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NOTICE. 


THE work now published occupied the attention of the 
Jate Mr. Erskine, as he mentions, through many years, 
being pursued with that carefulness and deliberation, 
with that anxiety to be accurate, which characterised 
all his literary labours: the object, he had thus perse- 
veringly in view is sufficiently explained in the fol- 
lowing preface, which he hitnself -prepared,—that of 
constructing theihistory. of some of the most important 
periods in the annals of India on ai wider and more 
comprehensive basis than the sole authority of the 
compilation of Ferishta, to which, almost exclusively, 
European writers had hitherto had recourse. That 
more ample materials existed for the elucidation of 
Indian history in all its stages, — materials even more 
abundant than those employed by Ferishta,— Mr. 
Erskine’s studies made him fully aware; and _ his 
thorough acquaintance with the language of the au- 
thorities that were available enabled him to derive 
from them all the information they were calculated to 
afford. The consequence has been the present au- 
thentic record of an interesting and important period 


of Indian history. 
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v1 NOTICE. 


The design of Mr. Erskine originally contemplated 
the whole of the reigns of the princes of the dynasty 
of Taimur in India, from the accession of Baber to the 
end of the sovereignty of Aurungzib, including the 
previous occurrences of the life of Baber, and a general 
account of the Tartar tribes of Transoxiana. Ample 
materials had been collected by him and translated 
for this purpose, but he had found time only for the 
completion of the first portion of his task, — the lives 
of Baber and Hum4yun,—the latter including a history 
of Shir Shah and the Pattan princes by whom Hu- 
mayun was, for a season, driven from his throne. The 
life of Baber has been in some degree anticipated by 
Mr. Erskine himself, in his valuable translation of that 
prince’s autobiography; but in the present work we 
have the testimony of contemporary and subsequent 
authorities in addition to his own, and especially that 
of the great historian of the Mongol races, Haider 
Mirza, the author of the Tarikh-e-Reshidi—a work 
which Mr. Erskine recommends strongly for transla- 
tion and publication. Other authentic writers are also 
now for the first time made to contribute to the 
elucidation of the reigns of Baber and his son; and 
we may consider this portion of the Mohammedan 


government of India as fully and finally elucidated. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Wuen there are already so many histories of India 
in the English language, it may reasonably be asked, 
why an attempt should be made to add another to the 
number. 

The idea of the following work suggested itself many 
years ago, from observing on how limited a foundation 
most of our general histories of India were raised, the 
brief but judicious abridgment of Ferishta forming, in 
truth, the basis of them all. It seemed to me that a 
nation possessing such an empire as that of the British 
in India ought to have some ampler record of the trans- 
actions of the different dynasties which preceded their 
own in that country. The most natural and effectual 
means of supplying this want would certainly be a 
general edition of the historians of India, —a Corpus 
Scriptorum Historie Indice. But the least reflection 
shows that the necessary extent of such a work, joined 
to the very small number of readers, whether native or 
European, who call for, or are likely to avail themselves 
of it, if completed, makes it an undertaking, useful and 
desirable as it may be, that must be postponed to a 
distant period. Indeed, the ardour of British enter- 
prise has not achieved such a collection even of the 
historians of our native land. 


The various Histories of India that have been pub- 
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lished have been written with various objects. The 
volumes of Mill, as might be expected from any pro- 
duction of a man of his talents, are full of valuable 
materials, and, in spite of the disadvantage of being 
devoted to a particular system, evince an extraordinary 
union of acuteness, industry and ingenuity. But his 
narrative of early events is brief, and hurried over 
with rapidity. The later productions of different able 
writers, however useful, and however well adapted to 
their object as popular compilations, have added little 
to the amount of what was previously known.* 

The History of India by the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone is indeed a work of a very different and 
much higher class. The rapid sketch of the early and 
Hindu state of India, contained in the first volume, 
exhibits such a concentration of a vast mass of reading 
and observation into a small compass, enriched by a 
perfect personal knowledge of the present state of the 
country, its inhabitants, and their habits of thought, as 
is hardly to be equalled in the whole range of literature. 
Nor are the views of the genius, character and go- 
vernment of the Musulmans in the subsequent part of 
the work, and the characters of the different agents who 
appear upon the stage, touched with a less masterly 
hand. With a rare union of wide research, profound 
reflection, and pregnant brevity, we everywhere mark 
the impress of the statesman, the moralist and the 
scholar. It will probably long continue to be the 
classical history to introduce the inquirer of every de- 


* It is hardly necessary to remark that the works of Professor Wilson 
and Sir Henry Elliot had not appeared when this was written. 
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nomination to a correct knowledge of India. Had the 
narrative of the transactions of the princes of the House 
of Taimur, much of which is drawn from new and 
original sources, been as minute as it is faithful and 
interesting, the present work would never have seen 
the light. And yet, perhaps, the extent of narrative 
which it contains, is as much as the great majority of 
European readers may require or endure. 

The object of the following pages is far more humble. 
It is to furnish, from a comparison of as many of the 
original historians of India as were accessible to the 
author, such a narrative of public events during the 
reigns of the first six Emperors of the House of Taimur, 
from Baber to Aurengzib, as might be at once more 


minute and more authentic than, so far as the author . 


knows, has yet appeared in any European language. 
During the two first of these reigns, — those of Baber 
and Humayun, — there is rather a want of continuous 
contemporary authorities: and the desire to supply, as 
far as possible, the deficiencies of the ordinary histories 
may, by many, be thought to have led to the opposite 
extreme of too great detail, in the narrative now given 
of these reigns. For the four last reigns the materials 
are abundant, even to superfluity, so that there is less 
temptation to fall into such an error. 

The period, commencing with the invasion of Baber, 
and ending with the death of Aurengzib, was chosen as 
containing a very memorable portion of Indian history. 
The preceding periods are less perfectly known. The 
period that follows presents to our view the decline, 
and, in the end, the breaking-up of the Empire. A 
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history of the period between these two,—that of the 
earlier princes of the House of Taimur, containing their 
original entrance into the country, and the gradual 
progress of their arms, till the empire reached its entire 
and most flourishing state,—seemed to form a natural 
foundation for the modern history of India, when those 
later contests with Europeans began, which have 
changed the whole face of things. The early trans- 
actions of the Portuguese and Dutch affected only the 
outskirts of the,empire; those with the French and 
English, during the last century, affected its very 
centre, and, in their results, have shaken it to pieces. 
The materials for the history of the two first periods 
are still chiefly contained in the languages of the East, 
_ while those of the last may be best drawn from the 
relations and State papers of Europeans. 

The author has indulged sparingly in any reflections 
on events, being rather desirous, by giving a faithful 
statement of facts, to let them speak for themselves. 

The volumes now offered to the public contain the 
reions of Baber and Humayun. The whole life of the 
former was spent in camps. It was a period of tran- 
sition, when the Government had not yet subsided 
into a regular form. Little progress towards settled 
institutions was made in the unquiet reign of his son. 
It was not till the time of Akber that a regular attempt 
was made to reduce to a system some portion of the 
rules and customs of the country, and to combine them 
by the principles of a just and impartial legislation. 
Even that great and enlightened prince had, however, 
many difficulties, religious and political, to encounter ; 
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and as he was, in some instances, too much in advance 
of his age, and in others perhaps too fantastical, and 
had, besides, the misfortune to have a successor whose 
yiews differed from his own, many of his regulations 
died with himself. 

To some readers the account of the Tartars of the 
Kipchdék and of Moghulistén, contained in the Intro- 
duction, may seem to be too extended. But these tribes 
had great influence on the fortune of the founder of 
what has been called the Moghul Empire; and, with- 
out a considerable knowledge of their circumstances and 
transactions, much of the earlier portion of the history 
would be obscure. 

The greater part of the volumes now published was 
written several years ago,—a circumstance which it may 
be necessary to mention, in order to explain why, in 
the course of the narrative, so little allusion is made 
to late events, such as those that have recently occurred 
in Afghanistan, or to the works of later writers. 

As to the orthography of oriental words, that of Sir 
William Jones has in general been adopted. K has 
however been substituted for the hard c; gis used hard 
before all vowels, as in gust; 7 is soft, as in just; ch is 
used as in chance; sh, asin ship. Little distinction has 
been made of the letters peculiar to eastern alphabets ; 
though KA has been generally used for the Arab khe, 
as in Khan; and gh for the ghain, as in Ghdzi. The 
accent is often applied to mark a vowel as being long in 
a word, especially the first time it is used. 

The author ought not to conclude without making 
his acknowledgments to John Romer, Esgq., for the use 
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of a manuscript of the Tabakat-i-Akberi in his collec- 
tion: and to Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., for that of 
the Tarikh-e-Reshidi, from which so much has been 
drawn. For an opportunity of consulting the Kholaset- 
ul-towd4rikh, he was indebted to the kindness of the late 
Major William Yule. The other manuscripts quoted 
are chiefly in the possession of the author. 


Bonn, May 28. 1845. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


INDIAN HISTORY.—ITS THREE PERIODS. —REMARKABLE ERA 
WHEN THE KINGDOMS OF EUROPE AND ASIA ASSUMED A 
MORE REGULAR AND PERMANENT FORM. 


It is the object of the following pages to present to the 
reader a History of the House of Taimur in India, but 
especially to give in some detail the history of the 
reigns of the first six princes of that race, from the 
invasion of Baber to the death of Aurengzib, including 
a period of nearly two centuries. 

The history of Northern India may be divided into 
three great periods. The /irst extends from the earliest 
times to the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and may be 
called “ The Hindu Period.” The second reaches from 
that event to the invasion and conquest of Hindustan 
by Baber, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
space of rather more than five hundred years, and may 
be denominated “ The Early Muhammedan Period.” It 
includes the conquests and ascendancy of the monarchs 
of Ghazni, and of various other Tartar and Afghan 
dynasties in India. The third period extends from the 
conquest of Baber to the present times, and exhibits to 
our view the sovereignty of ‘‘ The House of Taimur,” 
who have held the real or nominal power in India for 
the last three hundred years. 
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It is not intended in the present work to touch in 
any degree on the two first of these periods. Of the 
first indeed, interesting and curious as in many 
respects it is, very little is known, and that little but 
imperfectly. With the events of the second we are 
better acquainted, many native historians, some of 
them contemporary, having related with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, if not the civil, at least the most important 
of the military occurrences of the times; and the valu- 
able histories of Mr. Elphinstone and others have 
recently made the European reader acquainted with 
what is most worthy of notice in both of these periods. 
The history of much of the third period has never been 
written in any European language in detail; and yet a 
considerable acquaintance with it is perhaps necessary 
to such as would thoroughly understand the present 
state of India. 

It commences about thirty years after the discovery 
of the passage to that country by the Cape of Good 
Hope, at a remarkable era in the history of Man, when 
the governments of a great proportion of the various 
kingdoms both of Europe and of Asia, after numerous 
changes, began to settle down into that more perma- 
nent form which, on the whole, they have ever since 
retained, in spite of the conquests and revolutions to 
which many of them have been subjected. 

In Europe the close of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries were marked by many strik- 
ing events. Before that time most of the kingdoms of 
which it was composed, while acknowledging a king or 
supreme head, had been broken into a variety of inde- 
pendent or nearly independent states. Each country 
was occupied with its own internal concerns. There 
was no general system or balance of power among the 
kingdoms of Christendom, which might lead each to 
watch the events passing in the other as influencing 
itself. Each country was a separate system. Spain was 
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divided into a number of different kingdoms acknow- 
ledging no supreme head. In France, the grand vas- 
sals or feudatories of the Crown held dominions that 
made them formidable to their sovereign, with whom 
they often waged war, and their dependence was in 
general little more than nominal. In England the 
Great Barons often controlled the King, and combated 
him in arms. But about the time in question, the 
various kingdoms in Spain, by conquest or by marriage, 
were united under one head; and the Moors who had 
long held the greater portion of the country were 
expelled. In France, the English having been ex- 
pelled, the grand fiefs were gradually united to the 
Crown, and the whole of that powerful country was 
placed under the same head. In England, the long 
civil wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
had broken the power of the Great Barons; and the 
policy of Henry the Seventh, and of the princes of the 
House of Tudor, who took advantage of the depressed 
state of the Aristocracy, united the whole active force of 
the kingdom in the hands of the Crown. The spirit of 
war, of ambition or intrigue, that formerly (if we except 
the invasions of Italy by the German Emperors) had 
wasted itself in internal commotions in each separate 
kingdom, in bringing one portion of it to act against the 
other, in civil broils, or in private wars, now that the 
power of the community was consolidated in a single 
hand, and that each country enjoyed internal repose, 
took another direction, and sought for employment on 
a larger field and in transactions with foreign coun- 
tries. Instead of a congeries of nearly independent 
systems scarcely acting on each other, Europe now 
presented one large system; and Christendom became 
to them all that sphere of action, \ which each had for- 
merly been to itself. 

This result was accelerated by the accident which, at 
this important crisis, placed in the hands of Charles 
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the Fifth dominions more extensive than had for cen- 
turies been held by any one prince. The Netherlands 
and Dutch provinces, Austria, the entire kingdom of 
Spain, with its rich and extensive American posses- 
sions, Sicily, and a great portion of Italy, fell to him 
by hereditary descent; in addition to which he was 
early in life elected Emperor of Germany. The accu- 
mulation of territories so vast upon one head naturally 
excited the jealonsy and alarm of the neighbouring 
Kings and States. This terror almost inevitably led 
to the idea, as it was the surest support, of the balance 
of power in Europe, which then began to be acted 
upon, and has influenced the conduct of its govern- 
ments ever since, though sometimes with great devia- 
tions, occasioned by the blindness or the passions of 
its princes or people. 

Various other causes excited and kept alive the 
mental activity for which this period was remarkable. 
The spirit of adventure which had led to the discovery 
of America, and of the route to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, a spirit which in its turn was fostered by 
these discoveries that seemed to enlarge the powers of 
man, by offering new worlds for their exertion; the 
revival of ancient learning, in some degree hastened on 
by the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, an event 
that. scattered many learned Greeks over the West, 
where their lessons were received with eagerness by 
men whose minds had already been awakened to a love 
of knowledge, and were prepared to receive them: the 
recent contemporaneous invention and active use of 
the Art of Printing, which secured and diffused all 
manner of knowledge, bringing it down to a lower class 
of society than it had yet reached, and gradually wrest- 
ing it from the exclusive possession of monks and 
ecclesiastics, who fdr ages had been nearly its sole 
depositories; an invention which ere long, though it 
did not. produce, secured the success of, the Reforma- 
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tion of Religion, and with that the stability and pro- 
gress of all human knowledge; these and other events 
must make the period in question for ever memorable. 
From that time downwards, an understood Balance of 
Power existed among the States of Europe, and no 
considerable permanent enlargement or diminution of 
territory took place, till the ill-omened Partition of 
Poland, a flagrant act of injustice, which could have 
been accomplished only in a country whose political 
constitution was so irreclaimably bad, joined to the 
accident of that country lying in the outskirts of the 
European Commonwealth, where it was difficult for 
the forces of the Western Powers to act; and perhaps 
to the uncommon portion of sluggish and inert indif- 
ference which at that moment possessed the leading 
cabinets of Europe. But for about 300 years, each of 
the nations of the West, in spite of numerous wars and 
negotiations, continued to retain very nearly the same 
extent of dominion: an understood system of interna- 
tional law preserved the existence and, in some degree, 
the rights even of the weakest. 

Something of the same kind happened in Asia, though 
‘to a different extent. The immense conquests, first of 
Chengiz Khan, and next of Amir Taimur, achieved by 
the Tartars whom they led from the North, were gra- 
dually broken down into a variety of smaller states 
that carried on wars among themselves, conquering or 
conquered by each other. It was not till the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, that the fermentation and 
change of form of its various kingdoms subsided in the 
East, much in the same way as had occurred in Europe. 

The Ottoman sultans had long been extending their 
dominions with fearful rapidity; and, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, added Egypt and some other 
provinces to their empire. About this period, however, 
the farther progress of their arms was nearly checked, 
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both on the side of Europe and of Asia. Shah Isméel, 
the founder of the Sefvi dynasty, having subdued all 
the smaller potentates of Irak, Azerbaijan and Fars, 
and conquered Khorasan, extended the Persian empire 
nearly to the limits which still bound it. The last 
great northern invasion was that of the Uzbek tribes, 

_ who expelled the descendants of Taimur from Transox- 
iana, and settled in that country, which they continue 
to hold to the present day. Baber, a prince, as he 
himself tells us, “born on the very farthest limits of 
‘the civilised world,” being expelled from his hereditary 
dominions by this irruption and settlement, made him- 
self master of Kabul and Kandahar, which had previously 
belonged to another branch of the family; and finally 
extended his conquests into India, which has remained, 
down to our own times, the real or nominal kingdom 
of his posterity. 

These changes in Asia were nearly contemporary 
with those which have been mentioned as taking place 
in Europe; and, as the political system then introduced 
into Europe long suffered little alteration, the Musul- 
man countries of the East, Turkey, Persia, Uzbekistan, 
and India, suffered no great change for centuries; except’ 
from the extended conquests of the Emperor of India 
to the south, which did not immediately affect his 
western neighbours; and at a later period from the 
conquests of Nader Shah, as transient as they were 
alarming. Kabul long remained attached to the Em- 
pire of India, as well as Kandahar, which last, how- 
ever, was occasionally the battle-ground between the 
monarchs of Persia and Hindustan. 

Conquest of As the conquest of India in the sixteenth century 
the Teears, Was accomplished by Baber, himself a Tartar, by means 
of his Tartar chiefs and followers, and as the whole of 
the earlier part of his life was spent among tribes of 
that race, and many of the institutions of his later life 
affected by theirs, it is necessary, before proceeding to 
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narrate the incidents of his reign, to offer some observ- 
ations on the original condition and subsequent fortunes 
of these sons of the desert; and especially to give a 
short sketch of the previous history of the two great 
tribes of Moghuls and Uzbeks, who chiefly influenced 
his fortunes in peace and in war, that the reader may 
be the better able to understand the transactions of 
Baber himself, and his immediate successors, as well as 
to comprehend the peculiar spirit and principles of 
their government. 
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CONTAINING A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE TARTARS, ESPE- 
CIALLY OF THE JUJI AND CHAGHATAI DYNASTIES; AND 
OF THE STATE OF TRANSOXIANA AT THE ACCESSION OF 
BABER. 


SECTION FIRST. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE TARTAR TRIBES— THREE GRAND DIVISIONS, 
MANCHUS, MONGOLS OR MOGHULS, AND TURKS. — CONQUESTS OF 
CHENG{zZ KHAN AND THE MOGHULS. — OF THE TURKI TRIBES AND 
TAIMUR. — DIFFERENCE RESULTING FROM THE MODE OF S8ETTLE- 
MENT OF THE TARTARS IN TRIBES OR AS INDIVIDUALS. 


THE countries in the south of Asia as well as of Europe 
have, from the remotest ages, been subject to invasions 
from the north, the migratory inhabitants of which, 
pouring forward their hordes or tribes from their native 
wilds, have in some instances laid waste many of the 
most extensive of these more genial and favoured 
regions, and then disappeared; and in others have 
conquered and permanently settled in them. These 
invaders, in ancient times, were chiefly the Gauls, 
Germans, and Scythians; but, in later ages, in Asia, 
the Tartar tribes alone. 

Under the general denomination of Tartar, a name 
known only since the twelfth century, European writers 
have comprehended the whole of those extensive tribes 
which range in the wide expanse of country stretching 
north of the Himalaya mountains, the Oxus, the 
Caspian, and the Black Sea, as far as the Northern 
Ocean, however much they may differ from each other 
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cursions and conquests of these nations towards the 
south in very early ages: but their grand overflowings 
and permanent ascendancy in modern times occurred 
immediately before and after the tenth century, when 
large bodies of them traversed and settled in the do- 
minions of the Khalifs; in the beginning of the thirteenth 
under Chengiz Khan, and in the end of the fourteenth 
under Amir Taimur, better known in the west as the 
great Tamerlane. 

This name of Tartar, or more properly Tatar, which 
we apply to these numerous migratory tribes, is un- 
known to themselves as a general appellation, and 
never properly belonged even to any considerable pro- 
portion of them. It seems originally to have been the 
name of one division of a tribe of the race which we 
now, whether properly or not, distinguish as Mongols 
or Moghuls, and by one of those mistakes so common 
to foreigners, to have been erroneously applied to nearly 
the whole inhabitants of the north of Asia. 


The tribes. which we include under the name of Grana 


Tartar consist chiefly of three great divisions or races, 
all differing from each other in manners, institutions, 
and language. 1. The Tunguses and Manchis in the 
east of Asia, north of China. 2. The Mongols, or, as 
they are called by the Persians and Indians, the 
Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north 
of Tibet, nearly as far west as Terfan, and part of the 
desert between that and the Yaik; and 3. The Turks, 
who for many centuries have possessed the large regions 
that extend on the west of the Mongols from the desert 
of Kobi; having for their southern boundary the moun- 
tains of Kashghar and Pamer, Khorasan, the Caspian 
and Black Sea; the Don and Wolga on the west, and 
Siberia on the north. But some few tribes, both of 
Mongols and of Turks, are to be found in the limits thus 
marked out as peculiarly belonging to their respective 
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ranges. The Turks are the most extensive and nu- 
merous of the three races.* 

Each of these grand divisions is broken down into a 
great number of smaller tribes, generally nearly in- 
dependent of each other, every one managing its own 
concerns; and it is not to be forgotten that though, 
for the sake of convenience, we designate the two former 
races as Tungus or Manchu, and Mongol, these general 
names are not used by the tribes themselves for that 
purpose, but each distinct tribe has its separate ap- 
pellation. All who speak the Turki language, what- 
ever be their tribe, seem, however, to acknowledge 
themselves as being Turks. 

These Tartar tribes, as for the convenience of pos- 
sessing a general name we may continue to call the 
whole of them, are all pastoral, and have each their 
own range, within which they move from place to place 
with their families, flocks, and dwellings, as the heat 
or cold of the season, the scarcity or abundance of 
pasture induce them. They live in tents or in movable 
huts, often carried in waggons, which their cattle draw 
from place to place, according to the movements of the 
tribe.t Their wealth consists in their flocks of cattle, 
sheep, and horses. Milk is their chief food, and the 
flesh of their flocks; but they kill their cattle sparingly 
and unwillingly. They are little addicted to cultivate 
the ground, and rather despise such of their neighbours 
as settle to breathe the polluted air of one spot, and to 
live on the top of a weed, as in contempt they de- 


* The Tarki race occupies an 
important place in history. Euro- 
peans in general are chiefly ac- 
quainted with the Turks of Con- 
stantinople or Turkey, who are only 
one branch of the great tree. To 
distinguish the grand general race 
from the more limited one of the 
Ottomans, the former, in the fol- 
lowing pages, are spoken of as Turks 


and Turki, with the u accented, 
The usual unaccented form of the 
words (Turk and Turkish) is em- 
ployed to mark the Ottomans or 
Osmanlis. For some further re- 
marks on the Tartar tribes, see Ap- 
pendix A. 
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nominate corn. The care of the children, the pre- 
paration of food and clothing, and, in general, all 
domestic employments, belong to the women. The men 
delight in the chase, whenever the means of following 
it are presented. Living much in the open air, on 
horseback, exposed to fatigue and accustomed to long 
marches, and in older times often exposed to the 
dangers of war, and habitually on the watch against 
surprise, their mode of life made them hardy and bold, 
and gave them the habits of soldiers. Their govern- 
ment, though not uniform, is generally patriarchal ; 
the whole tribe is regarded as descended from the same 
stock, and they willingly obey the head of a particular 
family as their hereditary ruler. But there is con- 
siderable variety in the internal government of different 
tribes arising from ancient usages, or the character of 
individual chiefs. Some are despotic, but in general 
the chief advises with the elders or heads of the leading 
families as a council; though on some solemn or im- 
portant occasions it is usual to convene the whole 
tribe. Private disputes are settled by the Ak-sakals 
(or Grey-beards, as they are called) * men of a certain 
age and authority, according to ancient usage. 

Of these three races, the most eastern, the Manchus, 
about two hundred years ago conquered China, which 
they still continue to govern, as other tribes of the 
same Tungus family had already done in earlier times. 
But the race does not seem to be at all known to the 
historians of Persia or India, and has had no direct 
influence on the fortune of these countries. 

The second race, the Mongols or Moghuls, chiefly 
occupy the country that lies between the other two, and 
have acted a very important part, though for a short 
period of time, in the history of Asia. For many ages 
the different Tartar races or tribes in the north had 


* The Turks and Afgh4ns call councillors in the tribe, Ak-sukdis, 
the leading men who form a sort of | white (or grey) beards. 
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carried on war with each other, unknown to or unre- 
garded by the conterminous nations, or known to their 
Chinese and Turki neighbours alone, when Chengiz 
Khan, the chief of a small and till then unimportant 
tribe properly called Mongol, after a long series of 
struggles, such as in other instances have roused the 
genius and matured the talents of men destined to be 
conquerors, having by gallant exertions recovered the 
station of chief of his tribe, of which, in his youthful 
years he had been deprived, gradually subdued the 
tribes around, and subsequently extended his dominions 
in the Tartar waste, beyond the limits of his own race 
and language. Having subdued Pekin and the northern 
half of China, he led his Mongol hordes against the 
Oighurs and other Turki tribes lying between Trans- 
oxiana and his own original country, most of whom, 
after severe conflicts, he compelled to acknowledge his 
sway. But his empire, great and mighty as it then 
was, would not have attracted much notice in Europe, 
had he not, crossing the Jaxartes, followed his Turki 
enemies into the highly cultivated and, for that age of 
the world, civilised and refined country of Transoxiana 
or Mawerannaher, in which they had taken shelter 
among their brethren of the same race, who had long 


- possessed the chief influence, and, since the decline of 


a.D. 1206— 
1227. 


the empire of the Khalifs, held the reins of government 
in that extensive region. After besieging and sacking, 
with relentless cruelty, the numerous rich and populous 
cities with which the country of Transoxiana then 
abounded, he crossed the Oxus and poured the destruc: 
tive inundation of his barbarians over Khwérazm, Balkh, 
and Khorasan, ravaging on the one hand a large portion 
of Persia and Armenia, and on the other spreading 
desolation through Kandahar and Ghazni as far as the 
Indus, over countries which for upwards of two cen- 
turies had been governed by rulers of Turki extraction. 
Not content with this, he added the wide plains of the 
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Khozars and Kumans beyond the Caspian to his own 
overgrown dominions. 

On his death, his mighty empire still went on ex- 
tending its limits, under his immediate descendants, 
who not only continued the invasion of Southern China, 
but mounting the Wolga and passing the Don and the 
Nieper, conquered the Bulgarians, Russians, and Poles, 
and overran Hungary, Bosnia, Dalmatia, Silesia, and 
Moravia, threatening Vienna itself, and spreading con- 
sternation over all the kingdoms of Christendom. 

The conquests of Chengiz Khan, and his immediate 
Moghul successors, were conducted with an exterminat- 
ing cruelty and a cold contempt of human life and suf- 
fering of which history affords perhaps no other example. 
The Moghuls employed in their armies, and used as 
instruments of their conquests, the Turki and other 
tribes of the desert whom they had subdued. But as 
they advanced farther from home, and left their deserts 
behind, the course of their march through more popu- 
lous regions was marked by the burning of cities, the 
devastation and ruin of the country and the slaughter 
of all the inhabitants whom they did not carry off to 
sell as slaves. Their uniform plan was to convert the 
fields into a desert, and to leave behind them no human 
being that could rise on their rear, that could offer a 
moment’s annoyance, or occasion the slightest risk to 
the invaders. By the barbarity of their massacres, in 
which age, and sex, and condition were alike disregarded, 
they spread horror and dismay around them on every 
side, and to remote regions. This habit of slaughter 
seems to have generated an unnatural and almost spor- 
tive thirst for blood, many harrowing instances of which 
are related by contemporary writers: and even in later 
times it would appear that no tribe has made less pro- 
gress in humanity and civilisation than the Mongols.* 

* The name of the horrible ogres ployed in the van of the armies that 
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Their conquests in Europe they soon abandoned, 
Russia excepted, which they continued to hold for about 
a hundred and fifty years. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, their empire, which at one time 
stretched from the Sea of Korea to the Adriatic, began 
to fall into a number of separate kingdoms, and towards 
the close of the following century, disappeared alto- 
gether in the south of Asia, before the victorious arms 
of Amir Taimur. 

The ‘dominion of the Mogols lasted therefore little 
more than seventy years as one great empire, and for 
about a hundred more in smaller independent kingdoms. 
But such was the influence of the power and name of 
Chengiz Khan, that, in spite of the comparatively 
short period of the Moghul ascendancy, the Musulman 
monarchs of Asia have ever since been eager to trace 
their families up to him as the grand source of sovereign 
authority; and though the number of Moghuls who 
since the decline of his family have sought their fortune 
in India is insignificant, compared with the Turks and 
Persians, the term Moghul is still used in that country 
as a general appellation for all adventurers from the 
North; and has even given its name to the Moghul 
Empire, as it is called, though that empire was really 
founded by the Chaghatai Turks, a perfectly different 
race. But so completely has the power of the Moghuls 
as a people, disappeared in the south of Asia, that per- 
haps the only direct remnant of the invasion of Chengiz 
Khan now to be found south of the Jaxartes is in the 
hills between Herat and Kabul, where some portion of 
the Hazaras or of the Aimdks seem to be the descendants 


these imaginary beings were sup- 1824), contains a lively account of 
posed, by the terror-stricken hearers the enormities of the Moghul in- 
of these tales, to present a faithful vasion. But the Oighurs, though in 
picture of the manners of the infidel the Moghul army, were of a Turki 
Tartar invaders. D’Ohsson's learned family. 
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of a Moghul tribe settled in these highlands from the 
time of the great conqueror. 

The third and most numerous class of Tartars are 
the Turks, whose ancient and peculiar territory has 
been already described as extending from the Desert of 
Kobi to the Wolga, and from the Oxus and the Caspian 
far into Siberia. This ancient extent of territory, par- 
tially broken by the intervention of some Moghul tribes, 
was much enlarged by conquests in different ages. 
Thus, in the west, they passed the Wolga and occupied 
not only the territory that afterwards became the exten- 
sive kingdoms of Astrakhan and Kasa4n, but the greater 
part of the northern shores of the Caspian and Black 
Seas, as far as Moldavia; and, on the south, the desert 
tracts which cross Khor&sdn and Persia, extending from 
Khwérazm to Kirméan, are possessed by the Ilidts or 
tribes of migratory Turks, as indeed they have been 
from very early times. 

Those desert and pastoral countries which they pos- 
sess as sole occupants for the range of their herds and 
flocks are indeed extensive; but the most remarkable 
events of this history, and the most conspicuous display 
of the singular energy of the national character, oc- 
curred beyond the limits of the desert. The Turks 
have in different ages extended their influence into the 
more cultivated regions of the East, sometimes acting 
individually unaided except by the inherent powers of 
their mind, sometimes acting in bands by direct force. 
Several of their smaller tribes, which found their way 
to the south, were at an early period entertained in 
the service of the Arabian Khalifs of Bagdad; and 
many private adventurers, generally little bands of 
their devoted followers, sought wealth and distinction 
by taking service in the armies of different Asiatic 
princes. Numbers of their hardy race were even pur- 
chased as slaves by these monarchs, and embodied as 
their life guards, or educated in their palaces as their 
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most trusty and confidential servants. These, in the 
course of time, rose to be their chief ministers, the 
generals of their armies, and governors of their pro- 
vinces ; and in the decline of the Khalifate, the principal 
revolutions effected in the empire, whether in the palace 
or the field, were conducted by them. In a similar 
manner, the kingdom of Ghazni came into the possession 
of Sebaktegin, a Turki slave, whose son, Sultan Mahmud 
not only extended his empire to the Oxus and Caspian, 
but carried his victorious arms many times into the 
centre of India. Towards the beginning of the eleventh 
century the celebrated Seljuki Turks, leaving Trans- 
oxiana with their flocks, and being joined in their pro- 
gress by kindred tribes from Khordsd4n, advanced west- 
ward, traversing the dominions not only of the Khalif 
of Baghdad but of the Greek Emperor of Constantinople. 
They gradually made the degraded khalifs mere pup- 
pets in their hands, and settled as conquerors both in 
Persia and in the western provinces of Asia Minor. 
From that tendency to division, however, so natural to 
the chiefs of independent tribes, they soon broke down 
into a number of smaller states and principalities; and 
the fragments into which they split, the Seljuki dynas- 
ties of Iran, Kermdén, Damascus, Aleppo, and Iconium, 
as well as the Atabeks of Irdk, Azerbdijan, Fars, and 
Laristan, make a conspicuous figure in the history of 
these ages. 

The Turki ascendancy was for a time interrupted by 
the Moghul invasion of Chengiz Khan and his descend- 
ants, which overturned the Seljuki and other Turki 
Governments, and in the end, the Khalifate of Baghdad 
itself. But, the torrent soon passed over, and, on the 
ruins of Seljuki principality of Iconium, Othman, a 
Turki Emir, founded a new state which in process of time, 
spreading on every side, grew into the Ottoman empire ; 
and which, by the extent of its dominions and its suc- 
cess in war, in spite of the early shock that it received 
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from the arms of Taimur, has overshadowed the fame 
of all the other Turki monarchies, and carried the vic- 
torious crescent over a great portion not only of Asia 
and Africa, but of Europe itself. 

The conquests of Mir Taimur, in the end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries, may 
be regarded as having re-established the direct Turki 
government all over the countries south of the Jaxartes, 
the Caspian and the Black Sea;—-Mawerannaher, Khwé- 
razm, Khorasan, Persia, Syria and a great part of Asia 
Minor, besides the Afghan country, and India as far 
as Delhi, having submitted to his yoke. Since his time 
there has been no great Turki invasion from the north, 
that excepted already alluded to, by which, in the age 
of Baber, the Turki tribe of Uzbeks took possession of 
Mawerannaher and Balkh; and that by which Baber 
himself transferred the government of India from the 
Afghans to the Turks. | 

The subjection of various kingdoms of Hindustén, 
and, at a later period, of the Dekhan, to Turki adven- 
turers, may be added to the triumphs of the race. 

But the influence of the Tartar invasions was not 
confined to Asia and its governments. The intrepid 
and enterprising spirit of the Turks was conspicuous 
wherever a certain number of individuals of their ex- 
traction was accidentally found. In Africa, numbers 
of Turki prisoners taken by the followers of Chengiz, 
during the wars of that conqueror, having been pur- 
chased by the Sultans of Egypt, were embodied under 
the name of Mamelukes, or slaves, and trained as the 
body-guards of the prince. They, like all other Pre- 
torian bands, soon discovered that by possessing the 
sword they possessed the government; and led on, in 
the ordinary course of ambition, they in the end deposed 
the ancient dynasty, raised one of their own number to 
the sovereign power, and for upwards of a hundred and 
thirty years continued to sway the sceptre of Egypt. 
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During all that time they recruited their numbers by 
new purchases of slaves from the north. The throne 
continued elective among themselves, under the single 
restriction that the person who filled it should be of 
Turkistan. The Turki were succeeded by the Circassian 
Mamelukes, who pursued a similar system, till they 
were subdued by the Ottoman Turks. But the system 
of a Mameluke government soon revived, and was only 
brought to a close in our times by the atrocious perfidy 
of the relentless Muhammed Ali Pasha. 

Thus it appears that few races of men, at any period 
of the world, have acted a more distinguished part than 
the Turki, who, in one form or another, for-centuries 
ruled a great portion of the old world; and who, even 
at the present day, influence, directly or indirectly, the 
government, manners, and civilisation of mankind, from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the deserts on the Yenesel, 
and from the limits of Hungary and Poland to the 
farthest bounds of the empire of Hindustan. | 

These conquests, especially those of Chengiz Khan 
and of Taimur, produced several important changes 
both among the Tartar tribes themselves, and in the 
countries which they conquered. 

Before the age of Chengiz, the Mongol tribes had 
adopted from Tibet and India the religious tenets and 
observances of the Shamans, according to the sect of 
Buddhism prevalent in these countries; while the Turki 
tribes, several of which inhabited on the borders of 
the Arab conquests in Transoxiana, and others were 
surrounded by Muhammedans or established in Muham- 
medan countries, had in general adopted the Musulman 
faith. Chengiz Khan and his first successors, who ad- 
hered to the old religion of their tribe, were therefore 
considered by their Muhammedan subjects as infidel 
Pagans. But they too, after being settled for a genera- 
tion or two in Musulman countries, adopted the pre- 


_ vailing faith; whereas the Moghul tribes in their own 
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their ancient religion. : 





When Chengiz deputed his sons or generals to govern Chengit’s 


any of the conquered countries, —and in this policy he 
was imitated by his successors,—he sent along with them 
an ulus or tuimdn, or some Moghul tribe or division 
of a tribe, to overawe the conquered. This policy was 
pursued as to the Turki population as well as every 
other. The Moghul tribe so employed received an 
allotment of country, and placed themselves with their 
families and flocks in the pasture range of the tribes 
among whom they were sent. Though the Moghuls 
and Turks differ in religion and language, yet by the 
inevitable intercourse that takes place between persons 
living under the same government, near to and in habits 
of intercourse with each other, by intermarriages, by 
traffic and in other ways, a considerable mixture of the 
two races took place, which showed itself both in their 
language, and in their features and bodily appearance. 
This was more particularly the case as to several of the 
Turki tribes. The Moghuls, never having been con- 
quered by the Turks, have in general remained more 
unmixed; and in the intermarriages that have taken 
place between the two races, their features, which are 
the more marked, seem to have predominated over 
those of the Turks. The intermixture of blood was, 
from civil and political causes, most frequent among 
the chiefs and leading men of the tribes. 

The condition of the Tartars who emigrated to the 
south was much affected by the accidental mode of 
their settlement; whether, for example, it was made by 
them as individuals or in tribes; whether they settled 
in the country or in cities. Thus their situation in 
Transoxiana and in Persia was considerably different 
from what it was in India. 

Wherever circumstances have allowed, the Turks 
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and language, their fondness for a life of freedom, and 
their preference of the pastoral to the agricultural state. 
In regions not far removed from their original seats, 
and where there were deserts over which they could 
roam, as in Transoxiana, Khorasan, and Persia, they 
moved forward in tribes and in a body occupied the 
wastes and wilds that intersect these countries. In 
this way the Turki tribes have become the possessors 
of nearly the whole of the deserts or pastoral plains of 
Turkistén, Mawerannaher, and Khwdrazm, as well as 
of Khordsdn and Persia, which they enjoy to this day ; 
together with no small portion of Asia Minor, where 
the Turkoman tribes range from Syria as far as Smyrna 
and Nice. Hence too the language of the desert is dif- 
ferent from that of the cultivated country. In Trans- 
oxiana, Persia, and Khorasan, the Persian, apparently 
the old language of these countries, continues to be that 
of the cities, of the villages, and of the cultivators of 
the ground, as well as of trade and commerce. But as 
the Turks are the rulers in all these provinces, as the 
throne for some centuries has been filled and supported 
by Turki families, as they with the mixture of a few 
Kurdish and Arab families are masters of the wilds, the 
Turki, even in Persia, is the language not only of the 
desert, but of the court. In such circumstances the 
division into Turks and Tajiks, —the latter the ancient 
agricultural and commercial population, the former the 
nomadic, the military and dominant race, — is in full 
force; and hence, throughout the Ottoman or Turkish 
dominions in Europe, Asia, and Africa, the Turkish, a 
dialect of the Turki, is uniformly the language of the 
rulers ; even when it happens not to be the language of 
the people, as in the greater proportion of the empire it 
is not. 

In India the influence of the Tartars was somewhat 
different. From early times the Tartars had been ac- 
customed to resort to that country not in tribes but 
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individually, as adventurers in search of fortune; and secr. 1 


many of these adventurers of Turki race, both in Hin- 
dustan and in the Dekhan, have risen to the greatest 
military and political eminence, and have even been 
elevated to the throne by their personal talents and 
energy of character. Some of them have transmitted 
their dominions to their posterity, and history accord- 
ingly presents us with various Turki dynasties in these 
countries. The Turks, however, never affected to mo- 
nopolise all the authority of the kingdoms which they 
thus obtained. The natives of India, and adventurers 
of other tribes and countries, shared in the administra- 
tion of the government and in military commands. The 
invasion of Taimur, who indeed entered India with 
immense military hordes, was only a sudden inundation 
that laid every thing prostrate before it, but soon passed 
away. Under his descendant Baber, on the contrary, 
the Turks did not present themselves in tribes, but as 
parts of a regular army, or by individual emigration. 
They were mixed, in the army and in the court, with 
Moghuls and Persians. They found a country already 
populous, and its territories fully occupied by civilised 
inhabitants, as well as by a race of conquerors of their 
own religion. They had none of the exterminating 
ferocity of Chengiz, and were not so insane as to have 
a wish to expel the cultivators from lands, the value of 
which was owing solely to their labour, and which they 
themselves had no desire to occupy. The chiefs were 
rewarded with jagirs or landed estates, that is, with the 
government share of the produce; the inferior followers 
who were not provided for in the jagir of their chief, 
though they always showed a preference to a military 
life, gradually entered into the various branches of the 
public service. They willingly entered into the service 
of men of rank, rarely became merchants, hardly ever 
artizans or tradesmen, and were averse to agricultural 
pursuits. They claimed a superiority individually in 
c 3 
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SECT. 1. public and private estimation as belonging to the do- 


minant class, but they did not herd together as a se- 
parate horde. The different races met and mixed in 
affairs of government, on their private business, in com- 
merce and trade. But the foreign Musulman never 
entirely coalesced with the native Hindu. Religion 
continued always to keep them widely apart in their 
domestic intercourse, in their amusements, their cus- 
toms and their habits of thinking. They were two 
different elements, possessed of repulsive qualities, which, 
however closely pressed together, never amalgamated. 
The language both of the country and the towns re- 
mained unchanged. During the two first reigns of the 
new dynasty, the Turki continued to be the language of 
the emperor and his Turki grandees; but the Persian 
by degrees became that of the court; at the same time 
that a different language, the Urdu Bhasha, the lan- 
guage of the horde or royal camp, composed in its 
elements of the language of Upper Hindustan, and of 
some other native Indian dialects, with a large infusion 
of Persian, became, even more than it had hitherto been, 
the medium of intercourse of the many separate nations 
and tribes which constituted the imperial army. Nor 
was it confined to the camp, but gradually came to be 
understood by the servants in the different departments 
of government, and by most of the chief village-officers 
in the whole extent of the many-tongued empire.* 


* The period of the origin of the nasties, from the same causes that 
Hindustani language is uncertain. made it spread under the dynasty 
it would seem to have begun under of Baber. 
the earlier Turki and Afghan dy- 
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CHENG{Z KHAN DIVIDES HIS EMPIRE AMONG HIS SONS. — THEIR TERRI- 
TORIES. —I. JUJI KHAN GETS THE DESHT-KIPCHAK. — CONQUESTS OF 
HIS DESCENDANTS.—DECLINE AND DIVISION OF THEIR KINGDOM.— 
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Such is a very general sketch of some of the grand 


leading distinctions of race among the wandering tribes . 


of the north of Asia, of their original position in their 
deserts, and of the influence exercised on their cha- 
racter by the mode in which they afterwards settled in 
foreign countries. It still remains to give some idea 
of the early history and political divisions of the Uzbeks 
and Western Moghuls at the period of Baber’s entrance 
into public life. 

- Chengiz Khan, as we have seen, was a Moghul. In 
the history of his progenitors we meet with that infusion 
of fable and miracle which in ignorant times is deemed 
necessary to add dignity to the genealogies of illustrious 
men. <Alankawa, a virgin of the family of the chief of 
the Moghuls, by some undefinable intercourse with a 
celestial being, had three sons at a birth, from one of 
whom Chengiz Khan, the great hero of the race, was 
descended in the ninth degree, and Mir Taimur or 
Tamerlane, from another in the fourteenth.* 


* Miles’s Shajrat, pp. 46—48. ; 
Abulghazi, Histoire Geneal. des 
Tatars, P. II. c. 15. The story is 
related with some variety of cir- 
cumstances by all the Musulman 
historians. Abulghazi makes the 
lady not a virgin but a widow. 
The visitant is by some represented 


as a refulgent stream of sun-beams ; 
by others as a man of an orange 
colour, with eyes of singular beauty. 
The date of the event, a. xn. 11], 
(a. D. 729) is given in the Shajrat ; 
but nine descents are too few to fill 
up the space from that date till 
Chengiz’s birth, 
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Chengiz Khan, at his death, left an empire that 
stretched from the Euxine to the Yellow Sea, and from 
the deserts of Mekran to the farthest wastes of Siberia. 

This mighty empire he, in his lifetime, had divided 
among his four sons. To the eldest, Juji*, he assigned 
the Desht, or Plains of Kipchak ; but that prince dying 
some months before his father, the allotment was made 
over to his son Batu. The territory of this prince com- 
prised the country lying north of the lower course of 
the Sirr or Jaxartes, the Sea of Aral and the Caspian, 
including the rich countries on the Don and Wolga and 
part of those on the Black Sea. To the second son, 
Chaghaétdéi Khanf, were assigned the wide extent of 
desert and pasture land between the Desht-Kipchak on 
the west, and the original residence of the Moghul 
tribes on the east, between the Tibet mountains, the 
Indus, and Mekran on the south, and Siberia on the 
north: comprehending, besides the wide range of the 
northern desert, the countries of Kashghar, Khoten, and 
the Oighurs, as far as the desert of Kobi, Ferghana, and 
Tashkend on the Jaxartes, the whole of Transoxiana, 
with Badakhshan, Balkh, Khwarazm, Khordsén, Ghazni, 
Kabul, and the other conquests of Chengiz in that 
quarter. To Oktdi or Ogatdi Khan, a third son, he 
allotted the original Moghul country, with the tribes 
immediately around it; and to a fourth, Tuli, the pos- 
session of Khita or China. 

To each of these four princes a force was assigned, 
to enable him to rule the dominions over which he was 
placed. This force consisted of some Ulus, or migra- 
tory hordes of Moghuls or other Tartars, which might 
be regarded as the standing armies of the different 
khans. Our concern is solely with the territories and 
successors of the two first, Juji and Chaghatai. 

All the Moghul princes, in the first instance, ac- 


* Called also, Chuchi, Zuzi, and t+ Or, Jaghatai. 
Tushi. 
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knowledged Oktai as the head of the empire; and, 
after his death, his place was supplied by election, the 
Grand Khan continuing to reside in the original Mog- 
hul country at Karakorum. In the course of some 
reigns, however, the dependence of the other princes 
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on the Grand Khan became less and less, and finally © 


ceased entirely. At what precise time this occurred in 
the case of the Juji and Chaghatdi Khans, is not very 
clear. In Persia, Arghin Khan about 4.x. 690 (a.p. 
1291) joined his own name on the public coin with 
that of the Grand Khan; and Kazan Khan a.u. 703 
(A.D. 1304) left out the name of the Grand Khan al- 
together. The change probably took place in the Juji 
and Chaghatéi dominions about the same time; and 
the khans of these countries seem, thenceforward, to 
have been regarded as Khakans or Grand Khans, each 
in his own territory. 

The order of succession to the Khans was not strictly 
uniform. It was partly hereditary, partly elective. 
The Khan was always taken from the family of Chen- 
giz; but on his death, if he happened to have a son of 
some talent who had assisted him in the government, 
the son was generally allowed to succeed; otherwise, 
the most distinguished of the brothers of the late Khan, 
or his uncle, or the relation who happened to have most 
influence in the tribe, was called to the government. 
Minors did not succeed at the time of their father’s 
death ; but the election was open to them at a future 
period, when they were of age.* 


I. Of Jiji Khan, and the Desht-Kipchak. 


The portion of Juji Khan, the eldest of the sons of saji gets 


Chengiz, on his premature death, was transferred to 
his son Batu. It was much enlarged by that prince in 


* Miles’s Shajrat-ul-Atrak, pp. Geneal. P. I. c. 2. &c. 
22—28.; Abulghazi Khan, Hist. 
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sect. . his celebrated expedition into the west, in which he 
took Moscow, reduced Russia and Poland to subjection, 
His succes» @hd extended his ravages into Silesia, Hungary, Bosnia, 
i and Dalmatia, as far as the Adriatic. The operations 
of the Moghuls in their wide-extended invasions were 
conducted with their accustomed cruelty and barbarous 
contempt of human life and suffering. They ex- 
terminated, as far as they could, the inhabitants of the 
country which they overran, and spread consternation 
and dismay over the remotest parts of Christendom.* 
Batu, on his return from this expedition, in which his 
brother Sheibaéni had distinguished himself in a re- 
markable manner, made him a grant of some of the 
extensive provinces conquered from the Russians and 
other Christians, with a sufficient number of the Kuris, 
Naiman, Karlik, and Oighur tribes to keep them in 
subjection ; and Orda-Itzen, another brother, made him 
a present of fifteen thousand Tartar families for the 
same purpose: but the brothers stipulated with Shei- 
bani, that he himself should take up his range between 
the territories of Batu and Orda-Itzen, passing the 
summer near the Ural mountains and the Y4ik river f, 
and the winter in the more southern countries on the 
Sirr and Séra-si. In addition to this, Mangu-Taimur 
Khan, the brother and successor of Batu, bestowed on 
Behdder, Sheibani’s son, the Ak-Orda, or White horde, 
ae probably a tribe of Moghuls. Hitherto the descendants 
Khan, of Chengiz Khan had been Pagans, but one of Batu’s 
an 720, successors, Uzbek Khan, having been himself converted 
"to the Islam, introduced the Mahommedan religion 
among the tribes of Kipchak, which he ruled, and was 
so much beloved by the portion of his subjects who 
followed him in adopting the Musulman religion, that 
they assumed his name, and from him called themselves 

A" 733,, Uzbeks. He appears to have died about a.u. 751. 





* See D’Ohsson, Histoire des T Or, Jaik. 
Mongols, tome i. Paris, 1824. 
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On the death of Uzbek Khan, a series of civil wars 
followed in the empire of Kipchak, ending in a general 
anarchy, during which several chiefs assumed independ- 
ence. These disorders continued down to the time of 
Mir Taimur, who, when he had risen to power in 
Transoxiana, found two rivals, Urus Khan and Tokta- 
mish Khan, both descended of Juji, contending for the 
dignity of Great Khan of the Kipchak. ‘ Toktamish 
being worsted, sought the assistance of Taimur, who, 
after long wars, seated him on the throne of Serdichak 
on the Wolga. But a quarrel soon ensued between the 
allies ; and Taimur, raising up Taimur-Kutluk, a third 
candidate for the Khanship, entered and overran the 
country of Toktamish, destroyed his towns and broke 
his power. But Taimur-Kutluk, like Toktamish, found 
it necessary, in his turn, to withdraw from the alliance 
of Mir Taimur, whom he probably found disposed to 
act rather as a master than an auxiliary. Mir Taimur, 
upon this, transferred his support to Kaurchik, the son 
of that Urus whom he had humbled to place Toktamish 
on his throne. To aid his new ally, he placed in his 
service a powerful body of Uzbeks. There were, there- 
fore, at this time, in the distracted country of Kipchak, 
besides inferior chiefs claiming independence, three 
Grand Khans, Toktamish, Taimur Kutluk, and Kaur- 
chik, all descended of Juji; and all of whom had 
successively been supported and opposed by Taimur. 
That great conqueror’s policy was to rule by sowing 
discord among the tribes. 

The family of Juji never recovered the shock which 
it then received from civil war and foreign invasion. 
Though a Grand Khan continued for some time after 
to be acknowledged, his power no longer prevailed over 
the whole wide extent of the Desht-Kipchék. Many of 
the heads of the rcemoter tribes disclaimed all superior 
authority, and acted for themselves. Three separate 
Khanships were gradually formed in the west, those of 
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sect. 1. Astrakhan, K4sdén, and the Krim: while in the east, 
Kipchék became divided between the Khan of Tura 
and the Uzbeks. For a time, some one of the Khans 
descended of Juji continued to exercise authority over 
the Russians, and other races as far as Poland and 
Lithuania; issued his firmans as sovereign; and, when 
any quarrel arose, carried his mandates into execution 
with a high hand. Yet the Khan gradually ceased to 
be the same important personage that he had been. 
The arms of the Russians even began to encroach on 
his dominions, now broken into separate principalities, 
and province after province was swallowed up by their 
rising power. 

Our concern, in the following pages, is solely with 
the eastern division, that of the Uzbeks, whose range 
extended from the Yaik to the Sirr. In spite of their 
name of Uzbeks, their chiefs, though of the race of 
Juji, were not descended from Uzbek Khan, under 
whose khanship the tribe had been originally converted 
to the Musulman faith, but whose posterity had be- 
come extinct. It is said that such of the tribes of 
Uzbek Khan’s extensive empire as had joined the Khan 
in the new opinions, withdrew to the countries between 
the Ydik and the Sirr. The Turki tribes, who dwelt 
in Turkistan, led by their common origin and common 
faith, gladly united with them. Such tribes only as 
became Muhammedans took the name of Uzbeks. They 
did not amalgamate into one tribe, but continued in 
their many separate tribes as formerly.* 





The Usz- 
beks, 

a.u. 750, 
A.D. 1349. 


* Before the Khanship of Kip- 
chék was broken into so many parts, 
and especially before the invasion of 
Taimur, a good deal of trade seems 
to have passed through the country. 
Arabshah complains that whereas 
formerly caravans used to travel in 
perfect safety from Khwérazm to 
the Krim, a three months’ journey, 
and were hospitably entertained all 
along their route, none, in his time, 


ventured to make such a journey. 
(Manger, Arabshah, vol. i. p. 373.) 
He mentions that the Turki language 
was spoken with great elegance in 
Kipchak. It is obvious that the 
parcelling of a country among a 
number of independent -sovereigns 
or tribes, must be unfavourable to 
the safe or easy progress of caravans 
or travellers. 
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About a century after the formation of this Uzbek 
confederacy, the sceptre of the tribes descended to 
Abulkhair Khan, an able and ambitious prince. In the 
course of his reign he made himself formidable to all 
his neighbours. He united many new tribes to his 
government, and, by the vigour of his character, ruled 
in the Desht-Kipchék with more absolute authority, 
and over a larger extent of territory, than any Khan 
had done for some generations. Not content with this, 
he engaged in the factions of Samarkand during the 
wars that followed the death of Ulugh Beg Mirza, and 
may be said to have placed Sultan Abusaid Mirza, then 
a young man and a fugitive, on the throne of Ma- 
werannaher. Abulkhair, when he retired back into his 
deserts, loaded with booty, carried with him a daughter 
of Ulugh Beg Mirza, whom he married. 

The despotic superiority of Abulkhair was so sen- 
sibly felt by many chieftains of Kipchak, that several of 
them, especially some Sultans of the race of Juji who 
governed important tribes, knowing that they were 
objects of his suspicion, and believing that even their 
lives were in danger, moved away with their tribes 
from their ancient pastoral range, abandoned the Uzbek 
country, and seceded from his government. Among 
these were Gerdi Khan, Jani Beg Khan and others, 
who fled towards Moghulistin.* This secession oc- 
curred while the khanship of the Moghuls was held by 
Isan-bugha Khan, Yunis Khan’s brother. Isan-bugha 
received the fugitives honourably, and assigned them a 
district on his western frontier. There, under his pro- 
tection, they fed their flocks, free and unmolested, for 
several years. f 


* The Uzbek Kaizaéks are care- 
fally to be distinguished from the 
Don Cossacks and other Russian 
Cossacks, who, whatever they may 
originally have been, have latterly 
become a very mixed race. 

+ The land allotted to these chiefs 
was Bashi near Jud-Kozi, which 


lies on the western limit of Mo- 
ghulistan. Tar. Reshfdi, f. 57. 
Our knowledge of the geography of 
the desert is so imperfect, that it is 
difficult to assign a precise situation 
to almost any of the places mentioned 
in the annals of Moghulistan. 
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Abulkhair had reigned many years as a victorious 


and fortunate prince, when a combination was formed, 


among the heads of the leading tribes in Kipchak, to 
humble his ambition and to set limits to his overgrown 
power.* He met the confederates in the field with his 
usual bravery; but being deserted by fortune, was 
defeated and slain with several of his sons. His defeat 
was followed by a separation of the tribes that had 
formed the Ulus of the Uzbeks. Many tribes resumed 
their independence, others formed new connections. A 
body of Uzbeks, to the number of twenty thousand 
men, migrating with their herds and flocks, joined Gerai 
Khan and Jani Beg, whose new confederacy soon ac- 
quired increase of strength, and speedily came to be 
formidable under the name of Kaiz4k-Uzbeks. A con- 
siderable body of Abulkhair’s immediate retainers re- 
mained faithful to the family, and acknowledged Barij 
Ughlan, his eldest surviving son f, as their Khan. Burga 
Sultan, the cousin of Abulkhair, and head of a younger 
and separate branch of the family, though he had been 
employed with distinction and in offices of high trust 
by Abulkhair, availing himself of the general confusion 
that followed his death, took possession of a portion of 
territory which had belonged to the Khan; an act of 


* Abulghazi, P. VIII. c.iv. The flowed back from his country, but 


power of Abulkhair seems to have 
received a severe shock before this 
from an irruption of Uz-Taimur, 
the Taishi of the Kalimaks, who 
broke into his dominions at the head 
of a hundred thousand men. Abul- 
khair having refused to submit to the 
terms of peace that were offered, a 
battle ensued, in which the Khan 
was defeated, several of his principal 
chiefs slain, and himself forced to 
take refuge in his castle of Saghak. 
Being finally compelled to agree to 
the conditions proposed by the Té- 
ishi, the Kalimak inundation again 


in its return wasted the rich pro- 
vinces of Turkistan, Shahrokhia, 
and Tashkend. The Kalimaks, or 
Kalmuks, call their chief, Taishi ; 
and from the terms Khan-Taishi 
are formed the word Contaish, by 
which he is generally known. 

+ Shah Bed4gh, or Borak, the 
father of Sheibani, is usually spoken 
of as the eldest son of Abulkhair. 
Abulghazi here calls Bardj the eldest 
son. I have added the qualification 
*‘ surviving,” which was probably 
what Abulghazi meant. 
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ingratitude that was not forgotten by thé grandson of sect. m1. 


Abulkhair. 

The Kaiz&k-Uzbeks under Gerdi and Jani Beg, sup- 
ported as they were by the Khan of the Moghuls, be- 
came so powerful, that Barty Ughlan, Abulkhair’s son, 
was unable to maintain himself in the ancient pastoral 
range of his father. Yielding therefore to necessity, 
he quitted the wide champaign that spreads on the 
north towards the Yaik, and retired to the south, into 
the plains of Turkistan, on the lower course of the 
Sirr, and the deserts to the north of that river. Here 
he had remained for some years in comparative seclu- 
sion and quiet, when he learned that Yunis Khan, who 
now governed in Moghulistan, having been defeated in 
the East by the Kalimaks in a great battle, had retired 
before them, and with the Grand Ulus of the Moghuls, 
consisting of 60,000 families, had entered Turkistan, 
and taken up his winter-quarters at Kara-Tukai on the 
Seihun or Jaxartes. Bartj, burning with indignation 
at the protection afforded, first by Isanbugha, and now 
by his brother Yunis Khan, to the Kaizak-Uzbeks, 
whom he regarded as refractory and rebellious subjects, 
resolved to gratify his revenge by beating up the 
quarters of the Moghuls. 

Having taken his measures with the greatest skill 
and secrecy, he set out at the head of a body of twenty 
thousand men, and by a sudden march completely sur- 
prised the encampment of the Moghuls. It happened 
that the whole of their men had that morning gone 
across the Seihun, which was frozen over, to enjoy a 
grand hunting party. Barfij consequently found the 
camp quite undefended, and his people instantly began 
to drive off the flocks, and to seize and secure the pro- 
perty thus presented on every hand to their rapacity. 
When the alarming intelligence of this most unexpected 
attack was brought to the Moghul Khan, without wait- 
ing to collect his men, who were scattered in every 
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SECT. IL direction over the country, he hastened to recross the 





but is de- 
feated and 
slain, 


Shahi Beg 
leaves the 
desert, 


river on the ice. He was at that moment accompanied 
by only six of his men, who bore the grand standard. 
He had along with him the great trumpet, which it 
seems none could sound like himself. As he drew near 
the camp, he sounded a blast, by which his friends at 
once knew that the Khan was at hand. The Moghul 
women, encouraged by the well-known sound, rose upon 
the intruders with the spirit that belongs to their race, 
and flew upon such of the men as had entered their 
tents, slaying or making them prisoners. The grand 
standard too, appearing in sight, no doubt remained 
that the Khan was approaching. The assailants, who 
were dispersed in all quarters in search of booty, thus 
attacked by the women within the camp, and expecting 
the more formidable onset of the approaching Moghuls 
from without, were seized with a panic. Baruj Ugh- 
lan himself now attempted to mount his horse and 
to escape, but was stopped and made prisoner by a 
groom, assisted by some female servants. The Khan, 
on coming up, caused his head to be struck off, and 
raised on the point of a spear. Of the twenty thousand 
Uzbeks who had entered the camp, few escaped. Next 
day the Khan, pursuing his advantage, hastened to 
crush the remaining adherents of the family of Abulk- 
hair, who, confounded by this new and unforeseen ca- 
lamity, unable to resist, were entirely broken and 
scattered abroad, insomuch that a great proportion of 
them, compelled altogether to abandon the desert, re- 
tired into Mawerannaher.* 

Among those who then abandoned the desert was a 
man destined ere long to acquire a great name in the 
history of the times. Shahi Beg, or Sheibdni, was the 
grandson of Abulkhair Khan by that prince’s eldest son 
Shah Bidagh Sultan. After Bardj’s disaster, he lin- 


* Tar. Reshidi, ff. 57, 58. 64, 65. 209. 284. 
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gered for some time in the now inhospitable wilds and sect. n. 


wastes of his forefathers, subjected to extreme misery, 
from hardships of every description; but at length, 
seeing no hope of effecting anything in the old domi- 
nions of his family, he found himself compelled to 
abandon them, and accompanied by a few faithful adhe- 
rents, was one of those who repaired to Samarkand, 
which was then governed by Sultan Ahmed Mirza, there 
to await some favourable turn of fortune.* | 

By the ruin of the old Uzbeks the new confederacy 
of Uzbek-Kaiza4k or Kaizik Uzbeks became the ruling 
power in the eastern district of Kipchék. As long as 
Gerai Khan lived he always retained the chief power, 
and on his death his authority descended to his son 
Berenduik Khan, who continued to reign for several 
years. But the influence of Kasim Beg, the son of that 
Jani Beg who had accompanied Gerdai in the original 
secession, gradually extending itself among the tribes, 
Berenduk, finding at last that he had little left but the 
name of Khan, retired to Samarkand. Kasim Beg 
Khan, pursuing his advantage, became more powerful 
than Abulkhair had been, extended his power over 
nearly the whole Desht, and especially over the range 
which had formerly belonged to that prince and the 
elder Uzbeks, and is said to have had at his command 
an army of a million of men. But these events belong 
to a later period. 

When, in consequence of the ruin of the Elder 
Uzbeks, Sheibdni abandoned the desert, an event that 
preceded by a few years the birth of Baber, the Grand 
Khanship of Kipchak was divided into several separate 
states. The Khans of Krim maintained their inde- 
pendence. The kingdoms of Kaésén and Astrakhan had 
already begun to decline under the growing force of the 
Russians. The older branch of the Uzbeks had hardly 


* Tar. Reshidi, f. 118. 
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SECT.1I. a political existence; while the new confederation of the 
Kaizék Uzbeks was in all the vigour of youth, and even 
already had attained an extraordinary degree of strength. 
Their territory, besides the eastern parts of the desert 
of Kipchak reaching westward to the Yaik, included a 
portion of the western range of Moghulistan. 

The language of most of the tribes of Kipchak, and 
in particular of the Uzbeks, was the Turki.* 





* The authorities for the history 
of the Khans of Kipchak are Abul- 
ghazi, parts vi, vim.; Miles’s 
Shajrat, pp. 220—241; Tarikh 
Abulkhair Khaéni; Manger, Arab- 
shah, vol. i. p. 367.; Alem-ardi 


Abési, near the beginning; Tar. 
Reshfdi, ff. 57. 68, 69.; D’ Herbelot, 
art. Abusaid ; Deguignes, Hist. des 
Huns, tom. iv. p. 434; Petis de la 
Croix, Hist, de Genghis-can, p. 510. 
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II. Of Chaghat Khan — his extensive Dominions. 


DECLINE OF THE POWER OF THE CHAGHATAI KHANS. — DIVISION OF 
THEIR EMPIRE INTO MOGHULISTAN AND MAWERANNAHER. 


TE dominions assigned by Chengiz to his second son 
Chaghatai Khan were very extensive, and consisted of 
countries differing from each other in every particular. 
1. The great northern pastoral range beyond the Sirr 
and Kashghar, of several months’ journey, was entirely 
a townless waste, full of deserts, but interspersed too 
with lakes and rivers, varied with hill and dale, and 
with plains and meadows, which in the spring and 
summer were covered with the most beautiful flowers 
and plants; and in these seasons the climate of the de- 
sert was peculiarly delightful; but the extreme cold of 
the winter compelled the roving inhabitants, during 
that season, to repair to the more southern and sheltered 
districts. 2. Kdshghar and Yarkend were in a middle 
state between the deserts of the north and the wealth 
and population of the south. Though abounding in 
wilds, they possessed some considerable towns, such as 
Kashghar, Yarkend, Khoten, Aksu, Terfin, &c. 3. The 
countries immediately north of the Sirr or Jaxartes, as 
well as those as far south as the Hindu-Kush and Ha- 
zara mountains, Tashkend, Samarkand, Bokhara, Balkh, 
and others, were rich and civilised kingdoms, abound- 
ing in cultivated fields and flourishing cities. The 
D2 
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sECT. 1, successors of Chaghatai do not seem to have Jong main- 
tained an influence over Khordsan or the dominions be- 
yond the Hazara range. 


Their dis- In the first of these divisions, the whole population 
compen. were wanderers of the desert, enthusiastically attached 
tion, to their wilds, which they regarded as the paradise of 


the earth, holding all men of towns and cities, or culti- 
vators of the soil, in contempt. Their own wild and 
vagabond life they considered as the only one worthy 
of free and generous men. In the second, there was a 
mixture of settled and wandering races; while in the 
greater part of the third the inhabitants were chiefly 
settled and stationary. 

The principal tribe in the Chaghatai desert was that 
of the Moghuls, whence the country was called Moghu- 
listin. And this is the peculiar tract intended when 
Moghulistan, or the Khans of Moghulistaén, are spoken 
of, in the writers of Persia, from the age of Chaghatai 
to that of Baber. The principal tribes of the Chaghatdi 
Moghuls were the Doghlat, the Khirds, the Konchi or 
Kochin, the Begchak, Tekrit, and some others. The 
Kirghiz appear to have been a separate tribe of the 
same race, and connected with the Moghuls, but who 
afterwards became hostile to them. 

The language of the wandering tribes was either 
Moghul or Turki, according to their descent: that of 
the towns and of the cultivators of the ground was in 
general Persian. There was a strong line of separation 
drawn between the tribesman and the Tajik. 

To the south-east of the Moghuls inhabited the Kali- 
maks (or Kalmuks), a numerous and powerful race who 
stretched towards the great wall of China. They were 
not in the Chaghatdi allotment; and, though originally 
of the same extraction, were often in a state of hostility 
with the Moghuls. 

An empire composed of so many and such dissimilar 
materials; was not likely long to remain united, unless 
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held together by an able and powerful hand; and the 
custom of the Moghul Khans, according to which they 
allotted particular tribes or districts to each of their 
children, was calculated still farther to favour this 
tendency to disunion. 

For many years, however, the vigour imparted to the 
government by the genius of Chengiz Khan continued 
to operate. Chaghatdi, his son, resided chiefly in the 
desert at his own head-quarters of Bish-baligh, and 
sometimes with his brother Oktai at Karakorum. Much 
of the business of government was conducted by the 
Minister Kérachar-Nevian or Nuidn; by whose counsel 
later historians affirm that Chengiz, in his will, directed 
his son to be entirely guided. The immediate successors 
of Chaghatdéi continued to reside chiefly in the desert ; 
but the ambition and discord so common among Asiatic, 
and among all princes, were not long of appearing. 
Within a century after Chaghatai’s death, it had be- 
come much the custom for the Khans, instead of living 
in the desert among the tribes, to visit and linger in 
the rich and populous countries on the Sirr and the 
Amu, where they appear at last to have fallen into a 
state of thraldom in the hands of their ministers. 

Down to the first Isan-bugha-Khan*, in spite of 
some disputes and civil wars, we find no distinct trace 
of a double succession in the Chaghatéi dynasty. He, 
we are told, was called from Ma4werannaher, where he 
then reigned, by the inhabitants of Kashgar, Yarkend, 
Alatash, and by the Oighurs, who found no one among 
them of the posterity of Chaghatai Khan, who might 
fill the throne which was then vacant. This certainly 


* In the Tarfkh Reshidi he is 
called Ais, or Isan-bugha ; in the 
Shajrat, p. 378., and by Price (Mo- 
hammedan History, vol. iii. p. 7.), 
following the Kholaset-ul-Akhbar, 
JI, or Ail Khwaja; by Sherfeddin, 


Petis’s transl., tom. i. p. 26., Aiméal ; 
and by Abulghazi, “ Aimal Khwaja, 
who reigned in Mawerannaher under 
the title of Isan-bugha Khan,” pt. v. 
c.1& 5. See also the note of the in- 
telligent English translator, p. 167. 
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sect.1u. looks as if a division had already taken place; and as 
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if, even then, different Khans had been acknowledged 
in different countries. However that may be, from 
this time forward, we find the Grand Khanship of the 
Chaghatdi Khans broken up, and two rival or at least 
separate Khans, the one of whom governed in the 
country of the Moghuls and Kashgar, the other in 
Mawerannaher. The latter, who reigned in a civilised 
country that produced so many able writers, have been 
noticed by all the general historians of Persia, and a 
very short notice of them will suffice. The former, on 
the contrary, for a knowledge of whom we are almost 
entirely indebted to Mirza Haider, who was himself 
descended from them, have been nearly unknown, and 
a fuller account of their annals may be allowed. 


Part First. —KHANS OF MOGHULISTAN AND AM{RS OF KASHGHAR. — 
TUEIR SUCCESSION. —HISTORY OF YUNIS KHAN AND HIS s0NS.— 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE KHANS WITH THE THE MIRZAS OF MAWEB- 
ANNAHER. : 


IsaN-BUGHA Kuan did not survive many years his 
election as Grand Khan of the Moghuls.* Having died 
without issue, and none of the family of Chaghatdi 
being left in Moghulistén, as the tribes of the desert 
still disdained to be subject to the titular Khans set 
up and pulled down at the will of a minister in Trans- 
oxiana, discord and disorder universally prevailed. The 
usual evils of anarchy were soon keenly felt and loudly 
deplored. But the men of the desert refused to ac- 
knowledge as Khakan any but a descendant of Chag- 
hatai, and none of the race was to be found. 


* Isan-bugha seems to have been Moghulistan till about a. a. 730; 
called from Mawerannaher about but the chronology of the times is 
A.u. 721., and to have reigned in very uncertain. 
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At that time Mir Yulaji Doghlat was the ruler of sect.m 


Késhghar. He claimed to be hereditary Ulis-begi 
(lord of the tribe), under the Moghul Khans, and 
governed in his own right extensive dominions, reach- 
ing from the desert of Kobi to Ferghana. 

The influence which he enjoyed from the extent of 
his power, was increased by the energy of his character. 
Deploring the anarchy that prevailed since the death 
of Isan-bugha, he resolved that the masnad should not 
remain vacant; and in due time produced a youth, 
whom he announced as the son of-Isan-bugha, and a 
lineal descendant of Chaghatai. 

The whole story deserves to be related, as illustrative 
of Moghul manners. The chief wife of Isan-bugha 
was S&4telmish Khatun, by whom he had no children. 
Among his female slaves was one Manselik, with whom 
he cohabited. It happened that he was obliged to join 
the army in an expedition which kept him in the field 
for a considerable time. By the usages of the Moghuls, 
the chief wife has, it seems, the entire management of 
the household, and, as part of it, the allotment and dis- 
posal of her husband’s women, keeping back and giving 
him such as she pleases, and disposing of them with 
absolute authority. Discovering that Manselik was with 
child, and envious of her good fortune, she gave her 
in marriage to one Shirdwal Dokhtui, a Moghul, enjoin- 
ing him to carry her off to his own country. 

The Khan, on his return from the expedition, inquired 
for Manselik, and was told by Sdtelmish that she had 
been given away. “ The woman was with child by 
me,” said the Khan, much vexed ; but as his wife had. 
in no respect acted in opposition to the customs of the 
tribe, he smothered his regret, and said nothing more. 

On his death, when the Moghul tribes fell into the 
state of anarchy that has been mentioned, Amir Yulaji, 
the Ulis-begi, at length, determined that a Khan should 
be found, dispatched one of his trusty adherents to 
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seek out Shirdwal, and to investigate the alleged story 
of Manselik’s pregnancy; commanding him, if her issue 
had proved a son, to steal him away, and bring him off. 
The Amir gave his envoy three hundred goats, that he 
might live upon their milk in his dreary pilgrimage ; 
or, if reduced to necessity, kill them for his support. 
His messenger had ranged all over Moghulistan, without 
having discovered the man of whom he was in quest, 
and his flock was reduced to a single goat, when, ina 
sequestered district, he fortunately reached the encamp- 
ment of Shiréwal, He found that Manselik’s child by 
the Khan had proved a son; and that since then she 


_had had another by her new husband. The Khan’s 


son, who must by this time have reached his eighteenth 
year, he contrived to steal away, and carry to Aksi. 
On his way to that city, the precious youth, in passing 
@ narrow mountain road, slipped down a precipice of 
ice, from which, with much toil and danger, he was at 
length extricated, and delivered to Yulaji. By him he 
was speedily proclaimed Khan, and was joyfully ac- 
knowledged in Moghulistan or Jetteh, as well as in 
Kashghar, by the style of Toghlak-Taimur Khan. 

The new Khan, some years after, became a convert to 
the Musulman faith, which he succeeded in introducing 
into a part of his dominions. He twice invaded and 
overran Mawerannaher, in which he established his son 
Elias Khan. On the death of Yulaji, to whom he owed 
the masnad, and who, as Ultis-begi, had exercised 
much of the authority of the government, Toghlak- 
Taimur, from gratitude or policy, bestowed the father’s 


- office on his son Amir Khoddidad, then only seven years 


of age. Against this nomination Kamreddin, a younger 
brother of Yulaji, remonstrated, claiming the office as 
belonging of right to him and not to his nephew, by the 
usages of the Moghuls. The Khan persisted in support- 
ing his appointment, as it had been made; though he 
acknowledged, that, had the claim been earlier preferred, 
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it would not have been rejected. Kamreddin, compelled 
to conceal his indignation, inwardly brooded over his 
revenge. 

Toghlak-Taimur Khan, who died soon after, was 
succeeded by his son Elias Khwaja Khan, who was at 
that time conducting the war in Transoxiana, where 
he was opposed by a combination of chiefs of the coun- 
try, headed by Mir Husein and by the illustrious Mir 
Taimur. The Khan, after combating the confederacy 
with various success, was at last defeated and compelled 
to take refuge in the desert of Jetteh, where, after a 
short reign of about two years, he was basely assas- 
sinated by Kamreddin, who in one day put to death 
eighteen males of the family of the Khan, resolved, if 
possible, to exterminate the very race: after which, 
though not a descendant of Chaghatdi or of Chengiz, 
he assumed the style of Khan, and the government of 
the country.* 

These violent proceedings were viewed with horror 
and alarm by the Amirs of the Moghuls, who had an 
hereditary reverence for the family of the great con- 
queror. Discord followed. Many of the Moghul tribes 
refused to acknowledge the usurper, and others were 
even led to join Mir Taimur, when that warrior, after 
along and varied course of discomfiture and success, 
having at length overcome all his early enemies and 
reduced Transoxiana under his power, made six expe- 
ditions into the Jetteh country against Kamreddin.f 
He overran both Moghulistan and Kashghar to their 


* Sherfeddin, vol. i. pp. 1—26. ; 
Miles’s Shajrat, pp. 378—380. ; 
Abulghazi, pt. v. c. v. ; Deguignes, 
vol. iv. p. 317. 

+ Sherfeddin, vol. i. pp. 220— 


Taimur, and the name is applied to 
the country north of Ferghana and 
Kashghar, in that age inhabited 
chiefly by the Moghuls. See Zefer- 
nama, passim. The name, which 


864.; Tar. Resh. ff. 28—41.; 
Abulghazi, pt. v.c.v. The Desht, 
or Desert, of Jetteh, is often men- 
tioned in the history of the Persians 
and Tartars as late as the time of 


was probably derived from that of 
the Gete and Messagete, who in- 
habited the country in ancient times, 
was retained probably long after 
these tribes had left it. It has been 
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farthest limits, and in the last campaign, Kamreddin, 
his armies having been routed and himself pursued over 
mountains and in forests like a wild beast, worn out 
with fatigue and disease, seems to have perished in a 
savage corner of the desert, where he had concealed 
himself, accompanied by only two attendants. 

Some time before Amir Khoddidad was thus relieved 
from his powerful rival, he had gone in search of a 
lineal descendant of Chaghatéi Khan, whom he might 
raise to the throne of the Khans, and in whose name he 
might govern the country. His story, which in some 
respects resembled that told by his father Yulaji in 
nearly similar circumstances, was, that when Kamreddin 
put to death the family of the Khans, there was one 
son of Toghlak-Taimur who was still at the breast. 
Amir Khodaidad, aided by his mother, had concealed 
the child in Kaéshghar. In vain, it was said, did the 
usurper use every means to discover the boy, who, when 
twelve years of age, was conveyed to the hill-country 
between Kashghar and Badakhshdn, then to the hills of 
Khoten, and finally to Saérigh-Oighur and Lob-K4nik, 
far in the east, where he remained for twelve years 
more. When Kamreddin’s power was on the wane, the 
young man was brought back, was raised to the Khan- 
ship by Amir Khoddiddad, under the style of Khizer 
Khwaja Khan, and acknowledged by many of the tribes. 
After contending bravely against Taimur in the field, 
the Khan was fortunate enough to make peace with 
that conqueror; and this pacification he consolidated 
by giving Taimur his daughter in marriage.* 


made a question whether the Jats, 
so widely extended over the Penjab, 
on the banks of the Indus, and in 
other parts of India, are descended 
of them. 

* Deguignes, in his chapter en- 
titled ‘‘ Les Mogols de Kashgar,” 
after mentioning Toghlak-Taimur 


and his son Elias Khwaja, and that 
Khodaidad placed Khizer Khwaja 
on the throne, adds: “ Les Rois de 
ce pays, descendent de ce dernier ; 
mais leur histoire, et méme leurs 
noms, ne nous sont pas connus.” 
Hist. des Huns, tome iv. p. 337. 
D’Herbelot is equally ata loss. The 
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Khodaidad, while he affected to restore the ancient 
line, did not neglect to retain the real power of the 
government. He claimed, under various grants to him- 
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Power of 
the Ulus- 


self and his ancestors, twelve privileges, which transferred 


to him the entire direction of affairs. By these he was 
constituted Hereditary Ulus-begi, or Director of the 
Tribe, with precedence over all others; he could nomi- 
nate Amirs or Commanders of a Thousand, and dismiss 
them, without referring to the Khan; he was not to be 
liable to punishment till he had committed and been 
convicted of nine capital offences; and, finally, no order 
or firmaén was to be valid to which he did not affix his 
seal, that of the Khan being to be afterwards placed 
above it. In this manner the Khan was as much as 
possible reduced to be a cypher in the hands of his 
minister ; and Khodaidad boasted that, in his long reign 
of ninety years, he had made six Grand Khans.* 
Khizer Khwaja Khan was succeeded as Grand Khan 
by his son Muhammed Khan; and he by his son Shir 


Muhammed Khan. 


The latter years of this last prince 


were disturbed by the ambition of his nephew Sultan 


Weis. 


He, having fled from court, and having collected 


in the desert a band of adventurous banditti, carried on 


wish in some measure to supply this 
deficiency in the history of a race 
intimately connected with Baber, 
bas perhaps made the account of 
the Khans of the Moghuls, and the 
Amirs of Kashghar, in this Intro- 
duction, extend farther than was 
strictly necessary. The materials 
are chiefly drawn from the Tarikhi 
Reshidi of Mirza Haider Doghlat, 
who founded his narrative on the 
oral traditions of the Moghuls which 
he carefully collected ; and in the 
latter portion of the history on the 
information of his father and uncle, 
who were descended of the Amirs of 
Kashghar, and, by the female line, 
of the Khans of Moghulistan. The 


contemporary history of their times 
and of his own is extremely valu- 
able. See Appendix B. 

* These Grand Khans were, 1. 
Khizer Khwaja; 2. Shumaa Jehan ; 
8. Nakhsh Jehain; 4. Muhammed 
Khan; 5. Shir Muhammed; and 
6. Weis Khan. ‘Tar. Resh. f. 50. 
The second, third, and fourth were 
sons of Khizer Khwaja; the second 
and third are not mentioned in the 
regular succession of the Khans. 
They seem to have died before their 
father, in whose lifetime they may 
lave possessed separate governments 
or khanships; or they may have 
been associated with him in the 
general government, 
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SECT. m1, @ predatory war with his uncle, on whose death he was 
elected Grand Khan. Being a prince of great energy, 
he assumed the management of his own affairs, and 
was not reconciled to Mir Khodaiddd, who had ad- 
hered to his uncle. This quarrel with the overbearing 
Ulus-begi, seems to have made a permanent rupture in 
the Moghul tribe. Khodaidéad, who had dependent on 
him at least twenty-four thousand families, finding him- 
self hard pressed, called in Ulugh Beg Mirza to his aid 
from Samarkand. The allies were unable, with their 
united forces, to make any impression on the grand 
tribe; but Kashghar was delivered up to the Mirza by 

a.u.gz1 treachery, and continued in his possession about four- 

or 824., teen years. * 

or1421. - In the course of the wars arising out of Ulugh Beg’s 

His death; invasion, Weis Khan was accidentally slain by an arrow 
discharged by one of his own men. His death was fol- 

disputea lowed by new disturbances and dissensions. He had left 

succession. two sons, Yunis Khan and Isan-bugha Khan, the former 
the maternal grandfather of the emperor Baber, but 
then only thirteen years of age. It was probably a 
misfortune to Yunis Khan that his mother was not a 
Chaghatai Moghul, but the daughter of an Amir of 
Kipchak. Parties were formed, some of the tribes ad- 
hering to the one brother, and some to the other. The 
great majority, however, favoured the younger of the 

Yinis brothers; and Yunis Khan, though supported by Mir 

nelled ty «= hodaiddéd, found himself compelled to abandon Mo- 

Iean-bugha, ghulistan. He was accompanied by thirty thousand 
families of Moghuls, under Irazan, a beg of the Tuman 
of the Khirés who were attached to Mir Khodéidad. 
As an elder sister of Yunis Khan had some time before 
been betrothed to Abdalaziz Mirza, the son of Ulugh 
Beg, the two fmendly chiefs, relying on this connec- 


* Tar. Resh. pp. 50— 55.  grimage of Mecca, and died at 
Khodaiadad at the age of ninety- | Medina in or after a.u. 850 — a.n. 
seven (lunar years) made the pil- 1446, 
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tion, carried him to the territory of Samarkand, to sect. 11. 


solicit assistance from Ulugh Beg; while Isan-bugha 
Khan and his adherents remained i in possession of the 
desert. 

Ulugh Beg heard, and not without alarm, of the 
appre of a numerous and tumultuous host, whose 
ancestors had so often overrun the rich plains of Trans- 
oxiana. He advanced as far as Dizak, north of Samar- 
kand, to watch their movements, and met them with 
every profession of friendship and of readiness to 
espouse their cause. Jealous, however, of a power 
which might so easily be turned to his ruin and to that 
of his country, he determined to deprive them of the 
means of injuring him. For this purpose he arranged 
that the Moghuls should all be introduced into the 
castle of Dizak, in separate households, that their names 
might be regularly inrolled, so as to admit of their 
being properly furnished with provisions and pay. As 
they entered the castle without any suspicion, in small 
numbers and in succession, the chiefs were put to 
death, and all the others made prisoners, and scattered 
over the country. Yunis Khan, with a fifth part of 
the spoil, was sent to Shahrukh Mirza, the fourth son 
of Taimur, who then reigned in Khorasan. The Mirza, 
with the generosity of a refined and cultivated mind, 
placed him under the care of Mouldna Sherfeddin Ali 
Shirazi, the celebrated historian of Taimur, and one of 
the most eminent moralists and poets of his age. In 
his house Yunis Khan remained at Yezd for twelve 
years, in useful retirement, improving himself in every 
liberal study. To him many of the Moulana’s verses 
are addressed. The misfortune of the Moghuls, and 
the massacre of so many chiefs, with the dispersion of 





Fate of his 
adherents, 


their tribe, formed an era long remembered among them .z. 832. 


as “the calamity of Irazan.” * 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 11.; Tar. Resh. ff. 53, 54. 


A.D. 142 
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Meanwhile Isan-bugha Khan, the younger brother 
and successful rival of Yunis Khan, supported by the 
principal tribes of the Moghuls, was acknowledged, 
though still a boy, over the wide extent of the Chaghatai 
desert. When this power was somewhat settled, Mir 
Syed Ali, the grandson of Khoddiddd and who had 
sided with the Khan, asked and received his permission 
to recover his. family government of Kashghar from the 
hands of the generals of Ulugh-Beg. He was a man of 
great energy, who had adopted a different line of policy 
from his grandfather, having joined Sultan Weis when 
he roamed as a brigand in the desert, and married his 
sister. The efforts of Mir Syed Ali, in the course of 
three brilliant campaigns, were crowned with success ; 
and he became master of Kashghar and its territory. 

The extreme youth of Isan-bugha Khan for some 
time did not admit of his taking much share in public 


affairs ; but, as he grew up, an act of violence as cruel 


as it was imprudent, — the . assassination of Taimur 
Oighur, a chief of note, the effect of some party intrigue, — 
spread universal horror and disgust among his adherents. 
With one consent the tribes abandoned him. Mir Syed 


_ Ali, his faithful friend, on hearing of his danger, hurried 


from Kashghar, and conveyed him from Moghulistan 
to Aksu, treating him with every mark of honour and 
respect. Meanwhile the tribes, no longer bound by one 
common tie, dispersed in all directions, each acting in- 
dependently for itself. Some bent their course towards 
the Kalimaks on the east ; others went westward to 
the frontier of Kipchék ; one body even joined Abulk- 
hair Khan, the potent ruler of the Uzbeks, who at that 
period still held the deserts from the Y4ik to the Sirr. 
Some chiefs built forts on the borders of Andején, Tur- 
kist4n and Seir4m, and commenced a regular system of 
predatory incursions into these flourishing provinces. 
The Konchi Amirs, and a few others, continued to 
wander as before in the deserts of Moghulistén. All 
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was disunion and anarchy, and threatened the perma- sect. 1. 
nent dissolution of the Chaghatai Khanship. i 

Isan-bugha Khan, who now saw the full extent and 
the natural consequences of his crime, exerted every 
means in his power to evince his contrition, and to 
soothe the injured feelings of his subjects. He found 
means gradually to conciliate several of the heads of 
tribes, who, aecepting his professions of regret, returned 
to his banner which they had unwillingly deserted. 

The factions that prevailed in Transoxiana on the Civil wars 
death of Shéhrikh Mirza, and especially the civil wars £3;"" 
between Ulugh Beg and his sons, which ended in his ax. aso-s. 
murder, were favourable to the Moghuls; as the em- *”!*4*%- 
ployment thus furnished to the sovereigns of Samarkand. 
at home, prevented them from thinking of any new 
attempt on the Khans, or their country. On the other 
hand, Isan-bugha, who had now in part recovered his 
strength, availing himself of the opportunity afforded 
by these troubles, entered Tashkend, Seirdm, and the tsan-bugha 
fruitful provinces that belonged to: Samarkand north Tintena, 
of the Jaxartes, with his shoals of Moghuls, plundered 
and laid them waste on every side, and then retreated 
to the desert, loaded with booty. When, however, 1.855; 
some time afterwards, he repeated his invasion, he found *” '*°": 
Sultan Abusaid: Mirza, who in the interval had van- 
quished. all- his competitors, seated on the throne of is defeated 
Samarkand. No sooner did that active prince hear of 2740" 
the inroad, than, collecting a body of troops, he pursued 
the Khan in his retreat, and overtook him at Tardz.* 

The Moghuls, whose object was plunder and not war, 
fled without fighting; and the Sultan having expelled 
them, returned home, unable to retaliate. Sultan Abu- 


* Baber says that Abusaid ad- in books called Taéraz, and says that 
vanced beyond Yangi and gave Isan- the Moghuls fled without fighting. 
bugha a severe defeat at a town in Tar. Resh. f. 57. Otrar is known 
Moghulistan called Aspera. Mem. by the names of Taraz, Yangi (or 
pp. 11, 12. Mirza Haider makes Yangi Kent), and, it would appear, 
him overtake the Khan at Masiki, of. Masiki. 
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sect. 1m, said, having in the course of his successful wars con- 
quered Khordésan, took up his residence at Herat. Isan- 
renews his Dugha, encouraged by his absence from Samarkand, 
inroads. again entered his territories, invaded Andejan with a 
| _ powerful force, and laid siege to the capital of that 
name. So numerous was his army that he is said to 
have inclosed the city with a triple line of troops, and 
to have run mines at once on every side of it. The 
town was taken; but the governor retired into the 
citadel, where he was soon glad to conclude a capitu- 
lation, by which he paid a: ‘heavy contribution for his 
safety. The Khan, after visiting the adjoining country, 
returned to his own deserts, but loaded with treasure, 
and driving multitudes of captives before him. ‘ Down 
to the present day,” says Haider Mirza, “ many of the 
descendants of the people who were then made prisoners 
and carried off are still to be found in Kashghar, and 
are become perfect Moghuls.” * 
ee The news of this invasion was most unwelcome to 
Yinis | Abusaid, who was then in Khordasdn preparing for an 
expedition against Irak. He was at a loss in what 
manner to deal with the Khan. If he were to advance 
into Moghulistan, he knew that his enemy, instead of 
meeting him in the field, would retreat into the most 
remote parts of the country, where it was impossible 
for the Sultan with his army to follow him; and that 
no sooner should he have commenced his retreat, than 
the Khan would follow close on his track, surround 
him with his swarms of horse, harass him in every 
march, carry off his stragglers and baggage, and dis- 
appear when he turned round to bring him to action. 
Abusaid, eager as he was to march for Irak, could not 
leave behind so troublesome and so dangerous an 
enemy. 
In this exigency the Sultan resolved to secure his 





® Tar. Resh. f. 57. 
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own dominions by giving Isan-bugha employment at 
home, and to raise up against him, among his own sub- 
jects, a rival or master. Yunis Khan, the elder brother 
of Isan-bugha, after the death of Mouldna Sherefeddin 
Ali, had left Yezd, and travelled first to Tabriz, and 
afterwards to Shiraz, where for about fifteen years he 
remained in the service, first of Ibréhim Sultan Mirza, 
and then of Abdalla Mirza, the son and grandson of 
Sultan Shahrukh. Abusaid now invited him to Herat, 
that he might set him up as Khan of the Moghuls; 
trusting that though eight and twenty years had elapsed 
since he left Moghulistan, such of the chiefs or tribes 
as were on bad terms with Isan-bugha would be glad 
to join his elder brother, and that thus a diversion would 
be produced, which could not fail to be favourable to 
the Mirza’s interests. He probably did not wish either 
brother to gain a decided ascendency over the other. 
It might be more convenient for his views that Moghu- 
list4n should be distracted by parties, and kept in a 
state of combustion and weakness.* 

When Yunis arrived at Herat, he was received and 
entertained with great magnificence by Sultan Abusaid, 
who acknowledged him as Grand Khan of the Moghuls, 
and entered into a treaty with him in that capacity. 
A grand festival was held on the occasion, in a stately 
kiosk or summer-palace in the Bagh-i-Zaghan, where 
the Khan was introduced with much ceremony, and 
seated on a throne. The Sultan then addressed him 
in a long speech, in which he is said to have explained 
his views without disguise. He observed that when 
the great Taimur conquered the Khan of the Moghuls, 
many of his Amirs advised him to put an end to the 
dynasty of the Khans: that Taimur, however, seeing 
that some were partial to the old system, and having 
no wish to destroy it, raised Syurghatmish to the 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 58—60.; Baber, p. 11. 
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Khanship, issuing all firmans in his name, but keeping 
him entirely in his power; that on his death, Mahmud 
Khan was made Khan in his place *; that down to the 
time of Ulugh Beg Mirza, there continued to be a Khan, 
but that his power was merely nominal: that, at this 
last period, the Khalifs and Khans who claimed superi- 
ority over Taimur Beg’s family became extinct, and 
that now the Mirza was altogether independent ; that he 
had called Yunis Khan from a low estate to make him 
a prince; that the Khan must however renounce the 
old pretensions of the family, must call himself his 
friend, and comport himself as such; and that in future, 
the sovereign mandates should be issued in the do- 
minions of the Sultan in his own name, and in the 
name of his descendants. To these conditions Yunis 
agreed, and confirmed them with an oath; from this 
time therefore the Mirzas of Transoxiana were inde- 
pendent of the Chaghatai Khans in form, as they had 
long been in reality. All the Moghuls who were 
scattered over the Sultan’s territories were now com- 
manded to join Yunis Khan, who soon after set out to 
recover his kingdom. 

Yunis Khan had now reached the age of forty ; but, 
though a man of talents, the training which he had 
received in the last twenty-eight years of his life, while 
it made him an amiable and learned man, and earned 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 58, 59. 123. 
The author of the Shajrat gives us 
the same information. ‘‘ On the 
death of Syoorghunumush Khan, 


Miles’s Shajrat, p. 383. The ac- 
count of the descendants of Chengiz 
Khan in the Shajrat, being taken 
from Ulugh Beg Mirza’s work on 


the great Ameer Timoor raised to 
the throne his son, Sultan Mahmood, 
and his name was written at the 
head of state-papers as long as the 
great Timoor lived, and to the period 
when Timoor departed this life, at 
the town of Otrar, on his expedition 
against Khutai, the Khani or sove- 
reignty of Sultan Mahmood was in- 
disputed and independent.” Colonel 


the four Ulus or tribes, closes with 
Sultan Mahmud. The Tar. Resh. 
f. 123., informs us, that these khans 
were styled emperors (padshah), but 
were mere prisoners. It is to be 
noted, that all the khans alluded to 
by Abusaid were those of Maweran- 
naher, not of Moghulistan. 

t+ His age was forty-one lunar 
years. 
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for him the title of Ustad, or Doctor, in the refined sEcT. uL 


society of Shiraz, was not equally fitted to make him 
popular or happy among the rude rangers of the desert. 
On entering Moghulistin, he was joined by several 
tribes who were disaffected to his brother, and especially 
by Mir Kerim-Berdi, who was a Doghlat, and by the 
Konchi and Begchak Moghuls. To strengthen his in- 
terest he married Ais-doulat Begum, the daughter of 
the Chief of the Kenchi Tuman, and the grandmother 
of Baber.* His followers soon formed a considerable 
body; but their chiefs had for so many years been 
accustomed to act for themselves as independent, that 
they yielded but a very imperfect obedience to their 
new ruler. Unable to command, he was compelled to 
use every art of conciliation, and to work upon them by 
such means as were in his power. 

The two first years of his new reign present a varied 
scene of success and disaster. Encouraged by the 
numbers who joined his standard, he ventured, in the 
second year after his return, to advance against Kash- 
gar, which was held by Amir Syed Ali, an able and 
popular prince, who, as we have seen, had adhered to 
his rival, but was now aged and unable to sit on horse- 
back. Amir Syed shut himself up in the town, which 
Yunis besieged. Isan-bugha, who was then at Yulduz, 
the farthest eastern extremity of his dominions, on 
hearing of this attempt, collected his forces, and set 
out with sixty thousand men to the relief of the Amir. 
Such was his speed, that in eleven days he arrived, 
but attended by only six thousand, all the rest having 
fallen behind. He was joined by the Amir of Kashghar, 
with thirty thousand of his followers. A desperate 


® Ais-doulat Begum was the 
daughter of Shir Haji Beg, the 
greatest of the Saghirichi Begs (pro- 
bably a branch of the Konchi or 
Kochin). He was, on this occasion, 
seated along with her on a white 


felt, and with great pomp, pro- 
claimed Khan by the tribes. Baber, 
p. 12. She is represented by Baber 
as a woman of great talents and in- 
fluence. 
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sEcT. 1 battle was fought, about twelve miles from Kashghar, 





defeated, 


His dis- 
tress, 


Death of 
Mir Syed, 
a.. 862, 
a.v, 1458, 


on the side of Aksu, where Yunis Khan was completely 
defeated, and all his baggage, with his wife and eldest 
daughter, then at the breast, fell into the hands of the 
victor. The Amir entertained them honourably, and 
sent them back to the Khan. Yunis, on this dis- 
comfiture, was deserted by the tribes that had joined 
him, but which now separated, each to consult for its 
own safety. Seeing himself thus deprived of al] means 
of carrying on any active operations in Moghulistan, he 
left his family with their friends in the desert, and 
again repaired to Khorasan.* 

To such distress was Yunis Khan now reduced, that 
on his arrival at Herat, he did not possess the means 
of providing even the customary offering which in the 
East it is necessary to make on approaching a prince. 
In this distress, he prevailed upon one of the officers of 
his household to allow himself to be presented to the 
Sultan as a slave. Abusaid, desirous to keep up the 
intestine wars in the desert, and wishing to inspire the 
Moghuls with some confidence in the Khan, bestowed 
on him the territory of Masikhi, a small hill-country 
dependent on Andejan, and bordering on Tashkend, 
and sent him to renew the contest. On his taking 
leave, the faithful servant, whom he had presented to 
the Sultan, finding himself left alone in a foreign land, 
was no longer able to repress his feelings, but broke 
out into loud lamentations. The Sultan, who inquired 
what was the cause of the man’s distress, on discovering 
the truth, caused the honest Moghul to be properly 
accoutred, armed, and mounted, and sent him to follow 
his master. T 

It happened fortunately for the Khan that Mir Syed 


Ali of Kashghar died soon after his return; and that 


about four years afterwards Isan-bugha also died, and 


* Tar. Resh. f. 60. + Ibid. f. 61. 
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was succeeded by his son Dost Muhammed Khan, a 
man of a violent and imprudent character. Of the 
two sons of the Amir of Kashghar, the one sided with 
Dost Muhammed, and the other, of course, with Yunis 
Khan, who, having been previously joined by many of 
his former adherents, and by some Moghul tribes, now 
became more powerful than he had yet been. He 
moved eastward, and several times entered Kashghar, 
being fond, we are told, of cities and of cultivated 
countries, and of living in houses; but the murmurs of 
the tribes who disliked and shunned all towns and 
settled habitations, preferring to dwell under tents, to 
live the free life and to breathe the free air of the 
desert, compelled him as often to retire back into 
Moghulistan. Dost Muhammed Khan, his nephew and 
now his rival, reigned only four years. On his death, 
Yunis Khan, being joined by the chief men who had 
hitherto adhered to his brother’s party, became ll- 
powerful. A few of the immediate followers of the 
family carried off Dost’s son, Kepek Sultan, then a boy, 
and fled with him to Terfan, at the eastern extremity 
of the country. It was now the wish of Yunis Khan 
to have taken up his residence at Aksu, “ which com- 
pared with Moghulistén was something of a town,” 
but he speedily found that if he indulged this taste, 
the tribesmen would go over in a body to his grand- 
nephew Kepek Sultan. Compelled by necessity there- 
fore, he returned to the wilds of Moghulistan with all 
his followers.* 

Just at this time occurred the disastrous expedition 
of Sultan Abusaid Mirza into Irak, where he perished 
with his mighty army. ‘Three of his sons succeeded 
him, in different kingdoms, in Mawerannaher; Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza in Samarkand; Sultan Mahmud Mirza in 
Hissér, Kunduz and Badakhshdn; and Sultan Umer- 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 61—64. 
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sheikh Mirza in Andején and Ferghana. Yunis Khan, 
in fulfilment of an engagement with Sultan Abusaid, 
bestowed three of his daughters on these three Mirzas, 
with a view at once to strengthen the friendship between 
the two families, and to put an end to the enmity 
which had long subsisted between the Moghuls of the 
desert and the Chaghatdis of Mawerannaher. 

Not very long after, in the course of a.H. 877, a 
Kalimak chief (expelled from his own country by intes- 
tine feuds), entered Moghulistan, on the east, with three 


4.v.1472-3. hundred thousand followers. Defeated on the banks of 
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the Ili, by the overwhelming force of these invaders, 
Yunis Khan retreated westward to Turkistan, and 
passed the winter at Kara-Tokai. It was there that he 
was surprised by Barij Ughlan and his Uzbeks, who 
seized and plundered his camp, as has been mentioned, 
when he attacked them in turn, and inflicted on them 
an exemplary revenge. In the spring he moved to 
Tdshkend. The governor of that province was Sheikh 
Jemaleddin Khar, nominally under the Sultan of Samar- 
kand, but in the unsettled state of the country that 
followed Abusaid’s disaster in Irak, he yielded but an 
imperfect obedience to any superior. As Yunis Khan 
approached Tashkend, the Sheikh came out in state 
with a numerous retinue, as if to meet and do him 
honour.* The Khan saw, with surprise, his own 
followers suddenly disappear from his train; nor was 
he much reassured when told that they were gone 
forward to receive Sheikh Jemdl. Being soon left 
nearly alone, he was seized by his own people, at the 
command of the Sheikh, and thrown into prison, where 
he languished a whole twelvemonth. 

It appears that Y unis Khan’s Amirs, being discontented 
with him, had entered into a conspiracy with Sheikh 
Jemaleddin, to whom the whole Ulus of Moghuls sub- 


* In “ Istakbal,” as it is called. 
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mitted as their chief. The Sheikh, to add insult to in- sect. 111. 
jury, bestowed Ais-doulat Begum, the Khan’s wife, and anecdote of 
mother of the betrothed wives of the Sultans of Samar- 4/#doulat. 
kand and Ferghana, on one of his officers. The Begum, 

when this unseemly transfer was notified to her, ut- 

tered not a word. Her intended husband, arriving in 

the evening, entered the house; his attendants remain- 

ing without. The Begum’s female slaves closed the 

doors behind him, and barred them within. They then 

fell upon the unhappy bridegroom and put him to death 

with their knives. In the morning his body was igno- 
miniously cast out of the house. When Sheikh Jemé- 

leddin sent to call the Begum to account for this 
murder, “ I am the wife of Yunis Khan,” she replied, 

“and of him only. Sheikh Jemal has thought fit to give 

me to another. He knows whether this is in accord- 

ance with religion and law. J have killed the man; let 

Sheikh Jeméal kill me, if he chooses.” Jemél was loud in 

her praise, and allowed her to return with honour to 

her husband. 

It was about a year after these transactions when ranis re- 
Amir Abdal-kadus, with a small body of men, fell upon '*** 
Sheikh Jemal, slew him, and brought his head to Y tnis 
Khan whom he released from his prison. All the Mo- 
ghul chiefs who had joined the Sheikh now returned to 
their allegiance to the Khan. They protested to him 
that they had left him solely on account of his fondness 
for cities and cultivated countries, which to them were 
odious. The Khan promised that henceforward he 
would entirely give them up, and live and breathe in 
the pure air of the desert. As the Kalimaks had by 
this time returned to their own country, the Khan 
moved back with all his camp to the steppes of Moghu- 
listan. Not long after his return, the servants of Kepek 
Sultan Ughlan, Dost Muhammed’s son, who had been 
carried to Terfin, slew him and brought his head to 
Yunis Khan. Though in a state of hostility with Kepek 
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sect. 1. Sultan, the Khan was indignant at this act of treachery, 





Becomes 
sole Khan. 


Affairs of 
Kashghar, 


and gave up the murderers to undergo the penalty of 
the Muhammedan law of retaliation. Yunis Khan, thus 
relieved from all domestic enemies in the desert, re- 
mained in Moghulistan for several years, never even 
hinting a wish to visit any town; and, during that time, 
by his amiable manners and by his compliance with the 
usages of the tribes, succeeded in a very great degree 
in gaining their attachment. But though he thus be- 
came sole Khan of Moghulistan, the horde of the Mo- 
ghuls never appears perfectly to have recovered that 
degree of unity, or the Khans that degree of power, 
which they had enjoyed before the death of Weis Khan 
and the calamity of Irazan. Habits of disunion and 
discord, long indulged, prepared them for new misfor- 
tunes. : 

Some of the most important events of Yunis Khan’s 
later years, were his campaigns in Kashghar, and his 
transactions with his sons-in-law the Sultans of Maweran- 
naher. The former may be but briefly noticed, the 
latter are more nearly connected with the history of 
Samarkand. 

Muhammed Haider Mirza, Doghlat, was the Amir of 
Kashghar, who had joined the party of Yunis, and was 
protected by him. The Amir had married Jemak, the 
widow of his elder brother, to whom she had born a 
son called Ababeker. This young prince, aided by the 
intrigues of his mother, who completely directed her 
weak and uxorious husband, succeeded in wresting 
Yarkend from his uncle and stepfather. By his ad- 
venturous spirit and the unsparing prodigality with 
which he lavished on his followers whatever fell into 
his hands *, he soon attached to him a resolute band of 
chosen youths, drawn from the highest families in the 


* When unprovided with the and the whole of his most valuable 
means of satisfying his followers, he property, to be pillaged. 
sometimes gave up to them his tents, 
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tribes. Aided by them, and with the sanction of the sect. 1. 
Amir himself, he took possession of Khoten under cir- 
cumstances of the blackest treachery *: and, rendered 
bold by success, at length advanced to occupy Kashghar 
itself, the seat of the Amir’s government. Twice did 
the Amir oppose him in the field,.and twice did Aba- which ts 
beker, with a handful of resolute troops, defeat his prui™ 
numerous armies. The Amir, in his distress, applied beter. 
to Yunis Khan, who hastened to his succour with fifteen 
thousand men. The combined army of the Khan and 
Amir, amounting in all to forty-five thousand men, ad- 4.x. 884, 
vanced towards Yarkend, the seat of Ababeker’s power, ~” none 
but was met and defeated by that enterprising prince, 
with a force of little more than three thousand men. 
Next summer the Khan again advanced to the assist- 4.x. 885, 
ance of his ally, with sixty thousand of his Moghuls: 4” '48° 
but the combined army, amounting to ninety thousand, 
was once more completely routed by Ababcker, who re- 
lied chiefly on five thousand well-trained troops. The 
immediate result of this battle was the occupation of 
Kashghar by Ababeker. The Khan and the Amir fled 
to Aksu, where the Amir drew the Khan’s younger son 
Sultan Ahmed into a conspiracy against his father, 
which was with some difficulty defeated. In spite of 
this perfidy of his ally Yunis Khan was preparing to 
march anew, to restore the Amir to his dominions, when 
he was called away to protect Ferghdna.f 

Much of the latter part of Yunis Khan’s life was oc- rants 
cupied by his transactions with his sons-in-law, the Sul- Fvnsns 
tans of Samarkand and Ferghana. On the present 
occasion he found the brothers in a state of mutual 
hostility, and Sultan Umersheikh apprehensive of seeing 
his territories invaded and overrun by his brother the 
Sultan of Samarkénd. As the Khan approached Fer- 
ghdna, he was met by his son-in-law the Sultan of that 





* Tar. Resh. ff. 56—70. + Tar. Resh. ff. 56—70. 68—80. 
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SECT.1. kingdom, who assigned to him the little province of Ush, | 


east of Andejan, for his quarters. ‘The Khan laboured zea- 
lously to effect a reconciliation between the brothers; but, 
as he found it a work that required time, he prudently 
sent back the great body of Moghuls into the desert, 
under his eldest son. By his friendly intervention the 
intended invasion was prevented. At the end of win- 
ter, when the Khan returned into his own country, he 
left Muhammed Haider, the deposed Amir of Kashghar, 
in the government of Ush, promising to come back and 
rejoin him at the proper season. But this arrangement 
was not agreeable to Sultan Umersheikh, who, on the 
Khan’s departure, divested the Amir of his authority. 
Muhammed Haider, unable to stay where he was, or to 
go to Moghulistan, repaired to Kashghar, flattering 
himself that Ababeker, who was at once his nephew 
and step-son, would grant him a favourable reception. 
Immediately on his arrival, however, he was thrown 
into prison, where he languished for a year; when, by 
a clemency very unusual with Ababeker, he was allowed 
to leave the country and proceed to Badakhshan. 
Thence he went to Samarkand, where he remained two 
years; and afterwards joined Yunis Khan on that chief’s 
earnest invitation, and was with him on his death-bed, 
assisting him by his skill in medicine, for which the 
Amir was celebrated in his own country. Ababeker 
Mirza was thus left in possession of Kashghar, with all 
its dependent provinces, which that able but blood-thirsty 
and unscrupulous tyrant ruled nearly fifty years, and 
continued to hold at the accession of Baber.* 

Yunis Khan was never sorry to have a pretext for 
lingering near the Sirr. He was particularly attached 
to Sultan Umersheikh Mirza, the father of Baber. They 
are represented as having lived together on the most 
familiar terms. The Khan sometimes carried the Sultan 


* Tar. Resh, ff.68—80. 198—195. 
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to Moghulistan to visit him, and entertained him for a secT. nL 


month or two in his tents; and, in return, accompanied 
the young Sultan to Andejain, passing an equal space 
of time in his palace. Umersheikh, who was ambitious 
and restless, made every exertion, but in vain, to in- 
duce the Khan to assist him in the conquest of Samar- 
kand. With his own inferior forces he repeatedly in- 
vaded that kingdom. His brother, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
retaliated by frequent invasions of Ferghdna. To de- 
feat these invasions Umersheikh, year after year, called 
in Yunis Khan, assigning to him some portion of his 
dominions, in which he took up his residence during 
the winter with his household and immediate followers, 
while the great body of the Ulus remained with their 
flocks in the wide-spreading steppes of their country. 
On the return of spring, when the Khan visited Mo- 
ghulistan, the Sultan resumed possession of his districts. 
This armed mediation of the Khan prevented the suc- 
cess of Sultan Ahmed’s plans against Andejan. 

On one occasion, however, a serious misunderstanding 
arose between the two friends. Umersheikh had given 
up to the Khan the province of Akhsi for his winter 
quarters. Sultan Ahmed Mirza, who was ready to in- 
vade the country, on hearing of the Khan’s movements, 
desisted from his hostile intentions. Umersheikh, thus 
relieved from his apprehensions, was impatient that the 
Khan should withdraw from Akhsi, which was the prin- 
cipal district of his kingdom; and, the Khan delaying 
and putting off his departure from time to time, the 
Sultan at length, losing patience, advanced to expel him 
by force. All the Khan’s attempts to soothe him prov- 
ing ineffectual, a battle ensued at Tika-sakaratha, when 
the Sultan was defeated, taken prisoner and brought in 
bonds before Yunis Khan. The good old Khan rose 
as his son-in-law approached, advanced to meet him, 
made his bonds be removed, loaded him with presents, 
and sct him at liberty; telling him to hasten straight 
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srecT.1. home to prevent such disturbances as might be expected 
to ensue from the news of his discomfiture and supposed 
captivity ; and promised himself to follow without delay. 
The Khan then proceeded to send off such of the tribes 
as were still with him to Moghulistan, and soon after, 
with his private household and a few followers, set out 
for Andejan, where he spent two months with the Sultan 
in his palace, and conducted himself in so frank and 
friendly a manner that no trace of soreness was left 
in the mind of either. 

It was in the course of one of the many quarrels that 
arose between the sovereigns of Samarkand and Fer- 
ghana, that Khwaja Nasireddin Obeidulla, a holy man 
of great celebrity, was called in from Samarkand to 
Obeid’e2e- mediate a treaty of peace between the Khan and 
the Khan. Umersheikh on the one part, and Sultan Ahmed on 

the other, and was received with much distinction by 
them all. ‘I had heard,” said he, in relating the 
circumstance, “ that Yunis Khan was a Moghul, and 
I concluded that he was a beardless Moghul, with the 
rude manners and deportment of an inhabitant of the 
desert. On the contrary, I found him a handsome 
man, with a fine bushy beard, of elegant address, most 
agreeable and refined manners and conversation, such 
as are very seldom to be met with in the most polished 
society.” One happy consequence resulted from this 
meeting. The venerable Khwaja addressed letters to 
all the Sultans around, with whom his influence was 
very great, to inform them that he had seen Yunis 
Khan, the Moghul. “ The followers of such a man,” 
said he, ‘ are not to be carried off as booty. They 
belong to Islam: and,” continues our author, “ from 
that time forward, in Mawerannaher and Khorasan, 
none bought or sold captive Moghuls, who previously 
had been purchased in the same way as all Kafirs (in- 
fidels) are.” * 





* Tar, Resh. &. 66—68. 
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kend and Seirdm, which he made over to his brother * » !474- 


Umersheikh (the father of Baber), who possessed them 
several years. On the occasion of a new quarrel be- 
tween the brothers, however, Sultan Ahmed raised an 
army to recover these territories. Umersheikh, as 
usual, called in Yunis Khan to his aid, and as the 
price of his alliance ceded Seiram to him. When the 
Khan entered the civilised country in which it lay, 
with the intention of taking up his winter quarters, a 
number of the Moghul tribes, always attached to the 
life of the desert, and jealous of their Khan’s fondness 
for cities and agriculture, separated from his camp, 
deserted, and went home. The pertinacity with which 
Yunis Khan so often went in the teeth of their pre- 
dilections may seem inconsistent with his acknowledged 
talents ; but, besides the natural influence of his learned 
education and early habits, he was affected by religious 
motives. His subjects were still in general pagans, or 
inclined to paganism; and his piety led him earnestly 
to desire that he could induce them to cultivate the 
ground, being firmly persuaded, says his historian, that 
until they settled and inhabited towns, he could not 
thoroughly introduce the Moslem faith.* Hence his 
repeated though ineffectual attempts to lead them to a 
more settled life. On the present occasion, the more 
refractory and resolute of those who adhered to their 
ancient faith and usages, and they seem to have been 
the great majority of the Moghuls, separated from him 
altogether, and returned into their deserts, carrying 
along with them, and puttiny at their head, his younger 
son, Sultan Ahmed Khan. But, as the extinction of 
his brother Isanbugha’s family had now left Yunis 


* Tar. Resh. f.112. Asimilar by Christian missionaries. 
observation has repeatedly been made 
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Khan without a rival, this defection affected him less 
seriously than it would have done at an earlier period, 
as the ascendency of his own family in Moghulistan 
was still left secure. 

That winter the Khan passed in Seiram. The army 
of Sultan Ahmed having moved from Samarkand to 
recover the disputed provinces, Yunis Khan sent his 
eldest son Sultan Mahmud, with thirty thousand men, 
that he might form a junction with Umersheik, who 
was on his march from Ferghana, at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, to attack the common enemy. When 
the three armies had approached near each other, and 
a bloody battle was on the eve of being fought, Khwaja 
Nasireddin Obeidulla, hastening from Samarkand, sent 
forward expresses to announce his approach. The 
three potentates, obedient to the voice of the saintly 
man, halted the moment the messengers reached them. 
The Khwaja brought the princes together into one 
apartment, and sitting down along with them, mediated, 
or rather dictated, the conditions of a peace. Tashkend, 
as well as Seir4m, was given up to the Khan by the 
consent of the hostile brothers; and for some years 
continued to be the usual residence of one branch of 
the Moghul Khans. 

About two years after these events, Yunis Khan 
died, at the age of seventy-four. None other of the 
Chaghataéi Khans had attained to that age, says the 
historian; nay, hardly any of them had attained to 
forty.* He was an accomplished, brave, and generous 
prince; but, in his later years, placed in a situation 
much at variance with the previous habits of his life. 

On his death, his elder son, Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
generally called in this history “ the Elder Khan,” was 
proclaimed his successor as Grand Khan, and reigned 
over the tribes which had entered Tashkend and Seiram, 


* These are lunar years. Tar. Resh. ff. 68. 80. 110. 
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or that dwelt in the neighbouring steppes; but his. 


younger son, Sultan Ahmed Khan (called hereafter 
‘‘the Younger Khan’’) continued to govern the tribes 
that ranged in the more distant and much more exten- 
sive wilds of Moghulistan, reaching far to the north 
and east. 

No sooner did the death of the Khan become known 
to the Sultans of Ferghana and Samarkand, than they 
hastened to recover what they had lost. The former 
having pushed on a considerable force under his most 
distinguished officers, succeeded in getting possession 
of Ushter, a strong fortress in Tashkend. The loss of 
the conciliating spirit of Yunis Khan was now felt. 
Ushter was immediately afterwards attacked and stormed 
by the new Khan, and all the Sultan’s brave adherents 
put to the sword. As they consisted of his best troops, 
this reverse entirely broke his strength, which never 
had been great.* 

Nor was the Sultan of Samarkand more successful. 
In the course of the following year he led an immense 
army, said to consist of no less than an hundred and 
fifty thousand men, to recover Tashkend, was met by 
the elder Khanon the Chirr, a river which passes Tash- 
kend on its way to the Sirr, and there completely 
routed, crowds of his army being drowned in attempt- 
ing to recross. Mahmud, pursuing his advantage, 
took possession of the country of Turkistan, lower 
down the Iaxartes, which had been occupied by the 
Sultan of Samarkand, for whom it was then held by 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, that prince’s maternal 
uncle.t The Terkhdn was himself taken and kept as a 
prisoner, and was afterwards useful in negotiating a 
peace. Thegovernment of Turkistaén was bestowed, as 
a reward for some important services, on Shahi-Beg or 
Sheib4ni Khan, who had now entered the service of the 
Khan. 


* Tar. Resh. f. 81. Baber does + Baber’s Mem. p. 21.; Tar. 
not allude to this loss at Ushter. Resh. f. 80. 
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The loss of Turkistén was not the only consequence 
of the disaster on the Chirr. When the news of it 
reached the Governor of Uratippa, in alarm, he gave 
up that valuable district to Umirsheikh Mirza of 
Ferghdna, who continucd to possess it till his death. 

Sheibini, now Governor of Turkistan, gradually 
acquired a singular ascendency over the elder Khan, 
his patron; the natural influence of a powerful over a 
weak mind.* No sooner was he established in his 
government, than the scattered Uzbeks who were 
attached to the old dynasty, began to assemble from 
all quarters, under the banners of the grandson of their 
ancient chief. The patronage thus afforded by the 
Khan to the family of their mortal foe, led to keen 
remonstrances on the part of the sons of Girdi Khan 
and Jani Beg Khan, the founders of the new confederacy 
of the Kaizak-Uzheks. The Moghuls and Kaizdks had 
always hitherto been connected as friends and allies, 
the Kaiziks having received from the Moghuls a tract 
of their country, when they originally fled from the 
oppression of Abulkhair Khan and renounced his govern- 
ment. The Kaizdks now complained, that, to bestow 
Turkistan on Sheibéni Khan, their hereditary enemy, 
was bringing him into direct collision with them. This 
quarrel produced a rupture, which terminated in a war 
between the Kaizaks and Moghuls, in the course of 
which Mahinud (the elder Khan) suffered two great 
defeats. These discomfitures of the Khan were, how- 
ever, somewhat connected with another part of the 
internal policy of his government. “ Yunis Khan,” 
says the historian, “ had always been the khan of the 
great chiefs. Men who succeed to power without any 
effort frequently do not attend to, or do not know the 
worth of men of merit; nay, they vainly imagine that 
any whom they think fit to patronise or favour thereby 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 9, 10. 
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become men of worth. In conformity with this per- 
nicious maxim, the new Khan, forsaking his father’s 
policy, protected and patronised persons of low degree, 
who constantly employed themselves in undermining 
and subverting the old and dignified chiefs; so that, at 
last, the Khan proceeded to put to death five great 
Amirs, who were heads of departments, and extirpated 
their families, placing five others of low rank in their 
places. When the differences arose between the Khan 
and the Kaizak Uzbeks, on the subject of Sheibani, and 
went on till they ended in war, these five mean creatures 
were his ministers. Hence,” continues the historian, 
‘‘ defeat ensued; and the fame of the Khan and the 
terror of his name, which had settled on the hearts of 
the Sultans around, through the exertions of their pre- 
decessors in office, were entirely dissipated.” * But the 
power of Sheibani continued to increase, and he daily 
became more and more independent in his government 
of Turkistan. 

The younger Khan, who ruled in eastern Moghul- 
istan, was a man of much greater energy and capacity 
than his brother. When in his father’s lifetime he 
retreated into the desert from Tashkend, accompanied 
by the discontented Moghuls, his first and most earnest 
concern was to reduce the power of the heads of tribes, 
by whom his father’s plans had often been thwarted. 
To this task he devoted himself for ten years; in the 
course of which time he attained his purpose, by weak- 
ening some and destroying others. In the prosecution 
of this design he made many long and rapid marches, 
and fought many bloody battles; and it was only by 
his uncommon bodily strength and prowess, and by his 
skill in the management of his sabre, that he escaped, 
though not unwounded, from the attempts made by the 
indignant and refractory chieftains to assassinate him. 
In the end, however, he overcame every opposition, and 


* Tar. Resh. f. 83. 
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roads on the Infidel Kalimaks, whom he defeated in two 
bloody battles, which earned for him the name of Ilachi 
Khan, signifying in their language “the slaughtering 
Khan,” a designation by which he was ever after popu- 
larly known. When his brother Mahmud (the elder 
Khan) was defeated by the Kaiz4k Uzbeks, Ahmed 
marched to his assistance, invaded their territory, thrice 
drove them from the field, and plundered their country. 
He kept Moghulistan in such order, we are told, that, 
for the extent of seven or eight months’ journey, not a 
Kalimak or Kaizak dared to set foot on his territory.* 

Such was the state of Moghulistan, and its Khans, on 
the accession of Baber. 


Part Second. CHAGHATAI KHANS OF MAWERANNAHER. — THEIR DE- 
CLINE AND EXTINCTION. 


WE have seen that the Chaghatéi Empire came to be 
divided into two great parts, Moghulistan and Maweran- 
naher, from the time of the first Isan-bugha, if not earlier. 
The history of the Khans of Moghulistan we have briefly 
traced. The territory lying between the Sirr and the 
Hazara mountains, with its inhabitants, more particu- 
larly and almost exclusively acquired the name of 
Chaghatai; a name afterwards still farther restricted to 
the portion of that territory lying beyond the Amu. 
The earlier succession of the Khans of Mdwerannaher 
was troubled and uncertain; the strongest proof of 
which is, that, after Isan-bugha’s departure for Mo- 
ghulistan, of the ten who occur between him and Kasén 
Sultan, from a.H. 721 to A.H. 733, in the short space of 
twelve years, two are not of the Chaghatdi line, (one 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 84—86.; and B&aber’s Memoirs. 
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being descended of Tuli and one of Oktai,) while the 
names of four are not contained in the lists of several 
historians of the dynasty. 

Kazan Sultan Khan, who reigned about fourteen 
years, was the last of the Khans of Mawerannaher who 
was not a mere puppet in the hands of the Minister. 
Having put to death several Amirs and Nuians, his 
tyranny or severity excited revolt among the chiefs of 


the different districts of his dominions. Mir Kazaghan,. 


the head of a Moghul tribe settled in Khutlan on the 
Amu, was placed at the head of the confederated insur- 
gents; and, after a war carried on with various success, 
Kazan Khan fell in battle, about a hundred and four 
years after the death of Chaghatai. By these events the 
power of the Khans of Mawerannaher received a fatal 
blow. ‘ After him,” says Abulghazi Khan, ‘there were 
indeed other khans in that country, but they were such 
as only bore the name of Khan without having the 
power, each head of a tribe assuming the liberty of 
doing what he pleased, and obeying the Khan as much 
as he thought fit.” * 

It is unnecessary to follow the series of Chaghatai 
Khans who succeeded, princes possessed of no real au- 
thority, employed merely to sanction the acts of ambi- 
tious ministers, and most of them raised to the throne 
and dragged down and murdered, as state policy or the 
minister’s caprice happened to suggest. Transoxiana 
fell into a state of anarchy, and to the calamity of in- 
testine war was added that of Tartar invasion from the 
north. From all of these evils it was relieved by the 
final success of the great Taimur; who, having over- 
come all his competitors, reduced the country to order, 
and ruled with uncontrolled power. He retained, how- 
ever, the still venerated name and dignity of the Khans; 


* Abulghazi, Hist. Gen. pt. v. Kazin Khan, is given in Appendix 
c. ii. A listof the Chaghatéi Khans C. 
of Mawerannaher, who succeeded 
F 2 
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sect. 11. though, for whatever cause, he changed the family ; in- 


Their ex- 
tinction. 


stead of a descendant of Chaghatdi setting up one 
Syurghatmish, of the race of Oktéi Khan, in whose 
name as Khékdn or Grand Khan, and not in that of 
Taimur, all edicts and commissions were _ issued. 
Though this deference was paid to ancient usage, the 
Khan was carefully deprived of all real authority, and 
his office was a mere name. Syurghatmish dying in 
the lifetime of Taimur, the title was bestowed on his 
son Sultan Mahmitd Khan, who has acquired a place in 
history from being the person by whom the Ottoman 
emperor, Bajazet Ilderim, was made prisoner at the great 
battle of Angora. Sultan Mahmfid appears to have held 
the dignity of Khan as long as Taimur lived. - The 
future succession is uncertain. Tuman Kutluk Ughlan 
is said to have succeeded Sultan Mahmud. But with 
them the Grand Khans acknowledged in Mawerannaher 
probably ended. In the time of Ulugh Beg Mirza, 
Taimur’s grandson, the monarchs of Samarkand began 
to issue firmans in their own name. Though the names 
of Toghlak-Taimur and of his son Elias Khwaja, Khans 
of Moghulistan, are found in the list of Chaghatdi 
Khans contemporary with Taimur, these princes were 
never recognised to the south of the Sirr, except fora 
brief period of four or five years, when their armies 
were in the temporary possession of the country.* 
When the dynasty of the Chaghatdi Khans became 
extinguished in Mawerannaher, it was succeeded by 
that of Taimur; to whom, down to the present day, the 
monarchs of the East delight to trace up their origin. 


* The principal authorities for rat, Abulghazi, and Deguignes. 
this period are Sherfeddin, the Shaj- 
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SECTION FOURTH. 


NEW TURKI DYNASTY OF M{R TAIMUR.—HIS CONQUESTS.—SHARUKH 
AND ULUGH BEG MIRZAS.—ABUSA[D MIRZA.—HIS DEATH.—DIVISION 
OF HIS DOMINIONS. — UMERSHEIKH MIRZA, KING OF FERGHANA. — 
HIS DEATH. — SUCCESSION OF BABER. 


Tarmur Bec, the founder of a new dynasty, was born 
in Transoxiana, at Shehr-sebz, or Kesh, thirty miles 
south of Samarkand, on the 25 Shabaén a. H. 736 (a. D. 
1336, April 9.).* He was the son of the Chief of the 
Birlés, a tribe of the purest Mongol origin, but the 
scattered individuals of which, from long residence in 
Turki countries, had become Turks in manners and 
language. His extraction, like that of all other great 
monarchs, has been traced back into fabulous times. 
As Chengiz Khan was the conqueror whose family for 
a century and a half had given rulers to all the prin- 
cipal countries of Tartary and Persia, a connection 
with it was courted as a mark of dignity and import- 
ance ; and a pedigree connecting him with that family 
was easily discovered for the successful warrior. The 
period of time which had elapsed between Chengiz 
Khan and Taimur was too short, and the descendants 
of the great conqueror were too well known, to admit 
of any claim on the part of Taimur to a direct descent 
from him. But flattery found their common ancestor 
in the holy Alankdéwa, and Taimur could claim as well 
as Chengiz, the honour of a heavenly descent. Whether 
he really did so, or whether the claim was made for 


* Abulghazi, pt. v. c, 11. and iv. 
Fr 3 
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He certainly, 


Claim to be BOWever, if the memoirs ascribed to him are authentic, 
Hereditary did claim to be of the same family as Chengiz, and even 


Prime 
Minister. 


The Al- 
tamghéa of 
Tumana 
Khan. 


the whole earth with its splendour. 


to have pretensions to be hereditary Prime Minister of 
the dynasty. 

The story was that Tumana, one of the ancestors of 
Chengiz, had twin sons, Kabul and Kajuli. The eldest 
one night dreamed that he saw a blazing star between 
the heaven and earth, the brightness of which gradually 
increased till 1t obscured all the other stars, and filled 
The younger 
brother had the sane dream, only his star was smaller, 
and its effulgence less brilliant. Interpreters of dreams 
were consulted, who predicted that from the race of 
the elder a mighty monarch would arise, who should 
conquer the whole earth, which his posterity would 
rule for ages; and that the younger brother and his 
descendants were to be their prime ministers. To 
carry into effect this declared will of heaven, the two 
brothers, it is pretended, entered into a covenant, 
styled ‘“ the Altamghé of Tumana Khan ;” by which it 
was agreed, that, while the princes of the elder branch 
of the family were to be invested with all the honours 
of the sovereignty, the active cares of the administra- 
tion were to devolve on the family of the younger 
brother. From Kabul, the elder brother, was descended 
Chengiz; and from Kajuli, the younger, came Mir 


Taimur.* 


* The genealogy given in the 
Jami-it-towérikh and the Moiz-ul- 
ansab (Hist. des Mongols, p. 679.) 
differs in its earlier stages from that 
in Abulghazi, Hist. Gen. pt. iv. 
c.xv. The dream, as related in the 
Shajrat-ul-Atrak, is much more spe- 
cific and more minutely prophetic, 
pp. 55—57.; see also, pp. 353. 367, 
368. The more important question, 
regarding the grants of the Visier- 


Karachar Niian (or Nevian) was the Atalik 


ship to Taimur’s family, is not free 
from difficulty. It is not clear when 
they are first mentioned, and there 
seem even to be discordant claims. 
In Taimur’s Institute, as published 
by White, Taimur states that the 
agreement between K 4bul Khan and 
K4juli Behdader was shown to him 
by Toghlak Taimur himself, pp. 22 
—25. This is the more singular 
as we have already seen that a claim 
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or Minister of Chengiz, during his minority; in pursu- 
ance, it is asserted, of this ancient compact, which 
Chengiz afterwards renewed. That prince is said to 
have left Kardchar Nuian as Prime Minister to his 
son Chaghatai Khan, who, on his part, at his death 
also committed to that able politician the execution of 
his will and the care of his children. It seems more 
certain that an agreement in writing was entered into 
between Dawa Chichan, a descendant of Chaghatdi, 
when he became Grand Khan of the Moghuls, and 
Alengiz Nuian, a grandson of Kérdchar, confirming 
the two alleged prior contracts. From Kérdachar, 
Taimur is said to have been the fifth in descent. At 
all events, to be born like Taimur of the family of the 
Chief of the noble tribe of Birlés, was no mean origin. 


But whatever was Taimur’s descent, his high eleva- 


tlon was due to his own 


similar to that made for Taimur, to 
be Prime Minister to the Khan, was 
set up for Yulaji, the very person 
who had placed Toghlak Taimur on 
the throne. Yet Taimur was a 
Birlas, Ydlaji a Doghlat. Mirza 
Haider, a descendant of Ydlaji and 
a man of veracity, informs us that he 
saw the firmans that had been issued 
in favour of Khodaidad, confirming 
the previous grants made to his 
family by Chengiz Khan and Togh- 
lak Taimur, in his father's pos- 
session; that they were dated in 
spring, in the year of the Hog, at 
Kunduz; and that they were de- 
qgoyed in the confusions consequent 
on the wars with Shahi Beg Khan. 
Tar. Resh. f.42. It would seem, 
therefore, as if claims were made by 
different families. The diversity 
between the representations of Tai- 
mur and Mirza Haider is curious, 
and may be considered as casting 
some doubt on the authenticity of 
the Institutes and Tazuk of Taimur. 
Gibbon, with his usual critical acu- 


transcendent talents. His 
men, remarks, on occasion of the 
term Uzbek used in them, as applied 
to the invaders of Transoxiana, 
under Toghlak Taimur and his son, 
that were he assured that it existed 
in the original (Tarki) Institutes, 
he would boldly pronounce them a 
forgery. It may be remarked that 
neither Baber, a descendant of Tai- 
mur, nor Mirza Haider, Baber’s 
cousin, both of then princes who 
wrote commentaries of their own 
transactions, the one in Turki, the 
other in Persian, ever allude to 
Taimur as the author of a similar 
work, It is not impossible that his 
Commentaries were known only in 
that branch of his family that reigned 
in Ir4k and the West. I throw 
out these remarks rather for the 
purpose of exciting investigation 
than of delivering an opinion. At 
the same time, a critical examina- 
tion of the Tuzdak and Institutes 
would be a valuable contribution to 
Oriental History. 
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SECT. lV. first contests, like those of Chengiz Khan, had for their 





and con- 
quests, 


His death, 


A. H. 807, 
a.v. 1405. 


Mirza Mir- 
anshah. his 
third son. 


Mirza Sul- 
tan Mu- 
hammed, 


object to gain the direction of his own tribe, which, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, he attained; and, 
following up his success, after long and painful exer- 
tions he became the undisputed ruler of all Maweran- 
naher, and had the glory of restoring to peace and to 
prosperity its various provinces, which had long been a 
prey to anarchy. After this success at home, he led 
his victorious troops not only into the deserts of Kip- 
chak and of Moghulistan, but through the richest 
provinces of Asia, which one after another he reduced 
under his power, from the Dardanelles to Delhi; and 
left at his death one of the greatest empires the world 
ever saw. The troops by which he effected his con- 
quests were chiefly drawn from the Tarki tribes beyond 
the Oxus. 

The history of Taimur and his earlier descendants is 
well known. It is only necessary for the present pur- 
pose to follow the history of the province of Mawer- 
annaher. Soon after Taimur’s death, his mighty 
empire was divided into many separate kingdoms. 
Mawerannaher became the portion of his son Shahrukh 
Mirza, who long held it. Taimur’s third son, Mirza 
Miranshah, from whom Baber was descended, hed for 
his share Azerbaijan, Syria, and Irak. He lived chiefly 
at ‘Tabriz, the climate of which suited his constitution. 
But he fell, not long after his father’s death, in a battle 
with Yusef, the chief of a Turkoman horde, near 
Tabriz. 

Mirza Mirdnshah’s eldest son, Mirza Sultan Mu: 
hammed, at the time of his father’s death was residing 
in Samarkand, where he was treated with great kind- 
ness by his uncle Shahrukh Mirza, and by that prince’s 
son Ulugh Beg Mirza, more celebrated for his en- 
couragement of science, and especially for the Astro- 
nomical Tables constructed under his patronage, than 
for his extensive dominions. - Mirza Sultan Muhammed 
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does not appear to have taken any active part in public sect. Iv. 
life. When visited on his death-bed by his cousin ~ _ 
Ulugh Beg, he took his son Abusaid’s hand, and placing ,,,,,., 
it in that of Ulugh Beg, recommended the young man Abusaid 
to his protection. The trust thus committed to him, ™ 
Ulugh Beg faithfully fulfilled; and Abusaid, for some 

years, served him with diligence and affection. But 

when one of the sons of Ulugh Beg rebelled, and his 
father marched from Samarkand to chastise him, Abu- 

said Mirza, led by a guilty ambition, having secretly 
formed a party, occupied that capital. Ulugh Beg, 
hurrying back to quell this unlooked-for revolt, was 
followed and defeated by his rebellious son, by whose 

order he was soon after murdered, though the decree 

for his execution is said to have borne the name of the 

titular Grand-Khan.* The parricide next defeated a.u. sss, 
Abusaid and made him prisoner, yet survived but a “™'*4* 
short time, and was murdered in his turn. The young 
captive being released from custody, after various 
reverses of fortune, joined Abulkhair Khan in the 

wilds of Kipchaék, and induced him to lead a body of 

his Uzbeks into Mawerannaher. Escaping from the 
Khan’s camp, after a victory gained by the Uzbeks 

near Samarkand, Abusaid suddenly entered that capital, 

as has lieen mentioned, and was received with acclama- 

tions of joy by the inhabitants, who above all things 
dreaded the entrance of the barbarians, and gladly 
raised him to the throne.t In the course of an active 

and vigorous reign, he not only subdued Mawerannaher, 

but extended his kingdom over Khordsdn as far as 
Mekran and the Indus. But having engaged in an 
expedition into Azerbaijan, to support one tribe of 
Turkomans against Uzan Hasan the chief of another, 

who aimed at subjugating the province, he was sur- 


* This was probably one of the in which the Grand Khan's name 
last instances, perhaps the very last, was employed. 
+ See before, pp. 29. and 47. 
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rounded by that chieftain’s army in the defiles of the 
mountains near Ardebil, and perished with the greater 
part of his immense host. This event formed an era 
that long continued to be remembered as “ the calamity 
of Irak.” 

On the death of this powerful prince, the grand- 
father of Baber, his extensive dominions fell to pieces, 
and were occupied partly by his sons and partly by 
strangers. Of his sons, four became independent princes. 
The eldest, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, became sovereign of 
Samarkand and Bokhaéra; Sultan Mahmud Mirza, his 
third son, gained possession of the provinces lying 
between the Hindu-kush and Asfera mountains, a tract 
comprising Badakshan, Khutlén, Turmez, and Hisér- 
shadman ; his fourth son, Umersheikh Mirza, the father 
of Baber, continued to rule the small kingdom of 
Ferghana or Andejan, lying on both sides of the upper 
course of the Sirr, which he had governed in his father’s 
lifetime. A younger son, Ulugh Beg Mirza, retained 
possession of Kabul and Ghazni, which also had been 
given him by his father. The rich country of Khorasén, 
after a long series of revolutions, was at length con- 
quered and enjoyed in peace by Sultan Husein Mirza, 
Baikera, also a descendant of Taimur, the greatest 
prince of his time, and an eminent patron of learning 
and learned men, as well as of all the fine arts. 

Sultan Umersheikh Mirza, Baber’s father, had re- 
ceived the little country of Ferghana from his father 
in early life. He was, as we have seen, of an ambitious, 
restless disposition; and made repeated attempts to 
conquer Samarkand, the kingdom of his eldest brother, 
who in return as often invaded his dominions. Both 
married daughters of Yunis Khan, the Grand Khan of 
the Moghuls, who on different occasions marched to 
the assistance of Umersheikh, his favourite son-in-law, 
and mediated a peace between the brothers. Besides 
Ferghana, the Mirza for some time possessed the fruitful 
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provinces of Tashkend and Seirain, which passed from sect. 1v. 
him into the hands of the Moghul Khans. He also ~ 
held for a short time Shahrokhia; and when Sultan av. 1488. 
Ahmed Mirza suffered his great defeat on the Chirr, 

the governor of Uratippa surrendered that place to 
Umersheikh, who kept it till his death. 

The Sultan had long reigned in his little kingdom, 4.+. 899, 

when, in A.H. 899, Sultan Mahmud, the Khan of the “” *“°* 
Moghuls, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samar- 
kand, who had taken umbrage at some part of his is dom. 
conduct, entered into a confederacy to deprive him of nlonsin- 
his dominions; and cemented their union by the — 
marriage of the Khan with a daughter of the Mirza. 
The more effectually to carry their purpose into effect, 
it was concerted that the Khan should enter Ferghana 
on the north and seize the provinces beyond the river; 
while the Mirza was to enter the kingdom from the 
south and seize those on the left bank of the river. 
Accordingly, Mahmud, advancing from Tashend with 
a large army of his Moghuls, penetrated into Akhsi, 
the chief of the northern provinces; and the Mirza at 
the same time marching from Samarkand, took the 
direction of Andejdn, the capital of the provinces of 
the south. 

It was at this crisis, when his country was a prey tO His death; 
invasion, that Sultan Umersheikh Mirza was carried 
off by an unforeseen accident. His palace stood on 
an eminence in the castle of Akhsi. Like many princes 
of the age, he amused himself with training tame pigeons. 
Happening one day to go into a pigeon-house that was 
constructed within the palace, on the edge of a steep 
cliff overhanging the river below, the foundation gave 
way, he was precipitated down the cliff along with the 
building, and killed on the spot. This event happened 
in the thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth year of his age, 
when he had reigned about twenty-six ycars, reckoning 
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from his father’s death.* He is described by his son as 
a brave, good-humoured prince, of a sweet temper, ele- 
gant and refined in his manners and conversation, fond 
of letters and remarkable for his justice. In his exter- 
nal policy he was ambitious, restless, and unsteady. He 
left three sons, Baber Mirza, by Kutluk-nigér Khanum, 
the second daughter of Yunis Khan; Jehangir Mirza, 
by Fatima Sultan, the daughter of a chief of the Moghul 
Tuméans ; and Nasir Mirza by Umeid of Andejan, a con- 
cubine. He had five daughters, two of them post- 
humous. 

It may not be unnecessary to mention again in this 
place what were the states that bordered upon Fergh- 
dna, and what princes reigned in them at this period. 

The Uhis of Moghuls on the Sirr, had for its grand 
Khan, Sultan Mabmud Khan, the eldest son of Yunis 
Khan, and Baber’s maternal uncle. Besides the provinces 
of Tdshkend, Seir4m and Shahrokhia, he possessed some 
extent of territory in the desert. 

But the wide desert of Moghulistin was held by 
Sultan Ahmed Khan, Mahmud’s younger brother; and 
the tribes that acknowledged him, fed their flocks in a 
range of country, three months’ journey in extent, 
reaching from Tashkend to Yelduz. 

Of the territory of Juji Khan, the Desht-Kipchak, the 
eastern part was held by the Uzbeks. There had been 
a rupture in their tribes. On the defeat and death of 
Abulkhair Khan, the power of his family was broken. 
His son Baruj Ughlan had soon after shared a fate 
similar to that of his father; and his grandson Shahi 
Beg Khan, had been compelled to quit the desert, and 
after having lived as a refugee at Bokhdéra, was now in 
Turkistaén, which he held under the, protection of Sultan 
Mahmid Khan, and strengthened himself by collecting 
the scattered remnants of the tribe that continued to be 


* a.m. 899, Ramzan 4 (a.p. nine lunar years old. 
1494, June 9.). He was thirty- 
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attached to his family, and such other Uzbeks as were 
discontented with their new rulers. 
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The other branch of the Uzbeks, (who got the name of Kats uz- 


Kaizdk Uzbeks, ) from having been originally a small pre- 
datory body, had by the course of events become the 
most powerful division of the two; and occupied the en- 
tire desert north of Turkistan as far as the Yaik. Their 
Khan at this period was Berenduk Khan, the son of 
Gerdi. That country, by the writers of the time, is 
often called Uzbekistan. 

Kashghar was governed by Ababeker Mirza, a prince 
of great courage, but infamous for his tyranny and 
cruelty. 

In Mawerannaher; Samarkand and Bokhara, with 
Shehr-sebz and Karshi, were held by Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, Umersheikh’s elder brother. 

Hisér, Khutlan, Badakhskén, and Kunduz were in 
the possession of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, the immediate 
elder brother of Umersheikh. 

The three brothers, Ahmed, Mahmud, and Umersheikh, 
had each married a daughter of Yunis Khan. 

The more distant kingdoms of Kabul and Ghazni con- 
tinued to be held by Sultan Ulugh Mirza, a fourth 
brother of the Mirzas. 

Khorasan obeyed Sultan Husein Mirza Baikera, who 
at that time was by far the most powerful of the princes 
of the House of Taimur. His capital was Herat, which 
for the space of nearly half a century was the most 
magnificent city of the East, and celebrated not merely 
for the splendour and dignity of its Court, the archi- 
tectural beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, and 
palaces, but as being the resort of the greatest Divines, 
philosophers, poets, and historians of the age, who re- 
ceived the most liberal patronage from the Khakan and 
his Amirs.* 


* The materials for this chapter the Tarikhi Reshidi, and Baber’s 
are supplied by the Rozet-us-Sefa, Memoirs. 
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BOOK FIRST. 


FROM BABER’S ACCESSION TO HIS FIRST EXPULSION FROM 


MAWERANNAHER. 





CHAPTER FIRST. 


CONQUEST AND LOSS OF SAMARKAND.—LOSS AND RECOVERY 


OF ANDEJAN. 


ACCESSION OF BABER.—STATE OF FERGHANA, WHICH IS ATTACKED 
ON ALL SIDES.—INVADERS REPELLED.— DEATH OF SULTAN AHMED 
OF SAMARKAND, AND OF SULTAN MAHMUD, HIS BROTHER.—REVOLU- 
TIONS OF THAT COUNTRY.—BABER INVADES IT.—HE BLOCKADES THE 
CAPITAL.—HUTS HIS ARMY IN WINTER QUARTERS.—IS ATTACKED BY 
SHEIBANI KHAN.—TAKES SAMARKAND.—REVOLT IN FERGHANA, IN 
FAVOUR OF HIS BROTHER JEHANG{R.—BABER MARCHES TO QUELL IT. 
— LOSES SAMARKAND AND ANDEJAN. — HIS DISTRESS. — APPLIES 
FOR SUCCOUR TO SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. — GETS POSSESSION OF 
MARGHINAN. — RISING OF THE POPULATION OF FERGBANA IN HIS 
FAVOUR. — RECOVERS ANDEJAN.—REVOLT OF HIS MOGHUL TROOPS. 
—SUCCES8 OF TAMBOL AND HIS DEFEAT. — CAMPAIGN OF KAsAN, — 


BABER CONCLUDES A PEACE WITH JEHANG[R AND TAMBOL. 


ZEH{R-ED-DIN MuHAMMED was born on the 6th day of 


Moharrem, A.H. 888. 


He was the son of Umersheikh 


Mirza, the sovereign of Ferghana, by his wife Kutluk- 
nigé4r Khdénum, the daughter of Yunis Khan, the Grand 
Khan of the Horde of Moghuls.* His name was 


* Baber’s genealogy, on the fa- 
ther's side, was; Baber the son of 
Sultan Umarsheikh Mirza, the son 
of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, the son 
of Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the 
son of Mirza Miran-shah, the son 
of Amir Taimur Korkén. 

On the mother's side, it was; 
Kutluk-nigér Khanum, the daughter 
of Yunis Khan, the son of Weis 


Khan, the son of Shir Ali Khan, 
the son of Muhammed Khwaja 
Khan, the son of Khizer Khwaja 
Khan, the son of Toghlak-Taimur 
Khan, the son of Isan-bugha Khan, 
the son of Dawa Chichan, the son 
of Borék Khan, styled Ghids-ed- din, 
the son of Sukar, the son of KAmgér, 
the son of Chaghatéi, the sen of 
Chengiz Khan. 


LIFE OF BABER. 


chosen for him by Khwaja Nasir-ed-din Obeid-ulla, at 
that time the most celebrated spiritual guide in Tran- 
soxiana. The Chaghatdis, we are told, having some 
difficulty in pronouncing the Arabic words Zehir-ed-din, 
called him Baber, a name which his parents adopted ; 
and his official designation became Zehireddin Mu- 
hammed Baber.* At the period of his father’s death 
he was little more than eleven years of age. 

The kingdom of Ferghana, now Kokan, to which he 
succeeded, and which has become so famous as his 
birthplace, though of small extent, was, as he himself 
informs us, rich in fruits and grain. It is surrounded 
on all sides by mountains, some of them covered with 
perpetual snow, except towards the south-west, between 
Khojend and Samarkand, where there is an opening 
between the hills and the left bank of the river Seihun. 
This river, called also the Sirr, and the river of Khojend, 
is the ancient Jaxartest, which, flowing down from the 
mountains on the side of Kashghar, divides Ferghdna 
into two parts, and afterwards proceeding by Tashkend 
and Turkistan, reaches the sea of Aral with diminished 
waters, after passing through a sandy desert. 

The different ranges of hills that surround Ferghdna 
do not seem to have any well-ascertained general names. 
Those on the south, covered with perpetual snow, which 
separate it from the little country of Karatigin, may 
be called the Asfera range: the mountains which 
separate it on the east from Kashghar, and on the north 
from the deserts of Tartary, seem to bear the name of 
Alatagh; while, on the west, a branch running from 
this last-mentioned range towards the Seihun, separates 
Ferghaéna from Tashkend, or Shahrokhia. The narrow 
opening already mentioned, between the Asfera hills 


* Tar. Resbidi, f. 128. The though not in the country, the Sei- 
Protector or Defender of the Faith, hin, in the same way as the Amu 
Muhammed the Lion. is called the Jeihan. 

+ The Sirr is called in books, 
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and the south bank of the river, is opposite to the 
termination of this branch. : 

The country was divided into seven principal dis- 
tricts, of which five were to the south of the great 
river, and two to the north. Of those to the south, the 
chief was Andejdn, in which was the capital of the 
kingdom and the important fortress bearing the same 
name; the district of Usk extended to the eastward ; 
that of Marghinan or Marghilan to the westward ; 
Asfera stretched to the south and south-west among the 
mountains, occupying especially the glens and villages 
at their roots; and finally, Khojend, lower down the 
river, a strong place, within a bowshot of the stream, 
on the road to Samarkand. The districts north of the 
river were Akhsi* and Kaésdn; the former the second 
town and the strongest fortress in the kingdom. 
Umersheikh had made it, his capital. Kadsdn stretched 
to the east and north of it. 

As the little country of Ferghdna possesses a rich 
soil, and lies in a temperate climate, though exposed 
in summer to violent heat, and in winter to severe 
cold, it abounds in corn and fruits, especially those of 
warm countries, such as the peach, the pomegrante, 
almond and melon. Its orchards and gardens were 
celebrated. Game is plentiful. The surface of the 
lower grounds is varied; while in the hills are delight- 
ful summer retreats, to which the inhabitants retire to 
avoid the heat of the weather. But though the country 
is in general fertile, it is intermixed with portions of 
ground that mark the neighbourhood of the desert. _ 

In Ferghana, as in Transoxiana in general, the older 
inhabitants of the towns and of the cultivated country 
were Tajiks, and belonged to no tribe; but in later 
times the irruptions from the north had increased the 
number of tribesmen, both Moghuls and Tiirks, so that 


* Called also Akhsfkat. 
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the population of the open country, and a considerable 
portion even of that of the towns, was of Turki race, 
and nowhere was the Turki language thought to be 
spoken in so much purity. It was the language of the 
rulers, and was in such general use as to be understood 
even by the town’s people, whose mother tongue was 
Persian.* It is but little known that the Turki was at 
that period a cultivated tongue, in which much poetry 
and some history had been written. The poets were 
numerous, but Mir Ali Shér Nawai, a nobleman of the 
first rank in the Court of Herat, and a munificent en- 
courager of learning, who flourished at this period, was 
generally acknowledged in his own age, and the judg- 
ment has been ratified by succeeding times, as the most 
distinguished Turki poet; the second place, by universal 
consent, being assigned to Baber. The commentaries 
of Taimur are supposed to have enriched this language ; 
as did those of Baber at a subsequent time; and the 
Genealogical History of Abulghazi Khan, the Prince of 


Khwarazm, at a still later period. 
It is not easy to convey any very correct idea of 


* Baber’s Memoirs, pp. 1—6. 
The Oxus was considered as the 
ancient boundary between the em- 
pires of Iran and Turan, the old 
Persian and Tiarki monarchies. Yet 
there is good reason to believe that, 
in very ancient times, the whole 
cities and cultivated country between 
the Oxus and Jaxartes, with the 
rich and populous country north of 
the latter river, as well as the cities 
and cultivated plains of Kashgar, 
were inhabited by a race who spoke 
the Persian language; while the 
desert and champain of Transoxiana 
and Kashghar were traversed by 
wandering tribes, as they now are. 
The old inhabitants, who continue 
to be the artificers and cultivators, 
are called Tajiks, and sometimes 
Sarts. The term Tajik, which has 
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excited so much discussion, and 
which is in use not only in Trans- 
oxiana but in Afghanistan, Persia, 
and Kurdistan, seems to be a cor- 
ruption of “ Tézi,” Arab, being the 
name by which the invading Tarks 
distinguished the subjects of the 
Arabian government, who were the 
labourers and merchants, from them- 
selves who belonged to wandering 
tribes, and were the rulers. Hence 
the familiar use of Turk as opposed 
to Tajik; the former indicating a 
tribesman, the latter a townsman, a 
peasant. The term Tajik, in the 
mouth of a tribesman, was genera.ly 
used as a term of contempt; while 
that of ‘ark, employed by the Tajik, 
often signified a man of rough, un- 
polished manners. See Elphin- 
stone’s Caubul. 
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the state of society in Mawerannaher, of which Baber’s 
little kingdom formed a part. The country being natu- 
rally rich, and when under the Aral dynasty, having 
been favoured by long peace, had become populous and 
highly cultivated; and the fields were, in many places, 
irrigated by canals, and improved by works of great 
labour and expense; so that the earlier writers repre- 
sent it as a garden. As Samarkand had for ages been 
the seat of a powerful government, it had been richly 
adorned with the triumphs of Muhammedan architec- 
ture, palaces, mosques, colleges, and tombs. Of these 
some had been erected by Taimur, who, in the midst of 
his conquests, sent the artizans of Damascus and Delhi 
to labour in the improvement of his capital. Many 
other cities had shared the general prosperity. Trade 
flourished, to a certain extent, with the useful arts. 
Of their manufactures, those of paper and of crimson 
velvet were particularly celebrated. But the confusion 
and risks of war had recently interfered with every 
branch of national industry. The constant presence 
of a court had diffused through various ranks a certain 
refinement of manners. Learning, too, and knowledge, 
such as are found in Muhammedan countries, were cul- 
tivated. The instruction given in their schools and 
colleges, though deformed by bigotry, and though it 
sometimes taught a superstitious subjection to the com- 
mands of a spiritual guide, had, with all its defects, a 
tendency to exercise the reason, to elevate the imagi- 
nation, and to mend the heart. In them they studied 
the Koran and its commentaries, containing the prin- 
ciples and the details of religion and of law; the 
Arabic and Persian Grammar and Logic; the Arabic, 
but especially the Persian, religious poets, with expo- 
sitions of the abstruse and mystic passages. There 
were students in geometry, astronomy, and medicine, 
as well as of history; but the popular and almost uni- 
versal taste was for the works of the national poets, 
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especially the Shahnama, which were read with delight, 
and passages from them were familiarly quoted, not 
only in common conversation, but even in the trans- 
action of business, and in official correspondence. Poetry 
was a favourite pursuit, and we hardly find any men 
of note in that age who had not cultivated the art toa 
greater or less degree. Few parts of the East had pro- 
duced more distinguished men of science (especially 
while it remained under the Arabian government), or 
more venerated saints.* 

There were particular families of holy men, reve- 
renced for their piety ; and some dark idea was enter- 
tained, that they were endowed with supernatural 
power, and superior influence with heaven. These men 
had numerous disciples and adherents, who followed 
their dictates with blind devotion. They had often a 
powerful effect even on public affairs: if they occa- 
sionally embroiled the country with their intrigues, it 
must be allowed that in other instances they protected 
the weak, prevented many individual acts of injustice, 


* These writers employed the 
Arabic, at that period the language 
of science. Among them may be 
mentioned : — 

Abu Ali Hasan ibn Ali, ibn Sina, 
better known as the Avicenna of 
the West, born at Bokhara, and 
eminently distinguished as a phy- 
sician and as an expounder of the 
metaphysics of Aristotle (a. 1. 370 
—428, a. p. 980—1036). 

Sheikh Burkan-ed-din Ali, a na- 
tive of Marghindn (a. 4. 530— 
591, a.p. 1136—1195), the author 
of the Hedaya, or Guide; a Com- 
mentary on the Musulman Law, 
translated by Captain Charles Ha- 
milton, 4 vols. 4to, Lond. 1791; 
and of other works. 

Ahmed (or Muhammed) ben Ko- 
thair Al-Ferghani, a native of Fer- 
ghana, as his name imports, who 


flourished in the end of the ninth 
century, in the time of the Khalif 
Almémon (a.u. 269, a. v. 883), 
and was celebrated as an astronomer 
and chronologist. Some of his 
works have been translated by Chris- 
tomannus (Francof. 1590, 8vo) 
and by Golius (Amst. 1669, 4to). 
Nor must we forget the astrono- 
nomers who constructed the tables 
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of the fixed stars, at Ulugh Beg’s © 


observatory at Samarkand. See 
Hyde’s Syntagma, and the Geogra- 
phical Tables ; Graves in the Geo- 
graphi Greci Minores. 

To these authors may be added 
Al-Farabi, a philosopher eminent 
in his own country, though less 
known in Europe, who was a native 
of Férdb, beyond the Sirr, and who 
was murdered by robbers in Syria 
(a. Hn. 342, a. vn. 954). 
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overawed the minds of fierce barbarians and of merci- 
less tyrants, and softened the rigours of war. When 
no other person could venture to pass between hostile 
armies, they, from the sanctity of their character, often 
acted, first as mediators and afterwards as negotiators, 
in effecting a pacification. 

It should at the same time be remarked that some 
of the Tartar nobles, who had been educated beyond 
the Sirr, were ignorant even of their letters; and that 
the want of political stability, and of any general or 
systematic means of diffusing improvement, confined 
knowledge to a few. Besides this, in later times, the 
arts and prosperity of Transoxiana were constantly ex- 
posed, not only to the ordinary vicissitudes of foreign 
war, and of internal discord, common to all countries, 
but to the more dreadful danger of being overwhelmed 
by the irruption of new hordes of ignorant and rapa- 
cious barbarians from the north, who threatened to 
sweep away the property, the personal liberty, and the 
lives of the inhabitants. 

As to their skill in the military art, displayed in the 
conduct of their large armies, they followed the practice 
and example of Taimur; dividing their host into several 
bodies, an advance, a centre or main-body, and a rear, 
besides flanking parties and reserve. The great bulk 
of the army consisted of cavalry: the arms in use were 
the bow and arrow, the cross-bow, the scymetar, spear, 
and mace; the defensive armour, the shield, coat of mail 
and helmet. The horses too were sometimes defended 
by cloth of mail or plate-armour. But the Tartars de- 
lighted much more in predatory inroads, in sudden at- 
tacks and surprises, raids and forays, than in regular 
warfare. With their horses, which were trained to en- 
dure fatigue and to subsist on httle, they sometimes 
made marches of astonishing length. They trained 
themselves to the use of the scymetar, and much honour 
was gained by success in the single combats which were 
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often fought by champions in sight of the hostile 
armies. In conducting sieges they had little skill. They 
generally blockaded the place, trying to reduce it by 
famine. But escalade was also often resorted to; and 
they were not ignorant of the use of machines by which 
the wall was overtopped, or shattered. Little use seems 
to have been made of any engine for throwing stones, 
though they sometimes did employ the manjanil or ca- 
tapult. But they had studied the art of mining and 
countermining, which they sometimes employed with 
success. The use of heavy battering cannon was in- 
troduced by slow degrees, and very inartificially em- 
ployed. The number of matchlockmen, small at first, 
increased from year to year. 

Sinall as was Baber’s kingdom, yet as he was a scion 
of the race of Taimur, he had around him a miniature 
court composed of the whole establishment of grand 
officers of state, and of officers of the houshold, such 
as belonged to the most splendid and powerful monarch. 
The instability of the times filled the courts of princes 
with crowds of bold and needy adventurers. The go- 
vernment was a despotism, shared with the heads of 
tribes, and mitigated chiefly by the influence of such 
holy and religious families as those already mentioned, 
and by the power of insurrection and revolt ; a dangerous 
instrument, of most uncertain operation, but to which 
the evils of misgovernment and feelings of despair often 
drove the subjects in the turbulent times that ensued. 

The news of the death of Sultan Umersheikh Mirza, 
which happened at Akhsi on the 9th of June 1494, 
reached Baber the following day at Andejdén, where he 
was then living. The young prince instantly took 
horse, with such of his followers as were at hand, and 
without delay rode to secure the neighbouring castle. 
He had reached the gate, and was about to enter, when 
Shiram Taghdai, one of the nobles who attended him, 


being seized with sudden apprehension for his safety, 
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laid hold of his bridle, and turned his course towards 
the public Id-gah, or Prayer-Ground. In truth, Baber’s 
situation was not free from danger. Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza of Samarkand was at that very time invading 
the kingdom with a hostile army; and it occurred to 
Shiram, that, if the young prince entered the castle, 
the Begs of Andején, who would thereby have him 
in their power, might make their peace with Sultan 
Ahmed by seizing and giving up his nephew. No 
sooner, however, was it known in the fort that the 
young Sultan was drawing back, than Khwaja Mouldéna 
Kazi*, a man of the first weight, and the Begs who 
were in the place, sent to invite him to enter, assuring 
him of their hearty loyalty, and warmest co-operation. 
The Khwaja was the head of a religious family of 
the greatest reputation, wealth, and influence in the 
country, which for many years had virtually held, by 
a sort of hereditary succession, the office of Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, or Judge in civil and religious cases, which in 


,Musulman countries are alike decided by the Koran 


and its expositions. This family traced back its in- 
fluence to Sheikh Burhan-ed-din Kilij, a saint of rouch 
renown, and had long been regarded as the religious 
guardians and protectors of the country. The mes- 
senger of the Khwaja and friendly Begs overtook Baber 
just before he reached the Id-gaéh, and prevailed upon 
him, and his attendants, to return and enter the castle, 
as they had at first intended. A consultation was then 
held, when it was resolved to put the town instantly 
in a state of defence. Hasan Yaktib, a nobleman of 
high rank, and some other Begs, arriving a day or two 
afterwards, from a service on which they had been de- 
tached, joined them; and Hasan Yakub was made 
Master of the Household. 

The youthful monarch, om mounting the throne, found 


* He is probably the same whom hammed Sadr, Tar. Resh. f. 364. 
Mirza Haider calls Moulana Mu- 
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that his situation was by no means an easy one; and that, cuap.1 
small as his father’s dominions were, he did not enjoy .~ jj, 
them by a quiet and undisturbed succession. We have conte 
seen that Umersheikh Mirza, not long before his death, (m7... 
had quarrelled with his brother, the Sultan of Samar- 
kand *, who had, in consequence, entered into a league 
against him with Sultan Mahmud, Khan of Tashkend. 
To confirm this alliance, the Sultan had agreed to give 
the Khan one of his daughters in marriage; and it 
was concerted that while the Sultan invaded Ferghana 
to the south of the river, the Moghul Khan should enter 
it on the north. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, the Sultan of 
Samarkand had already entered Umersheikh’s country 
with his army, and had seized the western province of 
Uratippa, which lay beyond the proper boundaries of 
Ferghana; after which he had advanced into that king- 
dom, and had taken possession of the frontier district 
of Khojend. At the moment of his brother’s death, he 
had added to these conquests the important town of 
Marghinan, in the heart of the country ; and was now 
marching, with full confidence of success, towards An- 
dejan, the capital of his nephew. 

When he arrived on the banks of the Kaba, only 
sixteen miles from that place, he was met by a mission, 


Invasion of 
Sultan 
Ahmed 
Mirza. 


* The princes of Taimur’s fa- 
mily, even those who held the su- 
preme power, had not yet assumed 
the title of shah or pddshdh, king or 
emperor ; they were called Mir or 
Mirza, and often Sultan. In the 
text, however, the ruling prince is 
often called King, for distinction’s 
sake ; following the usage of histo- 
rians in general, and even of Baber 
himself. The title of Sultan was 
not confined to the sovereign, many 
chiefs, and children of chiefs, es- 
pecially among the Moghul tribes, 
heing called by that name, which is 


an Arabic term, nearly equivalent 
to Lord. The titles, Mir, Mirza, 
and Shah, came also, in process of 
time, to be very commonly given to 
religious guides and holy men, or 
mendicants, and, from a sort of 
flattery, were often continued to the 
descendants as part of the family 
name. The title of Mirza, in later 
times, has been lavished by common 
usage on secretaries and clerks ; and 
in general on all who pretend to 
learning. Mirza is merely mfr- 


zadeh, son of a Mir. 
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BOOXT. at the head of which was Khwaja Mouldna Kazi, who 
.p.1493, 10 B&ber’s name entreated the Sultan to withdraw from 


Ferghana, and to allow the young prince to retain the 
government of his father’s kingdom; representing, in 
the true spirit of Asiatic remonstrance, that his nephew 
was at once his servant and his son; that the Sultan, 
even if master of the country, must necessarily exercise 
his authority by a delegate; and that, by leaving Baber 
in that situation, he would at the same time gratify his 
generous feelings, and most effectually promote his 
own interest. But Sultan Ahmed’s ministers, by whom 
he was entirely guided, being averse to this arrange- 
ment, the proposal was rejected, and the army marched 
on. 

The expedition, however, entirely failed of its object. 
The Kaba which they had to cross in their advance, 
was a dark, muddy river, with a slimy bottom, and not 
fordable; so that it could be passed only by the bridge, 
which the invaders proceeded to cross, but in so dis- 
orderly a manner, that, numbers crowding over at the 
same time, all fell into confusion, and many of the 
horses and camels were pushed over into the river below 
and drowned. Something similar had happened to the 
army of Samarkand three or four years before, when 
the Sultan’s troops were seized with a panic in crossing 
the Chirr near Tashkend, in consequence of which they 
had been totally defeated by a mere handful of Moghuls, 
and crowds both of men and horses had perished in the 
stream. This coincidence, which seemed ominous, dis- 
heartened the troops. To add to the impression thus 
made, a distemper broke out among the cattle of the 
camp, and carried off numbers of the horses. While 
they were thus dispirited, they found the men of An- 
dejan, on the other hand, animated by the noblest spirit, 
resolute to defend their country and prince, and deter- 
mined not to submit to the invaders. All these cir- 
cumstances soon led to a negotiation, and terms of 
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peace were agreed upon, when the invading army had 
advanced within four miles of Andején. What these 
terms were is nowhere specified; but they were pro- 
bably founded on the basis of the Sultan retaining his 
conquests, since Khojend, Marghindn, and Uratippa con- 
tinued to remain for some time in the possession of the 
Sultans of Samarkand. Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whose 
health was fast declining, now returned homewards ; 
but had made only a few days’ march when he died, 
in the territory of Uratippa; having survived his 
brother, Baber’s father, only forty days. He was suc- 
ceeded in the kingdoms of Samarkand and Bokhara by 
his third brother, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, the sovereign 
of Hissar.* 

While these transactions were taking place on the 
south side of the Sirr, Sultan Mahmud Khan, the Khan 
of the Moghuls of Tashkend, and Baber’s maternal uncle, 
had marched up the north bank of that river to fulfil 
his part of the treaty, had passed the hills that separate 
the territory of Shahrokhia from Ferghana, had entered 
that country, and laid siege to Akhsi. Baber’s younger 
brother, Jehangir Mirza, was then in the town, which 
seems to have been his appanage. Some nobles, who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood, threw themselves 
into the place, which was very strong, and bravely de- 
fended it. Nasir Mirza, the third brother, resided at 
Kasdan, a district also on the north side of the river. 
His governor having some quarrel with certain other 
chiefs, they, influenced by party feelings, delivered up 
Kasdan to the Khan, even before he approached it; but 
Nasir Mirza was hurried off by his governor, and com- 
mitted to the custody of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, his uncle, 
just before that prince commenced his march back from 


-* Baber’s Mem. pp. 18, 19.; Moghuls. This does not seem to 
Tar. Resh. f. 83. Haider Mirza be borne out by the facts, though it 
says (Tar. Resh. f. 83.) that Sultan might have been the pretext. Fe- 
Ahmed entered Andejan to prevent _rishta (vol. ii. p. 5. Briggs’s transl. ) 
its falling into the hands of the says that the peace was never ratified. 
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Andejan. Akhsi was the strongest fortress in Ferghana ; 
the Khan’s men were not at all fit for conducting sieges; 
and he himself happened to fall sick. When he found 
that the Sultan had made peace, and that there were 
no hopes of taking the town, he became disgusted with 
the war ; and, like his ally, put an end to the campaign, 
and retired to his own country. 

In another quarter the Khan seems to have been more 
successful. The province of Uratippa or Ushrushna, 
which his lower down the Sirr, to the westward of Fer- 
ghana, had for some years been in the possession of 
Umersheikh. Just before his death, it was seized by 
the troops of Sultan Mahmud Khan; and the govern- 
ment bestowed on his most intimate friend, Muhammed 
Husein Mirza Doghlat, the eldest son of the late Haider 
Mirza, the Amir of Kaéshghar ; and who, having married 
a sister of the Khan, and of Baber’s mother, was ho- 
noured with the title of Korkan.* 

Nor were these the only attacks which the youthful 
prince had to sustain. His dominions were invaded, 
at this time, on the east also, by Ababeker Mirza 
Doghlat, the ruler of Kashghar; who advanced, plunder- 
ing the country, as far as Uzkendf in the east of Fer- 
ghana, where he built a fort. But that irruption was 
checked with less difficulty than either of the others. 
An adequate force being sent against him, Ababeker 
was glad to conclude a peace and to recross the moun- 
tains of Kashghar. f 


* Muhammed Husein had been 
brought up in early life with Sultan 
Mahmid, who, we are told, could 
never bear his absence, and always 
familiarly called him Ddsh, which, 
in the Moghul language, means 
Sriend. Tar. Resh. f. 74. The 
Moghuls called the Chaghatai of 
Mawerannaher, “ kara dash,” f.105. 
The term Gokaltash, or Kokiltash, 
which so often occurs in the history 
of India (frequently and more pro- 


perly written Gokalddsh, foster- 
brother), seems properly to mean 
heart, or bosom-friend, from this 
Moghul term ddsh and gokal, which 
signifies the heart. Of Korkdn, 
various derivations have been given; 
but it seems originally to have 
meant a son-in-law of the Khan. 

+ Called also, Urkend and Ader- 
kend. 

{ Baber’s Mem. pp. 19, 20. 
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All foreign enemies being thus expelled, the chiefs 
who had defended Akhsi with so much success, now 
brought Jehdngir Mirza and the late king’s family 
across the river to Andejadn, where the ceremonies of 
mourning for the deceased monarch were performed, 
and governments and other rewards assigned to such 
of the chiefs as had distinguished themselves in this 
successful defence of the country. The chief direction 
of affairs, and of the young prince, was vested in Hasan 
Yakub, as Protector; who received the government of 
Andejan. This situation, however, that nobleman did 
not long enjoy. Intrigues agitate the court of a little 
Tartar prince as well as of the greatest monarch. An 
ambassador having come from Béber’s uncle, Sultan 
Mahmid Mirza, the new Sultan of Samarkand, bring- 
ing presents on the occasion of his eldest son’s mar- 
riage, it was alleged, with or without foundation, and 
believed, that this ambassador had entered into a trea- 
sonable understanding with the Protector, who had 
suffered himself to be gained over to the interests of 
the Sultan. The ambassador took leave, “but,” says 
the royal historian, “in the course of five or six months, 
the manners of Hasan Yakub underwent a visible 
change. He began to behave very ill to those who 
were about me; and it became evident that his ultimate 
object was to depose me, and make Jehangir Mirza king 
in my place.” * In consequence of these suspicions, a 
party was formed, headed by Ais or Isan-doulat Begum, 
Baber’s maternal grandmother, the widow of Yunis 
Khan, a lady of high Moghul extraction and of great 
influence and talent. Having met privately and con- 
sulted together, the confederates resolved to seize Hasan 
Yakab. That nobleman, however, getting intimation 
of their design, effected his escape: but soon after, 
when attempting to make himself master of Khokant 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 27. { Or, Khakend. 
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(at the present day called Kokdn, and the capital of 
the whole country), he was intercepted by the troops 
sent against him, and slain in a nocturnal skirmish. 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza did not long survive his ex- 
altation to the throne of Samarkand, having died about 
six months afterwards. He is represented as a prince 
of talent, but of incurably debauched and profligate 
manners.* - The population of Samarkand, immediately 
on hearing of his death, rose upon Khosrou Shah, his 
prime adviser, who had accompanied him from his old 
principality of Hissér. The Terkhén Begs, who at 
this time possessed great influence in Bokhara and Sa- 
markand, and other leading men, succeeded in allaying 
the tumult; and sent off Khosrou to Hissar, at that 
time held by Sultan Masduid Mirza, the eldest son of 
the late monarch, to whom his father had given it when 
he removed to Samarkand. They then held a consul- 
tation, at which it was agreed to pass over Masdaud, 
and to call in Bayesanghar Mirza, his younger brother. 
That prince was accordingly sent for, from his govern- 
ment of. Bokhara, and placed on the vacant throne of 
Samarkand.f 

We have seen that Baber did not recover possession 
of Uratippa, nor of Khojend. Nor was his hold of the 
rest of his father’s dominions altogether secure. At 
this crisis one Ibrahim Séru, a Moghul, surprised the 
fort of Asfera, in the southern province of Ferghana, 
and declared for Bayesanghar. Baber marched against 
him ; and after a siege of forty days, in the course of 
which he ran mines, and employed battering machines, 
reduced the place. Ibrahim, who had been long in the 
service of Baber’s mother, came down from the fortress, 
and presented himself before the young king, in the 


* < Mirza Sultan Mahmid, the Price's Retrospect, vol. iii. p. 624. 
most discreet and virtuous, according The instances adduced by Baber do 
to our author” (the author of the not admit of this conclusion. 
Kholaset-ul-Akhbér), ‘‘ of all the { Baber'’s Mem. pp. 28—33. 
Sultan’s (Abusaid Mirza) children,” 
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garb of a suppliant, with a scymitar suspended from 
his neck ; and, by the intercession of Kazi Moulana, he 
was pardoned. From Asfera, Baber proceeded to re- 
cover the important country of Khojend; which, he tells 
us, was sometimes considered as no part of Ferghana; 
and, on his approach, it was surrendered to him by 
Bayesanghar’s governor.* 

When at Khojend, Baber was not far from Shahrok- 
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the elder Khan of the Moghuls, then happened to be; 
and, undeterred by the unfriendly attempt which that 
chief had so lately made to deprive him of his domin- 
ions, he resolved to pay him a visit; in the hope of re- 
moving any misunderstanding that might still exist 
between them, and at the same time of conciliating his 
favour. Shahrokhia lies north of the Sirr, between 
Khojend and Tashkend. The Khan, a true Moghul, 
born and bred in the desert, and the genuine represen- 
tative of Chengiz Khan, received him in state, sitting 
in a pavilion which was erected in a garden. “ Imme- 
diately on entering,” says Baber, “I made three low 
bows. The Khan returned my salutation by rising 
from his seat, and embracing me; after which I went 
back and again bowed once; when the Khan, inviting 
me to come forward, placed me by his side, and showed 
me every mark of affection and kindness.” Having 
spent a few days with his uncle, Baber returned to 
Akhsi, by the right bank of the river, and then crossed 
over to Andejan.* 

On his return from this excursion, Baber was at a 
loss in what way to pay his troops. A tribe called 
Jagrak inhabited the wild and rugged country between 
Ferghana and Kashghar. Baber despatched a force 
against them, which entered the country and drove off 
about twenty thousand sheep and fifteen hundred 
horses, which he divided among his followers. 


© Baber’s Mem. pp. 33, 34. + Ibid. p. 34. 
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Not long after, Baber made a sudden irruption into 
Uratippa, in hopes of recovering that district, which 
had belonged to his father. It was then held by Sultan 
Ali Mirza, under his brother Bayesanghar of Samar- 
kand. As Baber approached, the Mirza retired, leaving 
Sheikh Zulnin in command, as governor. Baber sent 
Khalifa, a favourite officer, to communicate with Zulnun, 
and to bring him over to his interest. But the Sheikh, 
far from being shaken in his fidelity, seized the envoy 
and ordered him to be put to death. Khalifa, with 
great difficulty, effected his escape; and, naked and on 
foot, rejoined the camp. But the season was far ad- 
vanced, and Baber, on entering the country, found that 
the inhabitants had taken in all their grain and pro- 
vender; so that he was constrained to retire, from 
wanting the means of subsistence. Soon after his 
retreat, the Khan’s people, crossing the Sirr, attacked 
and took Uratippa. Instead of restoring it to Baber, 
however, the Khan gave it to his brother-in-law, and 
particular friend and favourite, Muhammed Husein 
Korkan, Doghlat; who kept possession of it for nearly 
nine years, down to the time when Sheibdni Khan 
overran and took possession of that and of several of 
the neighbouring districts. This part of his father’s 
dominions, therefore, Baber never possessed. * 

It was after Baber’s return from this expedition that 
he was joined by a body of Uzbeks and Doghlat Moghuls, 
who for some time past had been settled in Hissér. 
They had just been driven from that country, by the 
invasion of Sultan Husein Mirza, the Sultan of Kho- 
raésin. That able and ambitious prince, probably 
wishing to take advantage of the death of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza, for at this period the death of any prince seems 
uniformly to have led to a scramble for his dominions, 
had advanced with a powerful army into the terri- 


* Béber’s Mem. p. 35, ; Tar. Resh. f. 83. 
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tories of Sultan Masdid Mirza, who now possessed 
Hissér-Shadman, and the other states which had been 
enjoyed by his late father before he succeeded to 
Samarkand. Masdéud collected an army beyond the 
Amu, marched to Turmez, and for some time prevented 
the Sultan from crossing the river. But no sooner 
had a detachment of his army effected a passage by 
stratagem, than Masdud, in spite of the remonstrances 
of Wali, his minister, Khosrou Shah’s brother, who 
proposed a rapid attack on the small party that had 
crossed, fled in alarm to Hissar; and, on hearing of the 
Sultan’s approach, instantly, without even an attempt 
to face his enemy, abandoned his kingdom, fled dis- 
gracefully, and took shelter with Bayesanghar Mirza, his 
younger brother, in Samarkand. 

In consequence of this imbecility, Mas&ud’s army 
was broken up; Wali drew off towards Khutlan. His 
brother Baki Cheghaniani, with other chiefs, fortified 
himself in Hissar. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, 
who some years before had left Sheibani Khan’s service 
and entered Mahmud’s with a body of Uzbeks, and 
Muhammed Doghlat and Sultan Husein Doghlat, who 
with a body of Moghuls from Kashgar had settled in 
Hissar, retired into the mountains of Karatigin. The 
Sultan of Herat sent in pursuit of them a body of 
troops, who were defeated in the defiles of the country, 
and the leaders taken, but set at liberty. The Uzbek 
and Moghul chiefs then crossed the mountains to 
Andejaén, as has been mentioned, and offered their 
services to Baber, who willingly accepted them. 

Meanwhile Baki, who had thrown himself into Hissar, 
was successful in standing a siege of two or three 
months, against all the efforts of the Sultan; and his 
elder brother Khosrou Shah, the prime minister of 
Masdud, who took charge of the.counties on the south 
side of the river, adopting on this occasion a bolder 
and more generous policy than his master, having 
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fortified himself in Kunduz, resisted with equal success 
the attack of Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, the Sultan’s eldest 
son, whom his father had sent with a division of his 
army to crush him, and whom Khdsrou, with an 
inferior force, contrived to shut up in his camp. So 
effectually was the Mirza thwarted in his object, that 
he was at length glad to retreat; when the enemy 
hung on his rear, and harassed him in skirmishes. 
The Sultan, disconcerted by the bold defence of Hissédr, 
and by his son’s want of success, was content to patch 
up a peace, and to cover the shame of his retreat by 
negotiating a marriage between a sister of Sultan 
Masdud and a son of his own. This well-timed and 
successful resistance was the immediate origin of the 
great power which Khosrou Shah afterwards attained.* 

At this very period some events occurred at Sa- 
markand, which had great influence on Baber’s future 
fortunes. Bayesanghar Mirza, the new Sultan, had 
been rather fortunate in the commencement of his 
reign. A party in his capital, at the head of which 
was Sultan Juneid Birlds, a man of weight in the 
country, who felt their views of ambition thwarted by 
the ascendency of the Sultan’s Terkhan ministers, had 
invited the elder Khan of the Moghuls, Sultan Mah- 
mud, who was ever ready to enter into any scheme 
that promised to increase his power, to enter the terri- 
tory of Samarkand with a hostile army. Bayesanghar, 
with much expedition and energy, led out a well- 
appointed body of troops to meet the Moghul invaders. 
He fell in with them near Kanbdi, a town of Samar- 
kand ; upon which the advanced body of the Moghuls, 
the flower of their troops, dismounted and began to 
discharge their powerful arrows against their assailants. 
But the cuirassiers of the Samarkand army, charging 
at full speed, broke their lines, trampled them down 


* Baber, pp. 37—39. 
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under foot, and cut them to pieces. The main body, 
on seeing this slaughter, were seized with alarm and 
did not stand their ground. Numbers were slain, and 
many taken prisoners. These were brought before the 
Sultan’s tent, and beheaded as they arrived; and such, 
we are told, was the number of Moghuls thus put to 
death, that the open space in front of it being again 
and again incumbered with the heaps of dead bodies, it 
was thrice necessary to shift the Sultan’s tent to clear 
ground. The Khan hastened back to Tashkend, with 
the loss of three or four thousand men.* 

But this success, though it defeated the machinations 
of the conspirators for a time, did not secure the Sultan 
from new dangers. He was so imprudent as to dis- 
please the leading men of Samarkand, and especially 
the powerful family of the Terkhans. Having probably 
been brought up in early life among the Begs and sol- 
diers of Hissdr, he showed them on all occasions a 
marked partiality. The two last sovereigns of Samar- 
kand, the Sultans Ahmed and Mahmud Mirza, were the 
sons of Sultan Abusaid by his chief wife, who was a 
daughter of Urda-bugha Terkhan. Her brother, Der- 
wish Muhammed Terkhan, who was thus the uncle of 
these two princes, had during their reigns possessed 
the highest influence; and it was chiefly to him and 
to the Terkhaén family, that Bayesanghar, who was a 
younger son, owed his crown. Derwish Muhammed, 
indignant at seeing the principal direction of affairs 
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The issue of these proceedings was that Bayesanghar 
was seized by stratagem in his palace and conveyed to 
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the citadel, where Mirza Ali also was. The rebels then 
consulted together and determined to send him to the 
palace of Gok-serdi.* This was a palace in the citadel 
of Samarkand, said to have been built by Taimur. It 
was there that every prince of the house of Taimur, 
when he became king, mounted the throne; and there 
that every one who aspired to it unsuccessfully met his 
doom; so that to say that a prince had been sent to the 
Gok-serdi, was perfectly well understood to intimate 
that he had been effectually disposed of. But while 
things were in this state, Bayesanghar, having been 
allowed, under some ‘pretence, to enter a building in 
the garden of the citadel, contrived to force his way 
through a sewer or aqueduct; and he afterwards let 
himself down over the walls of the fortress, and escaped 
to a village in the suburbs, where he took refuge in the 
house of Khwajika Khwaja, a person of high reputation 
for sanctity, and of the first influence in the kingdom. 
The Terkhans, after waiting for some time without, 
entered the garden-house, and ascertained that their 
prisoner was gone. 

Having traced him to the Khwaja’s house, they sur- 
rounded it, demanding that he should be delivered up 


to them. This, however, the Khwdja firmly refused ; 


Insurrec- 
tion in 
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and such was the singular influence of these religious 
families in that age and country, an influence which in 
no small degree has been preserved to them down to 
our own times, that even the despotic Terkhans were 
too much afraid of the populace to venture to use force 
to withdraw him from the protection of these venerated 
men. In the course of a few days, some Begs, who 
were attached to Bayesanghar, being supported by the 


* Green-Palace. The Gok-serai p.214., as existing in the time of 
palace is said, by Baber, to have been that conqueror, apparently on the 
built by Taimur; yet the palace of authority of Abulfaraj ; see also the 
Gok-serai is mentioned by Petis de same history, p. 287. The palace 
la Croix, Hist. de Genghiz-can, may have been rebuilt by Taimur. 
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They at the same time blocked up Sultan Ali and the Bayeshang- 


Terkhans in the citadel.. That fortress, not being pro- 
vided for a siege, could not stand out a single day. 
Sultan Ali fell into his brother’s hands, along with Der- 
wish Muhammed and other Terkhans; the rest escaped 
to Bokhéra. Derwish Muhammed was put to death. 
Sultan Ali Mirza was sent, instead of his brother, to 


har. 


Sultan Ali 


the palace of Gok-serd4i, for the purpose of being blinded °*°"' 


by the fire-pencil. It accordingly was applied to Sultan 
Ali’s eyes; after which, as being no longer qualified for 
public life, he was allowed to retire into thecity. There 
he repaired to the house of Khwaja Yahia, the brother 
of Khwaéjika Khwd4ja who has been mentioned. Yahia, 
like his brother, had a high reputation for sanctity; but 
was the head of a different faction, and his rival. Sultan 
Ali had attached himself to him as his spiritual guide. 
He was hospitably and honourably received. Whether 
it happened from want of skill on the part of the ope- 
rator, or from intention, yet so it was that Sultan Ali’s 
sight had sustained no essential injury. This, however, 
he carefully concealed, and, in a few days, escaping to 
Bokhara, rejoined the Terkhan Beys.* 

Bayesanghar was soon informed of his brother’s escape, 
and conscious of the danger he had to apprehend from 
the irritated Terkhans, led an army to expel them from 
Bokhara. But Sultan Ali marching out, attacked, de- 
feated, and pursued him back to Samarkand. 

These events, and the confusion and anarchy with 
which they were attended in the kingdom of Samar- 
kand, did not escape the observation of Baber, who re- 
solved to try his fortune also in that great scene of his 
ancestors’ glory. At the same moment, and induced 
by the same motives, Sultan Masatid Mirza, who had 
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retured to Hissar on the retreat of the Sultan of Herat, 
also entered that kingdom at the head of an army, ac- 
companied by Wali, the brother of his minister Khos- 
rou Shah. His claim was founded on his being the 
eldest son of the late king, and the elder brother of two 
of the competitors, and was supported by the power of 
his extensive dominions. Thus that unfortunate city, 
unfortunate from its very wealth and former prosperity, 
saw itself beleaguered on three sides, at the same time, by 
the arms of three different potentates, who acted with- 
out concert; Baber having advanced towards it from 
Andejaén, Masatid Mirza from Hissar, and Sultan Ali 
Mirza from Bokhara. Sultan Ali now proposed to 
Baber that they should enter into a treaty of alliance 
and mutual co-operation, to which Baber willingly 
agreed ; and these two Mirzas, actuated more by jea- 
lousy of their rival than by any confidence in each 
other, accordingly had an interview on horseback near 
Samarkand, in the midst of the river Kohik, into which 
they cautiously advanced from the opposite banks, each 
attended by a limited number of followers. But as the 
autumn was already drawing to a close, and winter fast 
approaching, and as the country round Samarkand, ex- 
hausted by the presence of so many armies, was alto- 
gether unable to furnish the requisite provisions and 
provender for the troops, all the invading princes were 
compelled to withdraw into their own territories. On 
this occasion the Uzbek chiefs who have been mentioned 
as having joined Baber from Hissar, finding perhaps 
that his little kingdom had nothing to feed the hopes 
or satisfy the rapacity of adventurers, instead of accom- 
panying him back to it, separated from him, and went 
to Samarkand, where they were gladly welcomed; but, 
in a short time, finding that things were not managed 
there to their satisfaction, they left it also, and joined 
their native chief Sheibéni Khan, in Turkistdén.* 


* Baber, pp. 41, 42. 
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It had been arranged between Baber and Sultan Ali, 
at the conference in the river, that as soon as the winter 
was over, they should return into the field, and, in con- 
junction, form the siege of Samarkand. In the follow- 
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camped at Yam, a village not far from the capital. 
Some skirmishes followed. It is a strong proof of the 
comparative civilisation which then prevailed in Trans- 
oxiana, that, while the besieging army was encamped 
in that position, a number of traders and shopkeepers 
came from the town with their wares and goods to sell 
in the camp bazar. ‘“ One day,” says Baber, “ about. 
afternoon prayers, there was suddenly a general hubbub, 
and the whole of these Musulmans were plundered. 
But such was the discipline of my army, that on my 
issuing an order that no person should presume to 
detain any part of the effects or property that had been 
so seized, but that the whole should be restored without 
reserve, before the first watch of the next day was 
over, there was not, to the value of a bit of thread, or 
a broken needle, that was not restored to the owner.” * 

From Yam Baber moved his camp to Yuret Khan, 
a station four or five miles from the city, where he 
remained forty or fifty days. Many severe actions 
took place with considerable loss on both sides. On 
one of these occasions, a party which, on the treacherous 
invitation of some of the townspeople, he had sent to 
surprise the city by night on the side of the Lovers’ 
Cave f, fell into an ambush, by which some of his bravest 
soldiers were slain, and others taken prisoners, and 
afterwards put to death. While he remained there, 
however, the inhabitants of all the neighbouring country 
submitted, and surrendered their strongholds to hin. 


* Baber, p. 43. T Ghar, or Moghar-Ashikan, 
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Book1. ‘ So many of the townspeople and traders came from 
.».497, Samarkand, that the camp was like a city, and you 


could find in it whatever is procurable in towns.” * 

From the station of Yuret-Khan, Baber moved first 
to the meadow of Kulbeh, and next to the hill of Kohek, 
on a different side of the town. When the people of 
Samarkand saw the army on its march from the one 
position to the other, thinking that it was on its 
retreat, and elated with their supposed success, they 
sallied out, both soldiers and citizens, in great numbers, 
towards two bridges, which crossed the river Kohek 
in that direction. Baber, observing this movement, 
watched for the favourable moment, when he ordered 
a charge of cavalry to be made upon them. It was 
completely successful. Numbers were cut down, and 
many, both horse and foot, taken prisoners. The 
higher officers and the soldiers were treated with the 
usual courtesy of the time. The same indulgence was 
not extended to the citizens. ‘“ Of the lower order of 
townspeople,” says the Royal historian, “ there were 
taken Diwaneh, a cloth-weaver, and one nicknamed 
Kilmasuk, who were notorious as the chief ringleaders 
of the rabble, in fighting with stones and heading riots. 
They were ordered to be put to death with torture, in 
retaliation for the foot soldiers who had been slain at 
the Lovers’ Cave.f This chastisement put an end to 
all sallies in future, and the effect was such that the 
besiegers were allowed to advance unopposed up even 
to the ditch, and to carry off provisions from under 
the very walls.f 

* Baber, p. 44. with cruel severity, and for the same 

+ The feelings of Baber and his reason. They regarded the use of 
alvisers, towards the fighting towns- arms as a monopoly belonging to a 
people of Samarkand, may remind privileged class, and punished the 
the reader of the similar feelings of military excrtions of the lower orders 
the preux chevaliers of the Middle as a troublesome interference with 
Ages towards the citizens and pea- the rights of their superiors. 
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But while these protracted operations were going on, 
the summer was drawing to a close, and the weather 
began to show symptoms of severity. Baber called a 
meeting of his Begs, to consult what was expedient to 
be done. All were agreed that the city was reduced 
to great distress, and must probably fall in a short 
time, but that it was impossible to keep the army in 
the field when winter came on, unsheltered as it then 
was, and in a country where the winter is extremely 
severe. It was resolved, therefore, to break up from 
before the city, and to erect temporary huts for the 
troops in some neighbouring forts, by which means 
they could still keep Samarkand, in a great degree, in 
a state of blockade. The fort of Khwaja Diddr was 
pitched upon for head-quarters; and the necessary 
erections were begun, in and around it, without delay. 
When they were finished, the army moved into them. 
Some officers, however, went with their men to towns 
at a greater distance to secure better winter accom- 
modation, so that the army was rather scattered. 

The very morning after Baber had taken possession 
of his new cantonments, Sheibani Khan, the Uzbek 
chief, arrived with a formidable army, in presence of 
the camp. Bayesanghar Mirza, seeing the distress to 
which his capital was reduced, had sent to invite him 
to come to his assistance, and the Uzbek, not unwilling, 
had hastened by forced marches from Turkistan, beyond 
the Sirr. Baber, though his forces were dispersed, 
resolved to show a bold countenance, put the troops 
that were with him in array, and marched out to face 
the enemy. Sheibani, who had hoped to take him by 
surprise, finding him on the alert, did not choose to 
hazard an action, and drew off towards Samarkand. 
Bayesanghar Mirza, who had expected much more 
effectual relief, from so formidable a reinforcement, 
disappointed and vexed at the result, could not conceal 


his feelings, and did not give Sheibani the favourable 
H 4 
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reception which he had expected; while the Uzbek, 
who in the course of his expedition, short as it was, 
had seen at once the richness of the prey, and the 
weakness of its defenders, returned back a few days 
after to Turkistan. This is the first hostile appearance 
in Mawerannaher, of that remarkable man, who after- 
wards exercised so powerful an influence on the fate of 
Baber and of Samarkand.* 

That city had now sustained a siege for seven months. 
Bayesanghar had placed his last hope of relief on the 
arrival of the Uzbek army. Seeing that too fail, he 
gave himself up to despair, abandoned the place and 
his kingdom, and, attended only by a few attached 
followers, took the road to Kunduz. That district, 
which lies beyond the Amu, between Balkh and 
Badakhshan, was then held by Khdsrou Shah, who 
was nominally subject’ to Sultan Masatid Mirza of 
Hissér; but with whom, since that prince’s retreat 
from Hissar, he had quarrelled, and of whom he was 
in reality independent. Masatd could have no wish 
that his brother and rival should be able to unite him- 
self with a protector so formidable as Khosrou; and 
Bayesanghar, the fugitive prince, in passing through 
the territory of Hissdr, escaped with difficulty from 
an attempt madc to seize him, though not without the 
loss of several of his followers who fell into Masaid’s 
hands. He finally, however, did succeed in reaching 
Kunduz, where he was well received by Khosrou, who 
though he had been the chief minister of his father, 
being at that time engrossed with his own schemes of 
power and of conquest, regarded Bayesanghar as a fit 
instruinent for his soaring ambition. 

No sooner did Baber hear of the flight of Bayes- 
anghar, than he hastened from his cantonments towards 
Samarkand. ‘Qn the road,” says he, “ we were met 
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by the chief men of the city, and by the Begs; and 
these were followed by the young cavaliers, who all 
came out to welcome me. Having proceeded to the 
citadel, I alighted in the Bostan-Serai, (Garden-palace) ; 
and towards the end of the month of the former Rebi, 
by the favour of God, I gained complete possession of 
the city and country of Samarkand.”* Baber was 
then in his fifteenth year. 

What share Sultan Ali Mirza had in these trans- 
actions does not appear, no mention being made of 
him during the siege. Baber, whether in consequence 
of special agreement, or of his superior activity, alone 
entered the city. Sultan Ali had previously, however, 
overrun some of the dependent districts, especially 
those in the neighbourhood of Bokhdara, and continued 
to retain possession of them, as well as of that city. 

The city of Samarkand, the possession of which thus 
rewarded the perseverance of the youthful Baber, was 
one of the richest and most populous at that time in 
the world. It had been the capital of the great Taimur, 
and still maintained its pre-eminence in the countries 
which he had conquered. Baber gives us an interest- 
ing account of its mosques, colleges, and palaces. It 
was also ennobled by the observatory of Ulugh Beg. 
The astronomical tables there composed under the eye 
of that prince, excited wonder in his own time, and 
still enrich at least the history of science. The city 
was situated near the Rohik or Zir-efshan river, called 
also the Soghd, in a fertile and populous country, and 
in a delightful climate; and its territory was remark- 
able at once for its ample harvests and for producing 


* Baber, p. 48. Graves in the third vol. of the Geo- 
+ See his Tables of Longitude graphi Minores Greci, Oxon. 1711, 
and Latitude of the Fixed Stars, in 8vo; see also La Lande’s Astrono- 
Hyde's Syntagma Dissertationum, nomie, tom. i. pp. 126, 127. Paris, 
tom. i. Oxon. 1768, 4to; and his 1792, 4to. 3 
Geographical Tables, publishcd by 
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BooKL the finest fruits in the world. Taimur boasted that in 
one of its districts, that of Soghd, which probably re- 
tained the original name of the ancient Sogdiana, he 
had a garden a hundred and twenty miles in length. 
Its manufactures of paper and of crimson velvet, which 
were celebrated wherever commerce extended, have 
been already mentioned. The whole country, from the 
Andejan and the Sirr, to the Amu, including Bokhara, 
Kesh, and Karshi, was understood to belong to it. The 
inhabitants were celebrated for the refinement of their 
manners, their love of learning, and skill in the arts. 
The Persian, we have seen, was the language of Samar- 
kand and of all the other large towns, while the Turki 
tribes, who occupied parts of the open country, pre- 
served their ancient tongue, and their ruder manners. 
Discontent § As Baber did not enter Samarkand by storm, but on 
oe the invitation of its inhabitants, and would not sanction 
the general pillage of a city which he intended should 
be his capital, the crowd of adventurers, both Begs and 
soldiers, who had looked forward to the rich plunder 
that it was to afford as the reward of the toils which 
they had endured in a long siege, were extremely dis- 
contented. Though he bestowed on them such rewards 
as he had to give, they considered themselves as de- 
frauded of the fairest and most natural recompense of 
their labours. He intimates, however, that his troops 
had somehow acquired considerable booty in Samar- 
kand; but that, as all the rest of the country had sub- 
mitted voluntarily, no kind of pillage whatever had 
been permitted elsewhere. It is probable that obnoxious 
individuals, or refractory quarters in Samarkand were 
plundered; and, as the arrogance of a victorious army 
is not easily checked, other irregularities might have 
been committed. The city, however, worn out from the 
long continuance of the blockade, for which it was not 
originally prepared, or victualled; and the country, laid 
waste by the movements of hostile armies for two suc- 
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cessive summers, had been reduced to a wretched con- 
dition; insomuch that, instead of any supplies being 
drawn from the fertile fields around, it was absolutely 
necessary for the government to furnish the inhabitants 
with seed-corn to sow their grounds, and with other 
supplies to enable them to subsist till the ensuing har- 
vest. To levy contributions for his army from such a 
country was, as Baber himself remarks, quite impos- 
sible. His soldiers were consequently exposed to much 
distress, and he possessed no adequate means of satis- 
fying their wants. The men began to drop off, and 
return home. The example set by the soldiers was 
soon followed even by the leaders. All his Moghul 
horse deserted, and in the end Sultan Ahmed Témbol, 
a Moghul nobleman of the first rank in Andejan, forsook 
him like the rest, and returned home. 

To put a stop to this defection, Baber sent Khwaja 
Mouldna Kazi to Uzun Hassan, who had now the direc- 
tion of affairs in Andejan, that he might prevail upon 
him to punish some of the fugitives, and send the rest 
back. But it soon appeared that Uzun Hassan was 
himself the enemy most to be apprehended. After 
Tambol had joined him, he no longer showed any re- 
serve. A party, at the head of which were Uzun Has- 
san and Tambol, openly stood up in favour of Jehangir 
Mirza, Baber’s brother, insisting that as the Sultan had 
now got possession of Samarkand, he should give up 
Andejan and Akhsi to his brother. These countries 
were at the same time demanded by his uncle, Sultan 
Mahmid Khan, the Moghul ruler of Tashkend. Both 
appear to have urged their pretensions under alleged 
treaties. 

There is some indistinctness in the account which 
Baber gives of the claims of his uncle and brother ; and, 
if we may judge from the usages of the times and the 
few facts known to us, there seems to have been some 
justice in the demands of both. The custom which at 
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that period prevailed of giving each son a separate 
appanage or principality, led to constant civil wars. 
Baber and Jehangir were born of different mothers, 
both Moghuls, but of different tribes. Jehangir seems 
to have been in possession of Akhsi as his share of his 
father’s succession; and the Moghuls of his mother’s 
clan attached themselves to him, and were desirous to 
make him independent. Most of the misfortunes of 
Baber’s early life arose from this cause. When he had 
the brilliant prospect of acquiring the dominions of 
Samarkand, it was very natural that. to secure the 
active co-operation of Jehangir and his friends, who 
composed a considerable part of the strength of Fer- 
ghana, he should have promised that country to his 
brother, to be held of the great kingdom of Samarkand ; 
and some cession of territory, in return for assistance 
required, was probably in like manner promised to the 
Khan, such as his father Yunis Khan had formerly re- 
ceived. Baber indeed affirms that his uncle, the Khan, 
could have no claim, as during the two years that he 
had attacked Samarkand, the Khan had given him no 
assistance ; while, in answer to Uzun Hassan’s claim on 
behalf of Jehangir, he says, that as the countries of 
Andejan and Akhsi, though never promised to the 
Khan, had been demanded by him, were he now to 
give them up to his brother, it would lead to un- 
pleasant explanations with his uncle; and he besides 
remarks, that when this claim was set up for Jehdngir, 
he had himself not above a thousand men of every 
description with him at Samarkand; that the claim 
made at such a moment too much resembled a com- 
mand, and was repelled as peculiarly offensive.* Cer- 
tainly, if the demand was in conformity to the litera] 
terms, it must be allowed to be very little in the spirit 
of the agreement. Everything was now unfavourable 
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to Baber ; he was not settled in his new conquest ; and 
all the deserters who left him on arriving in Andejdn 
sided with Jehangir, and to cover their desertion, 
became his most determined enemies. 

Uzun Hassan, himself a Moghul, who was governor 
of Akhsi and at the head of Jehdngir’s party, on re- 
ceiving Baber’s refusal of the demand in that prince’s 
favour, marched toward Andejan and openly raised the 
standard of revolt. He was joined by Sultan Ahmed 
Tambol, also a Moghul, who possessed great influence 
in Ferghana, and who had lately deserted Baber. 
Baber, anxious to prevent the Moghuls who were in 
that country from taking part against him, despatched 
one Tulun Beg, who was also a. Moghul, and a brave 
partisan, to enter into communication with his country- 
men, and to attempt to retain them in his interest. 
But Uzum Hassan and Tambol, learning the route 
which Tulun had pursued, sent a body of light troops 
to intercept him, by whom he was taken, and soon after 
put to death. The revolted leaders, with Jehdngir at 
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their head, now laid siege to Andejan. Ali Dost Taghdi Lays siege 
was the governor, and was zealously assisted in all his oo 


arrangements by Khwaja Moulana Kazi. This eminent 
person, who was the religious director of Baber’s family, 
was warmly attached to the young prince’s interests. 
He soothed and conciliated such of the troops as had 
absconded from Samarkand, and is said to have divided 
eighteen thousand of his own sheep among the soldiers 
who were in the place, and the wives and families of 
such as still remained with the Sultan, to keep them 
steady to his cause. Repeated expresses were de- 
spatched to Baber by his mother and grandmother, who 
were in the town, as well as by Khwaja Kazi, to point 
out the difficult circumstances in which they were 
placed, and to urge his speedy arrival; informing him 
that the capital was ill prepared for defence, and, if not 
speedily relieved, must inevitably fall. | 
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While these despatches arrived fast upon each other, 
the young prince lay at Samarkand, slowly recovering 
from a severe illness. Unfortunately, the confusion of 
his affairs prevented his laying himself up, and a dan- 
gerous relapse was the consequence of his exertions. 
For four days the only sustenance he received was from 
having his tongue moistened with wet cotton. Even 
his most faithful Begs and servants, despairing of his 
recovery, and thinking that all was over, began to leave 
him. It was at this moment that an envoy arrived 
from Uzun Hassan. During the dejection and disorder 
that prevailed in the household, he was imprudently 
introduced where the young prince lay motionless, and 
was afterwards allowed to depart. It so happened, 
however, that in a few days the vigour of Baber’s con- 
stitution prevailed. The violence of the disease abated, 
and he began to recover, but still the attack left behind 
a thickness or difficulty of speech. Yet, imperfect as 
was his recovery, so urgent were the letters from his 
beleaguered friends, that he resolved to abandon his re- 
cent conquest of Samarkand, in which he had reigned 
only a hundred days, and set out for Andejan. In a 
week he reached Khojend, and there he was met by the 
painful intelligence that just a week before, on the very 
day he had left Samarkand, the castle of Andejan had 
surrendered to the enemy. 

It appears that Uzun Hassan’s envoy, who had been 
admitted to the Sultan’s sick chamber, reported, on his 
return, that he had seen him lying at the point of death, 
speechless, and kept in life only by having his tongue 
moistened by wet cotton. This information was with- 
out delay communicated to Ali Dost, the governor of 
Andejan, and confirmed upon oath by the envoy in his 
hearing, while he stood on the city-wall, near one of 
the gates. Confounded by the news, and imagining 
any farther resistance to be unavailing, he entered into 
a capitulation, and surrendered the place. The be- 
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siegers immediately entered, and considerable severities 
were exercised. The attachment of Khwaja Kazi to 
Baber was punished by his being ignominiously hanged 
over the gate of the citadel, to the great horror of a 
population by whom he was venerated. His family 
and dependents were given up to be plundered. Baber 
had owed him much, and was sincerely attached to 
him. “TI have no doubt,” says he, “ that Khwaja Kazi 
was a saint. What better proof of it could be required 
than the single fact, that, in a short time, no trace or 
memorial remained of any one of all those who were 
concerned in his murder? They were all completely 
extirpated.. Khwaja Kazi was a wonderfully bold man, 
which is also no mean proof of sanctity. All mankind, 
however brave they be, have some little anxiety or 
trepidation about them. The Khwaja had not a par- 
ticle of either.” * 

Baber now felt himself in a most trying situation. 
“ To save Andejan,” says he, “I had given up Samar- 
kand, and now found that I had lost the one, without 
preserving the other.” His capital and his hereditary 
dominions were occupied by a hostile faction, in the 
name of his brother. The greater part of his army had 
left him. On no side did he perceive one ray of hope to 
guide him onwards. His situation too was new to him. 
It was the first time he had been so deserted. “I be- 
came a prey to vexation and melancholy,” says he, 
“for, since I had been a sovereign prince, I never before 
had been separated in this manner from my country 
and followers; and, since the day I had known myself, 
I had never experienced such care and suffering.” Un- 
certain what to do, being equally shut out from Ferghana 
and Samarkand, he turned for succour to his maternal 
uncle, Sultan Mahmud Khan. 

Since the flight and death of Hassan Yakub, the 
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BOOKI. office of prime minister to Baber had been held by 
a.v.1468, KAsim Beg, Kochin, whom he represents as brave, a 


‘But re- 
treats. 


man of talents, possessed of a rich vein of humour and 
an elegant wit, though, by an accident not uncommon 
among nobles of the Tartar race, he could neither read 
nor write.* Kasim Beg was now despatched to Tash- 
kend, to prevail upon the Khan to march against Ande- 
jan. He succeeded in his mission. The Khan, who, 
with the true Tartar love of spoil, was ever ready to 
put his army in motion, where a country was to be 
plundered, marched up the right bank of the Sirr to- 
wards Akhsi, the portion of. Ferghdna nearest to his 
territory. The hostile and confederated lords, on their 
part, hearing of his advance, recrossed the river from 
the Andejdn side, and encamped so as to cover Akhsi. 
There they contrived to engage the Khan in a negoti- 
ation, and by their arts of persuasion, and, as Baber 
intimates, by their bribes to the negotiators, prevailed — 
upon him to retire back the way he came. 

The defection of his only ally rendered the situation 
of the young prince more desperate than ever. Several 
of the Begs and soldiers who still adhered to him had 
their wives and families in Andejin. Anxious for their 
safety, and seeing now no other way to protect them, 
such as were so situated separated from Baber to the 
number of seven or eight hundred men, and returned 
home, leaving only two or three hundred adherents to 
the late conqueror of Samarkand. “I was now reduced 
to a very distressed situation,” says he, “ and wept a 
great deal.” He went on to Khojend, which still ad- 
hered to him. There he was joined by his mother and 
grandmother from Andejin, and by the families of 
several of those who were still attached to his fortune; 
and there he spent the month of Ramzan, the great 
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Muhammedan fast.* He then renewed his application 
for assistance to his uncle, who was always sufficiently 
ready to put his troops in motion, though generally to 
no very great purpose. As the Khan’s recent treaty 
probably prevented any new effort against Andejan, 
Baber determined once more to make an attempt on 
Samarkand. The Khan sent his son with four or five 
thousand men to assist him; but before Baber could 
join them in the Samarkand territory, they had heard 
of the approach of the Uzbeks under Sheibéni Khan, 
and had hurriedly retreated homewards: Baber, there- 
fore, unable to accomplish anything with his own 
slender means, returned to Khojend. f 

The vigorous and elastic spirit of Baber was not to 
be broken by this series of disappointments and discom- 
fitures. He once more crossed the great river, and re- 
paired to the Court of his uncle, the Khan of the 
Moghuls, to crave his assistance in recovering his 
father’s kingdom. Baber’s mother, we have seen, was 
the sister of the Khan; Jehangir’s, as has been re- 
marked, was also a Moghul, but of a different tribe. 
The Khan, after some solicitation, granted the young 
Sultan a feeble and inefficient reinforcement of eight 
hundred Moghuls, with which he surprised and carried 
by escalade the fort of Ndsukh, about forty miles from 
Khojend. But, finding it too far off to be conveniently 
retained, he abandoned it, and returned back to that town. 

As Khojend was a small district that could hardly 
support two hundred retainers, it was of importance to 
Baber to afford it some relief from the burden of main- 
taining even his small army. - For this purpose he en- 
deavoured to prevail upon his neighbour and maternal 
uncle, Muhammed Hassein Korkdn Doghlat, who, as has 


* a.n. 903, Ramzan, a.p. 1498, de Gama arrived atCalicut, and com- 
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BOOKI. been mentioned, had held Uratippa under the Khan for 

a.v.1498-9. the last three or four years, to lend him the village of 

Goesto § Bishagher, in the district of Yarailék for one winter. 

Bishsghers, It had formerly belonged to the late Kkwdja Kazi, and 

lying on the road to Samarkand, was particularly 

favourable to Baber’s views. Muhammed Hussein was 

finally prevailed upon to consent to this arrangement, 

and Baber removed to Bishagher; where he exerted 

himself with such activity during the winter, that, by 

s.2.904, stratagem or negotiation, he got possession of a great 
4.7:1498-9- part of the country of Ydraildk. 

which heis When the young Sultan, after occupying Samarkand 

compelled for a hundred days, had left it on his return towards 

'  Andejan, the imperial city was occupied by his cousin, 

Sultan Ali Mirza of Bokhara, who had been his ally 

and coadjutor during the siege. As Yérail4k was 

dependent on Samarkand, Sultan Ali, now advanced 

with a large force to expel the intruder; and Baber, 

who had not three hundred men with him, deprived 

of all means of a successful resistance, was com- 

pelled to withdraw from the limited conquests that 

he had made, and altogether to abandon that part of 

the country. Unwilling by returning to Khojend, to 

oppress the inhabitants of that little district, who for 

nearly two years had supported him and his band of 

Goes to the followers, he turned off to the Ilaks, a hilly tract south 

one of Uratippa, where, living the unsettled life of a fugitive, 

he spent some time perplexed and distracted with the 

hopeless state of his affairs. 

‘‘Qne day while I remained there,” says he, “‘ Khwaja 

Abul Makéram, who, like myself, was an exile and a 

wanderer, came to visit me. I took the opportunity of 

consulting him with respect to my situation and con- 

cerns — whether it was advisable for me to remain 

where I was, or to go elsewhere,— what I might 

attempt, and what I should leave untried. He was so 

much affected with the state in which he found me, that 

he shed tears, and after praying over me, took his 
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departure. I myself was also extremely affected. 
That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman 
was descried at the bottom of the valley. He proved to 
be a servant of Ali Dost” (the governor who had sur- 
rendered Andej4n). ‘“ He came with a message from his 
master to inform me that he had undoubtedly offended 
deeply, but that he trusted to my clemency for forgiving 
his past offences; and that if I would march to join 
him, he would deliver up to me the town of Mar- 
-ghinan, and would do me such service and duty as 
would wipe away his late errors and free him from his 
disgrace.” * 

No sooner did the young Sultan receive this welcome 
message than he mount and set out for Marghinan. It 
was then about sunset. The next three nights and two 
days he and his followers rode without halting, except 
to refresh and feed their horses. Before sunrise, on 
the third morning, they had arrived within four miles 
of Marghinan, having ridden about a hundred. It was 
now only that they began to consider, that on a former 
occasion Ali Dost had joined the enemy; and, even at 
the present moment, held Marghinan for them; that 
there had been no mutual intercourse with him, by 
which his real sentiments could be ascertained ; that he 
might at that very time be treacherous, and leading 
them intoasnare. Baber and his friends consulted to- 
gether; and, though they saw that their apprehensions 
were not unreasonable, still it was agreed that their 
prudence had come too late, their whole party being 
worn out, both men and horses; and besides, so des- 
perate was their present condition, that it was worth 
their while to hazard everything. They therefore 
pushed on, and early in the morning reached the gate 
of the castle. Here they found Ali Dost, who received 
them standing over the gateway, the gate being shut. 
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He asked terms, which were granted him, when he 
threw open the gates, made his submission to his 
sovereign, and conducted him to a house in the fort. 
Baber had about 240 followers with him on this journey. 

The possession of Marghindn, which lay far advanced 
in Ferghdna, placed him in rather a better situation 
than he had been for a long time past. He found that 
Uzun Hassan and Tambol, who directed the councils 
of his brother Jehdngir, had resorted to some harsh 
measures, that their government had become unpopular 
all over the country, and that his own restoration was 
very generally desired. To take advantage of the pre- 
vailing discontent, he sent Kdésim Beg with a small 
body of a hundred men to the highlands south of An- 
dejdn to attempt to raise the country; while Ibrahim 
S4éru was despatched with about the same number to 
cross the river towards Akhsi, and to try what could be 
done in the northern provinces. 

Uzun Hassan and Tambol, on hearing of Baber’s 
success, collected not only the whole of their own fol- 
lowers with the Moghuls who were attached to them, 
but called out every man in Andejaén and Akhsi who 
was able to bear arms; and taking Jehangir Mirza along 
with them, marched to invest Baber in Marghinan. 
Though the flower of the Sultan’s little army had been 
sent off with the detachments, he was not dismayed; but, 
with the few old followers still left with him, and such 
new ones as he could raise on the spur of the occasion, he 
assumed a bold attitude, marched out, faced the enemy 
as they advanced to the town in battle array and in 
great force, and engaged and harassed them with such 
effect as to hinder their advancing beyond the outskirts 
of the suburbs. On two following days, when they came 
on in force to drive him from his position, he was 
equally successful. 

Meanwhile the two small detachments that he had 
sent out were daily making progress. That under Ka- 
sim Beg was joined, as well by the peasants as by the 
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tribes, whether wandering or settled, in the southern car. L 
hill-country ; while the other under Ibraéhim Séru that 5 ja99., 
had crossed the Sirr, found the inhabitants there also 
universally disgusted with the new government. On 

their approach, the townspeople of Akhsi, the second city 

of the kingdom, rose upon the garrison with sticks and 

clubs, drove them out of the town, forced them to fly 

into the citadel, and then called in Ibrahim. To add to 

this success, a body of troops sent by Baber’s uncle the 

Khan marched up the river, and passing the defiles, 

joined the detachment in the town of Akhsi. 

The news of these occurrences alarmed Uzun Hassan. 

He instantly sent back from his camp at Marghindén a 
body of chosen men, with orders to cross the river and 
relieve the troops who were shut up in the citadel of 
Akhsi. When this detachment arrived opposite that 
town, by some oversight, in not pulling sufficiently high 
up the stream, the boat in which they were ferried 
across the Sirr missed the intended landing-place, and 
by the force of the current was carried down below the 
works into shallow water, where it could be reached by 
the enemy’s horse, who instantly rode into the river and 
attacked them. They were all put to death or taken 
prisoners. 

When this misfortune was known in Uzun Hassan’s but re- 
camp, he saw that he could no longer maintain himself 
near Marghindn. The army was led back in great 
confusion to Andejin. But on reaching that capital 
the confederate chiefs found, to their consternation, that 
the governor had declared for Baber. This unlooked- 
for event entirely disconcerted them. The army broke 
up, each chief shifting for himself. Uzun Hassan 
reached the citadel of Akhsi, which he had long held, 
and where he had left his family. Sultan Ahmed Tam- 
bol hastened to the eastward, to Ush, which was his 
proper government; and, before he arrived there, was 
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originating in one of those factions and disputes at that 
time so common, had been carried off from Uzun Hassan 
by some of his servants and followers*, and was now 
delivered to Tambol, who was Uzun Hassan’s rival. 

On this change of fortune, Baber once more re-entered 
his capital, from which he had been excluded nearly 
two years. Many and severe as were the changes of 
fortune that he had undergone, he was still little more 
than sixteen years of age. 

When Tambol arrived at Ush he found the citizens 
in the same state of ferment as the inhabitants of the 
rest of the country, and indignant at his misgovern- 
ment and oppression. On his entrance, he was furiously 
attacked by the commonalty with sticks and stones, and 
fairly driven out of the place, which declared for Baber. 
Tdmbol, with Jeha4ngir Mirza and a few partisans who 
still adhered to them, was now compelled to retire 
northward to Urkend, near the mountains that border 
on Kashghar. 
| Baber, eager to improve his success, did not waste 
his time in Andejdn. In the course of four or five days 
he followed Uzun Hassan, his most formidable enemy, 
to Akhsi. That chief, finding that it would not serve 
any good purpose to hold out the citadel, since all the 
country had become hostile to him, entered into a capi- 
tulation, by which he agreed to give up the place, bar- 
gaining only for the lives and property of himself, his 
family and adherents, and for liberty to leave the coun- 
try. The citadel was accordingly surrendered to Baber. 

This flow of success placed the affairs of the Sultan 
in a more prosperous situation in Fergh4na than they 
had ever before attained since his accession. He had 
recovered his native kingdom, and rebellion was quelled. 
Before returning to his capital he devoted some time to 
settling the northern provinces of Akhsi and Kasdn. 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 66, 67. 
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He dismissed the Moghul auxiliaries whom his uncle 
the Khan had sent to his assistance ; and then returned 
to Andejan, carrying with him Uzun Hassan, his family 
and dependents. That chieftain was allowed to leave 
the country, in terms of the capitulation, and crossed 
the southern mountains to Kardtigin, on his way to 
Hissar, attended by a small retinue. All the rest of 
his former followers remained behind. 

But one act of imprudence blighted the fair prospects 
which seemed to be opening to Baber, and plunged him 
once more in an abyss of danger and difficulty. The 
soldiers whom Uzun Hassan had left behind, especially 
the Moghuls, had been the instruments of various acts 
of severity committed under his orders, and probably of 
many more done on their own account. After his de- 
parture, they seem to have entered Baber’s service, or 
at least to have acknowledged his sovereignty, trusting 
to the terms of the capitulation. Several of the native 
Begs and others, however, who detested these rapacious 
strangers, represented to the young Sultan, that they 
were the very men who, during the late disturbances, 
had pillaged his adherents and the followers of the 
faithful Khwaja Kazi, and had been guilty of every 
enormity ; and that he was not to expect fidelity from 
men who had abandoned their own chiefs. They there- 
fore urged him to issue an order for pillaging these 
notorious plunderers: or, continued they, if it seems 
going too far to order a general pillage, let us at least 
not have the mortification to see them riding our horses, 
wearing our clothes, and killing and eating our own 
sheep before our eyes: it is but fair that we, who have 
adhered to you in all your changes of fortune, should 
be suffered to reclaim at least such part of our own pro- 
perty as we find in the possession of these marauders, 
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in favour of such only as had accompanied him in his 
campaigns. ‘‘ Nothing,” as he himself remarks, “ could 
have been more imprudent. When there was a rival 
like Jehdngir Mirza at my elbow, it was a senseless 
thing to exasperate so many men who had arms in 
their hands. From my issuing this single inconsiderate 
order, what commotions and mutinies ensued! It was 
in reality the ultimate cause of my being expelled a 
second time from Andejaén.”* Baber was one of the 
few princes who had sufficient wisdom to see, and suf- 
ficient superiority of mind to acknowledge and profit 
by, his errors. It was this frank and healthful spirit of 
observation that helped to carry him through all the 
difficulties of his chequered life. 

The Moghuls were not to be plundered with im- 
punity. They were not only brave but numerous, 
amounting to three or four thousand fighting men. 
They immediately put themselves in a posture of de- 
fence, and sent to offer their services to TdAmbol and 
Jehangir Mirza, marching at the same time to the east- 
ward to join them. The affair was treated by Baber's 
chief nobles as a slight matter, which did not call for 
the Sultan himself to take the field. It was therefore 
arranged that Kasim Beg, with some other officers, 
should lead a detachment of the army after them, and 
chastise their insolence ; and the Beg accordingly set 
out on the service. But it turned out a much more 
difficult matter than had been anticipated. The Moghuls 
were joined by Tambol. Hardly had the Beg passed 
the Ilamish river by the ford of Yasi-kijet, when the 
two armies met face to face, and engaged. After a des- 
perate action, Baber’s army was completely routed, and 
a number of his Begs and officers fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Kasim Beg, and the few who escaped, fled 
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to Andejdn and were closely followed by T4mbol, who 
advanced within a farsang of the place.* 

This reverse was most untimely. The country, after 
a long season of uproar and confusion, was just begin- 
ning to recover its tranquillity and to fall into order. 
Several of Baber’s principal supporters were at a dis- 
tance, actively employed in their respective governments, 
and could not, at the moment, assist him. The decided 
ascendancy which he had just recovered, was lost again. 
Tambol and Jehangir, improving their victory, ad- 
vanced several times insultingly towards the town, with 
their army ranged in order of battle; but Baber de- 
clined a general action, at the same time that, by post- 
ing his troops under cover, in the gardens, houses, and 
narrow roads in the suburbs, he always checked the 
enemy in their movements. They shifted their ground 
repeatedly from one side of the town to another, in 
hopes of gaining some advantage; but, after remaining 
about a month in the vicinity of the city, without 
effecting any thing, they were at last compelled to break 
up, and moved for Ush, the fort of which was held for 
Baber, by Ibrahim Séru’s men.f 

The Sultan, on being relieved from this danger, sent 
to collect the whole force of his little dominions which 
had been dispersed after the surrender of Uzun Hassan ; 
and, when those nearest at hand were assembled, put 
his troops in motion towards the end of August], and 
soon arrived near Ush; the enemy, at his approach, re- 
tiring to the northward. Next morning, as he was 
marching past the town to follow them, he learned with 
surprise that they had given him the slip, and were in 
full march for Andején. He proceeded, however, in 
his route towards Urkend, in which district the strength 
of Tambol lay; and sent out detachments, who indeed 

* A farsang is about three miles t We are hardly ever informed 


and three quarters, or four miles, of the positive strength or numbers 
+ Baber, p. 70. of the hostile armies at this period. 
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plundered and laid waste the country, but did nothing 
effectual. TAmbol, meanwhile, held on his course to- 
wards Andejan, hoping to surprise it. He arrived there 
during the night, and entered the ditch unperceived ; 
but, while his men were planting their scaling ladders, 
they were observed, and the alarm given; so that the 
attempt failed, and he was forced to retreat. Baber, 
having returned from Urkend into the territory of Ush, 
attacked and took Madu, one of its forts, in which was 
Khabil, a brother of Tambol, with some of his best war- 
riors; a fortunate occurrence for such of the Sultan’s 
officers and men as had been made prisoners at the de- 
feat of Yasi-kijet. 

The two armies soon after approached each other, 
and lay for upwards of a month, with not more than 
three or four miles between them. During this time 
there were daily skirmishes. Baber, whose army was 
the weaker of the two, drew a trench round his posi- 
tion, and carefully guarded against surprise. While thus 
situated, a Moghul chief, with the branch of a migra- 
tory tribe which had been obliged to leave Hissdr, in 
consequence of one of the revolutions so frequent in 
that age, crossed the K4ratigin mountains and joined 
him.* Encouraged by this unexpected aid, which 
placed him in a situation to meet the enemy in the 
field, he advanced towards their camp, to offer them 
battle. Having heard, however, of his increase of 
strength, they did not venture to await his coming, 
but retreated hurriedly, with the loss of part of their 
tents and baggage; so that Baber on coming up en- 
camped on the ground they had quitted. Tambol, 
after marching about twelve miles in the direction of 
Andejan, halted at Khuban. Baber followed him; and 
Tambol found himself at last obliged to march out and 


* This was Sultan Ahmed Kera- his clan. 
wal, the father of Kuch Beg, with 
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engage in a regular battle. But, such was the ardour 
and impetuosity of the cavalry in Baber’s left wing, 
that, having charged Tambol’s right, they broke and 
totally routed it, even before Baber’s right had time to 
come up. The victory was complete, many of the 
enemy being slain, and many taken prisoners, whose 
heads were ordered to be struck off, according to the 
barbarous custom of the times. Baber halted at Khubdn. 
This victory, in the first pitched battle that he had 
fought, delighted him much. Tdmbol and Jehdngir 
Mirza escaped towards Urkend; and, as the winter was 
at hand and little grain or forage to be found in the 
country, Baber led his army back to Andejan.* 

It soon, however, appeared that the enemy, though 
defeated, were still in great strength; and that it was 
necessary to take such a position as would straiten their 
quarters, and hinder them from overrunning the open 
country at will. Baber, therefore, in spite of the in- 
clemency of the season, marched his army to the east- 
ward, to Suarasi, a favourable position between two 
rivers, where he halted his troops, and contrived not 
only to keep the enemy in check, but to make constant 
inroads and forays into their country. He, at the same 
time, indulged himself in hunting and fowling, in the 
fine sporting country in which he lay. Unfortunately 
Kamber Ali and some others of his chiefs began to tire 
of the severities of a winter campaign; so that, to pre- 
vent discontent, the Sultan was obliged to give them per- 
mission to return home; and the consequence was, that, 
after remaining six or seven weeks in that station, he 
was finally compelled, in consequence of his diminished 
strength, most unwillingly to break up his quarters 
and return to Andejdn. ‘“ Had I remained all winter in 
these cantonments,” says he, “ there is every reason to 
believe that, by the return of spring, the enemy would 


* Baber, pp. 72—74. 
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have been reduced to the last extremity, without fight- 
ing.” * 

When Tambol perceived the superiority which Baber 

had acquired in the field, he felt the necessity there 
was for looking around him for additional assistance. 
He happened to have an elder brother who held a con- 
fidential situation in the household of Sultan Mahinid 
Khan, Baber’s uncle ; and, through him, he contrived to 
prevail upon that restless prince, who seems to have 
been ever ready to assist indiscriminately all who asked 
his aid, to send him a body of auxiliaries. Tambol, at 
the same moment that he learned that Baber had broken 
up his cantonments, received information that a detach- 
ment of the Khan’s men was certainly in motion to 
come to his succour. This intelligence emboldened 
him, in spite of the season, to assume the offensive, and 
to march from Urkend to Sudarasi. 
As soon as the alarming news was brought to Baber, 
that a son of the Khan, with five or six thousand men, 
had entered his northern dominions, and laid siege to the 
important town of Kasdan, he lost no time; but with his 
characteristic activity instantly set out, taking along 
with him such troops as were at hand. He marched 
all night, and next day reached Akhsi. “ It was the 
depth of winter,” says he, “ the cold during the night 
was intense, insomuch that several of my people were 
frost-bitten in the hands and feet, and the ears of some 
of them were contracted like a withered apple.” ¢ Cross- 
ing the Sirr at Akhsi, he hastened on to Kdsdn; but, 
when he arrived within a mile or two of that town, was 
met by intelligence that the Khan’s army, on getting no- 
tice of his approach, without waiting to receive him, had 
made the best of their way back to their own country. 

Meanwhile Tambol, who was marching by Suérdsi, as 
soon as he knew with certainty that Baber had left 


* Baber, p. 75. + Ibid. p. 76. 
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and join the besiegers, before the young Sultan could ar- 
rive. In the afternoon of the very day on which Baber 
came to Kasan, the approach of Tambol’s army was 
descried from a distance. Disconcerted and disappointed, 
when met by information of the precipitate retreat of the 
Khan’s troops, Tambol halted his men. Baber, with the 
ardour of a youthful warrior and the instinctive talent 
of a general, urged the necessity of attacking the enemy 
without delay, while they were yet surprised and dis- 
pirited. His older officers urged that, as the day was 
about to close, it was better to put off the attack till the 
morrow, and their advice prevailed. Early next morning 
they mounted and rode to the attack, but the enemy 
was gone. Tambol, aware of his danger, had madc his 
troops retreat, fatigued as they were, as soon as the 
darkness had fallen; and did not permit them to halt 
for a moment the whole night. They were indeed pur- 
sued, and at length overtaken, but not till they had 
found shelter in the fortress of Arkhid4n. Here Baber 
faced them for five or six weeks, he not being strong 
enough to besiege the fort, and they not venturing to 
attack his lines. 

At the end of that time, Tambol, being invited by a 
petty chieftain among the Andejan hills, who had revolted 
from the Sultan, decamped by night, and marched to join 
him. Baber hastened to intercept him in his march, but 
ineffectually. Tambol succeeded in reaching the fort of 
Beshkharan, and encamped, protected by it. As there 
was only the distance of a mile or two between the 
camps, daily skirmishes and single combats took place. 
But Baber’s chief Begs and officers soon began to be 
tired of this fatiguing and ineffectual warfare, and 
talked of peace. Under these circumstances, Ali Dost 
and Kamber Ali, the chiefs of greatest influence in his 
army, managed to conclude a treaty ; Baber says, with- 
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out informing him or the Begs most attached to him, 
of its progress or its terms, till it was concluded, when 
acquiescence became a matter of necessity. The con- 
ditions were, that, the river Sirr should be the boundary 
between Baber and his brother Jehangir ; Akhsi, Kasdan, 
and all to the north of the river being given up to 
Jehangir; while all to the south, including Urkend, was 
to belong to Baber; that, time was to be allowed to 
Tambol and his followers to withdraw their wives and 
families from Urkend; that after the two princes had 
tranquillised and settled their respective dominions, they 
should march in concert together against Samarkand ; 
on the conquest of which kingdom, Baber was to give 
up Andejan also to his brother. This treaty was con- 
cluded in the end of February a.p. 1500, and next day 
Jehangir and Témbol waited upon Baber, when it was 
confirmed. After this, Jehangir proceeded to Akhsi and 
Baber to Andejan, and the prisoners on both sides were 
set at liberty.* 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 75 — 78. 
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WHEN Baber was restored to peace, with his territories 
thus diminished, he was just seventeen years of age. 
The Beg who had now the chief direction of his affairs 
was Mir Ali Dost, Taghai, a Moghul, and a near relation; 
probably the brother of his grandmother. This was 
the same nobleman who had surrendered Andejdn to 
Uzun Hassan; but Baber was indebted to him for his 
restoration to his dominions, as it was by him that he 
was invited to Marghinan, from his uncomfortable 
residence in the hilly [laks. Baber seems never to have 
liked him, however, and represents him as a man of 
disagreeable manners, covetous, factious, sour of visage, 
and harsh of speech. Such a person was not likely to 
win the affections of a generous and lively young 
prince. The Mir found various pretexts for sending 
away the servants to whom his master was most partial. 
Khalifa, whom Baber always treated as a friend, was 
discharged. Ibrdhim Séru was imprisoned, stript of 
his government and fined; and Kasim Beg, Baber’s 
favourite minister, a man of wit and talents, was dis- 
missed. Several others of the chief officers were de- 
prived of their governments. In a word, Ali Dost, 
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relying on the assistance of Tdmbol, with whom he 
maintained a close understanding, having removed all 
opposition, and made all power centre in his own 
person, acted in every respect with unlimited authority. 
His son, too, began to affect the state of a sovereign ; 
and his whole style of living, his entertainments and 
levées, were those of a prince. ‘“ My situation was 
singularly delicate,” says the royal historian, ‘‘ and I 
was forced to be silent. Many were the indignities 
which I endured at that time, both from father and 
son.” It was at this period that Baber married Aisha 
Sultan Begum, the daughter of his uncle Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, the late Sultan of Samarkand, to whom he had 
been betrothed in his father’s lifetime.* 

But the state of Mawerannaher was too disturbed 
and unsettled to leave a long repose to any prince 
within its limits. We have seen that when Baber 
abandoned Samarkand to return to the protection of 
his hereditary dominions, that capital was occupied by 
his late ally Sultan Ali Mirza, who had previously 
advanced with his army from Bokhara, and seized a 
great part of its territory. This prince, who was 
Baber’s cousin, and still young, was, like him, kept in a 
state of wretched constraint and insignificance, by his 
relations the Terkhén lords, to whom he owed his 
kingdom. They appropriated to themselves the whole 
revenue, and divided at pleasure the different govern- 
ments among their sons and dependents. Muhammed 
Mazid was the minister who had the immediate di- 
rection of the Sultan. That prince, having grown 
up to man’s estate, naturally felt uneasy under such 
treatment, and entered into a plot to remove his 
domineering servants. Muhammed Mazid, getting 
notice of what was in agitation, and probably un- 
certain to what extent the conspiracy against his power 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 78. 
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had reached, withdrew from Samarkand, and was 
followed by many of the chief men of the country, who 
were his adherents. 

It was at this time that Weis Mirza, better known 
as Khan Mirza, the youngest brother of Sultan Ali, 
whose mother was a sister of the Khan of the Moghuls, 
entered the territory of Samarkand on the north, 
attended by an army furnished him by his uncle, 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, whose Moghuls, as usual, were 
ready at every call. Weis Mirza was the fourth of 
the brothers who had aspired to the throne of Samar- 
kand. Many lords of Moghul families who were in 
the city went out and joined the invaders. Muhammed 
Mazid Terkhan, the offended and fugitive minister of 
Sultan Ali, also invited the Moghul army to form a 
junction with him, and had a conference with its 
chiefs at Shadwadr. But so little could they agree, 
that the Moghuls proposed laying hands upon him and 
his party; though he was fortunate enough to discover 
and defeat their intentions by a precipitate flight from 
their camp. Thus deprived of his co-operation, the 
Moghuls were forced to retreat; while Sultan Ali, 
availing himself of their distress, pushed after them, 
overtook them in the Yar-ailik territory as they were 
coming to their ground, and completely routed and 
dispersed them.* 

When Muhammed Mazid Terkhan and his followers 
saw that all hope of returning to Samarkand by any 
co-operation with the Moghul Khan, or any reconciliation 
with Sultan Ali Mirza was over, they turned their 
eyes on Baber, and sent to offer him their services. 
Being then in the uncomfortable situation that has 
been described, under constraint and without influence 
in his own court, Baber eagerly caught at the offer. 
Samarkand had long been the grand object of his 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 80. ; Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 14. 
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ee concluded. Without hesitation, therefore, he gladly 
began his march for that city, with the few troops that 
were near him at the time, sending an express to 
Jehdngir at Akhsi, to follow him without delay. 

Zikadeh, It was now the month of June, the proper season 


feces: for action: but Bdéber had made only four marches 


when he learned that Tambol’s brother, Khalil, who 
had lately been his prisoner, had seized the fortress of 
Ush. Khalil, having been set at liberty by the late 
treaty, had been sent by his brother to bring away 
their families and property from Urkend. Instead of 
executing this commission at once, as he might have 
done, he contrived, under various pretences, to remain 
lingering day after day in the neighbourhood, till 
hearing that Baber had actually set out for Samarkand, 
and that Ush was but slightly garrisoned, he attacked 
it by night, and carried it by surprise. 

Baber had not been prepared for this act of treachery ; 
but he resolved not to be diverted from his great object 
by any inferior consideration. He was displeased with 
those who had the present management of his affairs, 
and justly believed that he could best shake them off, 
when he was not surrounded solely by thcir immediate 
dependents. Besides, as he had been invited by a 
powerful party of the nobles of Samarkand, it was 
necessary to avail himself of the favourable moment, or 
lose it for ever. The little kingdom of Andejaén was 
not to be compared to that of Samarkand, and its 
magnificent capital, the seat of the representative of 
Taimur. He therefore continued his march, and on 
his route was joined by a number of his adherents, and 
of adventurers, from his own country. No sooner, 
however, was he fairly engaged in this expedition, than 
his unslumbering enemy Tambol entered his hereditary 
dominions, and left nothing undone, to seize all the 
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castles and districts of Andejan, and its territory, which 
Baber had just left.* 

Baber meanwhile, advancing by Uratippa, reached 
Yurat-khan, about five miles from Samarkand, with- 
out opposition. On the road he learned that he was 
not the only foreign enemy in the field. Sheibdni 
Khan, the chief of the Uzbeks of Turkistén, who had 
probably been invited a second time by Sultan Ali, 
having again crossed the Sirr, had defeated the Terkhans 
of Bokhara, and was in full march towards that city. 
At Yurat-khan Baber was joined by Muhammed Mazid 
Terkhan, and _the disaffected Begs of Samarkand. 
They assured him that if he could gain the cordial co- 
operation of Khwaja Yahia, who has been already men- 
tioned as a holy man of great note and influence in the 
city, he might enter it without a struggle. We have 
already seen the influence of these spiritual guides in 
Transoxiana, and the benefit which Baber derived from 
the aid of Khwaja Mouladna Kazi in Andejan. At this 
time there were two rival saints of leading influence in 
Samarkand, Khwajika Khwaja, and Khwadja Yahia. 
They were brothers; but, like the royal brothers, poli- 
tical events and their own ambition had set them at 
variance. Both of them had numerous followers and 
adherents. When the Terkhans surprised Bayesanghar 
Mirza in Samarkand, and that prince contrived to make 
his escape from the citadel, he took refuge, as we 
have seen, in the house of the former, who was his 
spiritual guide, and who protected him from the vio- 
lence of the Terkhans. These unscrupulous chiefs, with 
all their power, did not dare to touch him, in the sacred 
asylum which he had chosen; and, in a few days, the 
rising of the people replaced him on his throne. And, 
in like manner, when his brother, Sultan Ali, the present 
sovereign, a prisoner in his turn, had undergone the 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 81. 
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operation which was supposed to have deprived him of 
his eye-sight, and rendered him unfit for public life, he 
retired to the house of Khwaja Yahia, his ghostly father, 
who soon enabled him to escape to Bokhara.* 

From that period a rivalship subsisted between the 
two holy brothers. Baber, anxious to gain over Khwaja 
Yahia, who was perhaps more attached to the Terkhans 
than to Sultan Ali, employed persons to enter the city 
and confer with him in private. The Khwaja was too 
cautious to commit himself by returning any direct 
answer. He said nothing, however, to make Baber 
despair of success, and quietly took every measure in 
his power to smooth the way for his entrance into the 
city. Baber now moved to the banks of the Dergham, 
still nearer to the town, and contrived to send his li- 
brarian to the Khwaja, who at length told him to make 
his master advance, and that the city should be given 
up tohim. But one of Baber’s chiefs, having unfortu- 
nately deserted at this very moment, informed the 
enemy that a conspiracy was going on. Measures of 
precaution had in consequence been adopted, which 
baffled the attempt; and the troops, finding the garrison 
in a state of preparation, fell back upon the camp. To 
make up for this failure, Baber was joined by Ibraéhim 
Saru, and several of the old Begs who had lately been 
driven from his service by the hostility of Ali Dost, the 
prime minister. _As they were all graciously received, 
Ali Dost and his son were much offended, and asked 
Jeave to retire, a permission which Baber joyfully con- 
ceded; whereupon they returned to Andejan and joined 
Tambol. 

Hardly had Baber got relieved from his obnoxious 
ministers, when news of an alarming nature reached 
him from Bokhdra. Sheibdni Khan, after defeating in 
the field Baki Terkhan, who had succeeded his father, 


* Baber’s Memoirs, pp. 39, 40. 
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vanced with his Uzbeks and taken possession of the city Tso, 
of Bokhara, and was now in full march towards Samar- 

kand. It may be proper to give some farther account 

of the previous life of that extraordinary man.* 

Sheibani Khan was descended, as we have seen, from Early life of 
Juji, the eldest son of Chengiz Khan. His grandfather S™™ 
was Abulkhair Khan, the formidable Uzbek chief, from 
whom the Kaiz&k-Uzbeks seceded, and who was finally 
defeated and slain by a confederacy of the chiefs of the 
Kipchak tribes. The immediate consequence of this 
event was the dissolution of what may be called the 
Old Uzbek confederacy. Some tribes joined the Kaizak- 
Uzbeks, who now occupied a large portion of what had 
been Abulkhair’s peculiar range. Other tribes and 
some chiefs even of his own relations, among others 
Burga Ughlan, in like manner extended their territory 
at the expense of his family. The children of Abulk- 
hair who escaped from the bloody field and the slaughter 
that followed, continued for a time to hold a limited 
extent of country towards the lower Sirr, on the skirts 
of the desert, and possessed a considerable body of at- 
tached adherents. But the new calamity occasioned 
by the defeat and death .of Baruj Ughlan, a son of 
Abulkhair’s, in his attempt upon the encampment of , ,, 977 
Yunis Khan on the Sirr, completely broke up the old 4-». 1472. 
Uzbek tribe and dynasty. Sheibani, or Shahi Beg, the 
son of Shah Bidagh Sultan, another ‘son of Abulkhair, 
was then in the prime of life; but the tribe was too 
much shattered and dispersed to admit of being rallied, 
and the surviving chiefs and their followers, after en- 
during many hardships, abandoned the country of their 
fathers. Shahi Beg, too, who had his share of suffering, 


* He is called by Baber, Sheibani the son of Shah Bidagh Sultan, 
and Sheibék Khan; by Haider called also, Budak, Borak, Bidagh, 
Mirza, Shahi-Beg Khan; and by and Shabadakh; only different 
Abulghazi, or his translators, Sha- modes of writing the same name. 
hacht (Shabakht) Sultan. He was | 
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unwillingly quitted the desert, and with about three 
hundred faithful followers, repaired to Bokhara. 

He was there received and entertained by Abdal Ali 
Terkhan, one of the chief Amirs of Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
who then reigned at Samarkand.* Abdal Ali had 
married the sister of Sultan Ahmed’s mother, who was 
herself a Terkhdn. He long governed Bokhaéra with 
nearly absolute authority, and had very numerous fol- 
lowers ; and now patronised and protected Shahi Beg, 
who owed much of his future rise to his favour. It 
was probably through his means that he returned to 
Turkist4n, which was then held by Abdal Ali’s brother- 
in-law, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, under the govern- 
ment of Samarkand. When, with the assistance of the 
Terkhans, Shahi Beg began to establish himself once 
more on the border of the desert, the old adherents of 
his grandfather hastened from the different quarters 
over which they had been scattered, and came to join 
his standard, so that by degrees the number of his ad- 
herents became considerable; and they were devoted 
men, confident in the ability and prowess of their chief. 

It has been mentioned that among those who had 
appropriated to themselves portions of the territory of 
Abulkhair, and tribes of his followers, was Burga Sul- 
tan, his cousin, for whom the Khan had always shown 
a particular friendship, and whom he had occasionally 
placed in command of his armies. This injury was not 
forgotten by Sheibaéni; who, however, after his return, 
artfully dissembled his resentment, and lived apparently 
on the best understanding with Burga; but he only 
waited for an opportunity for revenge. This oppor- 
tunity at last came. Burga Sultan having unsuspi- 
ciously taken up his winter quarters on the banks of 
the Sirr, not far from his own, Sheibani one night 

* The Tarikhi Reshidi says that though he lived with him, he did 


he took service with Abdal Ali; not enter into his service, p. 24. 
Babcr, on the contrary, affirms that, 
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ordered a number of his people to attend him under 
pretence of a great hunting match that was to take 
place on the following day; but at midnight he sud- 
denly set out with them, and in a short time, turning 
towards the camp of Burga, declared his intention of 
attacking him, and commanded his men on no account 
to think of plunder, but to spare no exertions to secure 
the person of that prince. 

Having entered the camp at dawn he pushed on 
straight to the tent of Burga Sultan, who, however, 
was not to be found, though his people affirmed that 
they had seen him just before Sheibani arrived. Parties 
were despatched in every direction to pursue and bring 
back the fugitive; and one of them accordingly re- 
turned with a person who acknowledged himself to be 
Burga Sultan. Sheibani no sooner saw him than he 
discovered that he was not Burga. He was found to 
be one Munga, of the Oighur tribe, a man of distinction. 
When questioned by Sheibaéni what had induced him to 
assume his master’s name, the Oighur replied, that he 
lay under such obligations to that chief that he was 
willing to sacrifice his own life for his; trusting that, 
while he was carried back, the pursuit would be relaxed, 
and Burga might escape. While Sheibdni admired the 
generosity of the man, he ordered fresh endeavours to 
be made to discover the fugitive. 

The truth was, that Burga, on hearing the noise 
made by the troops who entered the camp, had started 
from his sleep, and, throwing over him a fur cloak that 
was lying by, escaped by the opposite side of the tent ; 
and had thrown himself into a small piece of water that 
was near at hand, where he remained hid among the 
long reeds. It had chanced to snow during the night ; 
and the traces of a man’s naked foot, marked with. 
blood, were observed in the fresh snow, and followed. 
They were the footsteps of Burga, who had wounded 


one of his feet while making his escape. He was 
x 4 
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traced out, discovered, and brought before Sheibani, 
who now, convinced by his own eyes that there was no 
mistake, made him be put to death, and was joined by 
all his tribe. Sheibdéni’s uncle, Khwd4ja Muhammed 
Sultan, married the widow of Burga, though she was 
then with child by her late husband. The offspring 
was Jani Beg, whom the Khwaja, who was not re- 
markable for his wisdom, affected to consider as his 
own son.* 

On the death of Yunis Khan we have seen that 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand led an immense 
army to recover Tashkend and Scira4m from his son 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, who defeated the invaders with 
immense loss on the Chirr. This disaster, according to 
Haider Mirza, was occasioned by the treachery of Shei- 
bani. After the Sultan had been stopped three days 
on the Chirr by the Khan and his Moghuls, Sheibani, 
who was then in the Sultan’s army, sent a message to 
the Khan, it is pretended, to ask a private conference. 


‘They met during the night, and concerted that in the 


battle which was expected to be fought next day, the 
Khan should direct his attack against Mir Abdal’s 
division, in which Shahi Beg was posted with his 
troops; the Beg on his part undertaking to abandon 
‘his ground, and throw the army into confusion. Next 
day, accordingly, an action did take place, the Moghuls 


‘directed their attack as had been concerted, Shahi Beg 


fled, and plundered the baggage of his own army. A 
general panic ensued, the confusion and rout of the 
Sultan’s army were complete, and numbers were drowned 
in the Chirr. Such is the account of Haider Mirza, an 


uncompromising enemy of Shahi Beg, and therefore a 


partial witness, though he possessed the best means of 
information ; but it may be remarked that no such in- 
sinuation is made by Baber, who was equally his enemy.f 


* Abulghazi, pt. var. c. iv. Baber, pp. 21. 24, 25. 
t Tar. Resh. ff. 80, 81. 108.; 
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Sultan Mahmud Khan followed up the victory on 
the Chirr by the invasion and conquest of Tiurkistan. 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhan (the brother of Derwish Mu- 
hammed, the Minister of Samarkand, and _ brother-in- 
law of Mir Abdal Ali of Bokhara), who was the governor, 
was taken prisoner, and used as the medium for ne- 
gotiating a peace with the Sultan of Samarkand, who 
was also his brother-in-law. The Khan gave up Turk- 
istan, an old possession of the Uzbeks, to Sheibdni; as 
a reward, it is alleged, for his conduct at the battle of 
the Chirr. This donation, we have seen, occasioned a 
misunderstanding and wars between the Khan and the 
leaders of the Kaizik-Uzbeks, who were hurt by this 
patronage of their enemy, and was the cause of breaking 
up the friendship that had long existed between the 
Moghuls and Kaizaéks.* 

While Mir Abdal Ali lived, Sheibéni remained under 
some degree of control: but on the death of that 
powerful chief, which happened nearly about the same 
time as that of his sovereign Sultan Ahmed Mirza, he 
entered more actively into the interests of the Khan. 
The influence which he acquired over him was quite 
extraordinary.{ Sheibéni from an early period had 
habitually aimed at extending his territory, and never 
scrupled as to the means. He was totally without 
faith, and bound by no promise or engagement. If 
any plan which he pursued failed, as frequently was 
the case, he never wanted an excuse or ready apology. 
“In this way,” says Haider Mirza, “ frequent misun- 
derstandings occurred between him and Sultan Mahmud 
Khan. The wonder rather was how easily, when oc- 
currences of that kind did take place, his excuses, such 
as they were, were accepted. To give an example; he 
was on a time in Turkistan, and professed all manner 
of attachment and loyalty to the Khan, who at that 


"© Tar. Resh. ff. 83, 84. + Ibid. f. 119. 
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had marched three days, some circumstances occurred 
which balked his designs, and he was obliged to retrace 
his steps. Meanwhile Shahi Beg Khan got news, in 
Turkistén, that the Khan had begun his march; and, 
placing the foot of ambition in the stirrup of daring, 
he set out in person to occupy Tashkend, at the same 
time sending on Mahmfd Sultan against Seiram, which 
in old books is called Istijab. While on his road to 
Tashkend, Shahi Beg learned that the Khan was on his 
way back; upon which he instantly despatched a mes- 
senger to meet him; to explain, that, hearing that his 
highness had set out to punish his rebellious servant 
T&mbol, he had made haste to protect Tashkend and 
his family, children, and followers; (though of a truth, 
except himself, there was no enemy to hurt them); 
that, however, as he had subsequently heard that the 
Khan was on his way back to his capital, he too would 
return home. He at the same time despatched ex- 
presses to overtake Mahmfd Sultan, and to enjoin him 
on no account to molest the country, but to hurry back. 
On the Khan’s turning back, his army dispersed, and 
the various Amirs returned home to their governments. 
Mahmud, not aware of what had happened, and be- 
lieving Seiram to be unprotected, began plundering as 
soon as he entered the country, and before the messen- 
gers from Shahi Beg could arrive. The governor of 
Seiram, Mir Ahmed, who was Tambol’s uncle, but a 
faithful and attached servant of the Khan, hastened 
out to meet the invaders, attacked and routed them, — 
taking Mahmud Sultan himself prisoner, and carried 
him in bonds into the presence of Sultan Mahmfid 
Khan, with his hands tied round his neck. The Khan 
sent to call my father, who immediately came and in- 
terceded for his life, which was granted. My father 
having entreated him most kindly, seut him away. 
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friendship between my father and Mahmud Sultan.” * 

The severe defeat which Sultan Mahmud Khan sus- 
tained at Kanbaifrom Bayesanghar Mirza, in his invasion 
of Mawerannaher, did not diminish his desire to seize 
the throne of Samarkand; but his ministers advised 
him to change his policy, and instead of invading the 
country himself, to remain at home and support Sheibani, 
till he gained possession of Samarkand and Bokhara; 
that thus all the trouble and warfare would fall on 
Sheibani, who was his creature, while in the end the 
whole benefit would accrue to himself. _ 

In consequence of this false and foolish policy, the 
Khan lent his countenance and support to Sheibani, 
whose power daily increased. All the adherents of 
Abulkhair Khan, Sultans, Amirs, and others, who had 
been scattered abroad on the defeat and death of the 
great Uzbek chief, and were still wandering in the 
deserts of Kipchak, or in the neighbouring countries in 
a state of destitution and dread, hastened to join his 
grandson in Turkistan. Bands of bold adventurers 
from other tribes, ardent for enterprise and greedy for 
spoil, soon swelled his ranks. He led them into the 
rich provinces of Transoxiana, which he and his fol- 


lowers had had ample opportunities of surveying as - 


fugitives and exiles. These provinces they now found 
a prey to faction, and torn with civil war. The bar- 
barians of the desert eyed with “grim delight” the 
fruits, the harvests, and the wealth of that more favoured 
region; and returned loaded with the spoils of what 
they considered as an effeminate population. The army 
of Sheibani, which at first consisted chiefly of his own 
Turki Uzbeks, in the course of successive inroads was 
swelled by auxiliaries from the Moghul Khan, and 


* Tar. Resh. f. 122, Mahmdd was Sheibani’s brother. 
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recruited by volunteers and adventurers out of every 
race between the Wolga and Kashghar.* 

We have seen, that, when called in on a former occa- 
sion to the succour of Sultan Ali of Samarkand, 
Sheibani had advanced close up to Baber’s winter 
quarters, but had drawn off without fighting, to Sultan 
Ali’s great disappointment, and gone home; that he had 
afterwards returned, defeated Baki Terkhan, the son 
and successor of his old patron Abdal Ali; had taken 
Bokhara, and was now in full march towards Samar- 
kand. | | 

Sultan Ali Mirza, the nominal ruler of Samarkand, 
was reduced to great distress, both by the foreign in- 
vaders of his kingdom and by his quarrel with the 
powerful Terkhan lords, who had called in Baber. His 
mother, Zuhri Begi Agha, who possessed great influence 
over a weak and inexperienced youth like her son, being 
herself an Uzbek, and probably feeling a partiality for 
her tribe, sent a messenger to Sheibani, in this exigency, 
to propose to him, that, provided he would engage to 
marry her, she would make her son deliver Samarkand 
into his hands; Sheibani, on his part, undertaking to 
restore it to him as soon as he recovered his own paternal 
dominions. The Uzbek chief made no difficulty what- 
ever in acceding to these easy terms. On arriving at 
Samarkand he encamped at a garden close to the city. 
Sultan Ali Mirza, the same day, came out to mcct him, 
without the knowledge of his principal ministers or 
advisers. His attendants remarked with alarm that the 
Khan received him with very little ceremony. Khwaja 
Yahia, on hearing what the Mirza had done, was filled 
with consternation, but seeing no remedy, he also, to 
save appearances, went out and waited on Sheibani. The 
Uzbek, aware of his intrigues, received him without 


* Baber’s Mem., passim, Introd.  c. ii., pt. vant. c. ii,—iv., pt. ix. c. i; 
pp. lvii. lix.; Abulghazi, pt. vir. Tar. Resh. f. 118. 
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rising, and showed his feelings by some bitter taunts 
which he let fall. Sultan Ali was not long of feeling 
acutely the degraded situation to which he had reduced 
himself. He refused, however, to attempt making his 
escape, and was unceremoniously put to death a few 
days after. Khwaja Yahia was banished to Khorasan, 
but was waylaid by the Uzbeks and murdered on the 
road; and the wretched Zuhri Begi, as the reward of 
all this misery which she had brought on her family 
and their friends, felt herself degraded to be a mere 
common concubine in the harem of Sheibani.* 

As soon as the approach of Sheibani Khan from 
Bokhara had been made known to Baber, he at once 
perceived that, with his moderate force, it was in vain 
to think of coping with so formidable an antagonist. 
He therefore hurriedly broke up the blockade of Samar- 
kand, and instead of attempting to fall back on his own 
hereditary dominions, now in the hands of his declared 
enemies, he crossed the rising-grounds to the south- 
east, and marched towards Kesh, to which place many 
of the Begs of Samarkand, who had joined him, had 
previously sent their families. Here he learned the 
surrender of Samarkand; and not thinking himself safe 
from the pursuit of Sheibani even there, he marched 
eastward to the territory of Hissar-Shadman, accom- 
panied by Muhammed Mazid and the other confederate 
Begs, their wives and families. On arriving at Chegh- 
dnian, the Samarkand Begs, separating from the little 
camp, entered into the service of Khosrou Shah, the 
powerful ruler of Hissar and Kunduz; and thus left 
Baber, with his few remaining adherents, to depend on 
his own exertions. 

Tbe young prince now once more felt himself in a 
most destitute and wretched situation, without army, 
or country, or home. He knew not which way to turn. 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 83, 84. 
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We have seen that when Bayesanghar Mirza fled from 
Samarkand, at the time when that city was taken by 
Baber, he had passed through part of the dominions of 
his brother Masaid Mirza of Hissér and had placed 
himself under the protection of Khosrou Shah of 
Kunduz. That ambitious chief soon after, displeased 
with Masatd, took possession of Hissar, in which he set 
up Bayesanghar as king, with a nominal and short-lived 


_ authority. Sultan Masatid meanwhile, who made his 


escape, repaired to Herdét. There he was well received 
by Sultan Husein, whose court in that age was the 
great asylum of unfortunate princes. He soon after, 
however, most unaccountably left that monarch’s pro- 
tection to go back to Khosrou Shah. That unprincipled 
man, though he had been the prince’s guardian and 
governor, cruelly put out his eyes. In less than a 
twelvemonth afterwards, Khosrou Shah, having invited 
Bayesanghar Mirza from Hissdr to join in an attack 
upon Balkh, treacherously seized him and his chief 
Amirs, while in his camp on their route to that city, 
and strangled them with the bowstring. He at the 
same time put to death all such of the chief and con- 
fidential servants of the murdered prince as could 
occasion him any uneasiness, and seized the whole 
territories of Hissar. This event, which happened little 
more than twenty months after Bayesanghar Mirza had 
been driven from Samarkand, left Khosrou Shah the 
undisputed ruler of all the extensive dominions that 
had belonged to Sultan Mahmud Mirza, before he was - 
called to the throne of Samarkand.* 

The death of Bayesanghar had occurred not quite a 
year before Baber entered the territories of Khosrou 
Shah. To remain in the dominions of the murderer of 
one, and the unprincipled oppressor of several of his 
nearest kinsmen was revolting to Baber’s feelings. It 


* Baber, pp. 60—63. 
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gave him pain, he tells us, even to pass through them. 
Distracted by the difficulty of his situation, he thought 
of attempting, by traversing Karatigin, to reach the 
tents of his mother’s younger brother, Ahmed or Iacheh 
Khan, who governed the great body of the tribe of 
Moghuls, in the remoter wilds of Tartary. Finally, 
however, he made up his mind to return into the 
country which he had lately left, and with which he 
was familiar, and crossing the lofty mountains on the 
north-west of Hissar, to meet whatever fortune awaited 
him in the fields of Samarkand. 

Entering, therefore, the valley of the Kamrud, Baber 
followed the course of the river in its windings and 
cataracts among the hills. Many of his remaining fol- 
lowers, worn out with the difficulties of the journey 
over these mountain barriers, discouraged by his ill 
success, and seeing no prospect of a change, forsook 
him and turned back. For four or five days, the few 
faithful friends and servants who still adhered to his 
fortunes, toiled over the dangerous roads that led along 
the edge of the deep precipices, and winded up the 
narrow passes and steep shelving banks of that moun- 
tainous tract. Many of their horses and camels failed 
from fatigue, and were left behind. At length they 
came to the Pass of Sir-e-tak, ‘“‘ and such a pass!” says 
Baber; ‘never in my life did I traverse paths so narrow 
and so precipitous. We travelled on, with incredible 
fatigue and difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and 
tremendous gulphs. Having surmounted these steep, 
straight, and murderous defiles, after incredible losses 
and suffering, we at length came down on the confines 
of Kan.” * 

When Baber descended these mountains on the west, 
the long circuit which he had made, for the purpose of 
avoiding his enemies, brought him down upon the town 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 60. 63. 72. 85. 
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and district of Kan. Here he, at length, gained correct 
intelligence of all that had occurred since the arrival of 
Sheibani Khan. He found that on the taking of Sa- 
markand, all his own officers had retired from the 
neighbourhood of the city, and were dispersed in 
various quarters; that Ibréhim Terkhaén had thrown 
himself into Shiraz, and that Kamber Ali, abandoning 
the fort of Khwaja Didar as too near the capital to be 
defensible, had withdrawn to Yar-ailak, and attempted 
to put the fortresses there in a state of defence. Meeting 
with but an inhospitable reception from the Malek of 
the hill-country of Kan, Baber descended to the lower 
grounds, and, with his usual spirit, pushed on for 
Keshtuid, one of the nearest towns to Samarkand; 
hoping to surprise the Uzbeks who, he imagined, 
would be in possession of the place, and not looking 
for an enemy. On reaching it, however, he found 
Keshtud in ruins, and not a man left in the town. 
Advancing still, he at length halted on the Kohik, a 
river of Samarkand. He passed it by a bridge, and 
despatched Kasim Beg with a party to attempt to sur- 
prise Robat-Khwaja. They were just applying their 
scaling ladders to ascend the walls, when the garrison 
was alarmed, which compelled the assailants to retreat 
at full speed. Baber himself meanwhile had continued 
his course to Yar-aildk, where he was joined by Kamber 
Ahi, while Ibr4him Terkhan and some other Begs sent 
to offer him their congratulations, and to declare their 
steady adherence to his cause. 

In spite of this assistance, his force was so small, and 
his situation so desperate, that none but a man of the 
most heroic ardour would have ventured to think of 
extricating himself from his difficulties, except by re- 
treat. His army had been broken up and dispersed. 
His own dominions were in the hands of his enemies, 
so that he could look for no aid from them; since even 
such of his Jate subjects as were still attached to him, 
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were too much dispirited by recent events to be ex- cwap. 1. 
pected to join him. If, when his army was entire, he , | iso0, 


could not face Sheibéni Khan, still less could he be 
expected to do so now that it was broken and scattered 
in every quarter. Sheibdni was encamped near Khwaja 
Didar with seven or eight thousand men, and had a 
garrison of five or six hundred in Samarkand. Khamzeh 
Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, with their Uzbeks, who some 
years before had left Baber’s service for Sheibani’s, 
were encamped close by, with a large body of their 


followers, amounting to about two thousand fighting 


men. Baber, on the contrary, with all his exertions 
could not muster more than two hundred and forty 
followers. But he saw that if he had any chance of 
retrieving his affairs, it could only be by bold measures; 
and of all the plans that suggested themselves to his 
imagination, the surprise of Samarkand, though a daring 
enterprise, was that which he cherished as offering the 
best prospect of success, and which he finally de- 
termined to adopt. With great sagacity he reflected, 
that as yet the inhabitants could have formed no con- 
nections with their barbarous conquerors, whom they 
must regard with hatred and disgust; and he trusted 
that, if he could enter the place, and get over the first 
difficulties, he would be hailed by the whole of the 
citizens as a warrior of the race of their ancient sove- 
reigns, sent to deliver them from their barbarous 
enemies. If anything, however, was to be done, it 
must be while things were yet unsettled, and not a 
moment was to be lost. 

Intent on his plan, the very conception of which j in 
a fugitive hunted from place to place, indicated that 
superiority of genius that distinguished him through 
life, Baber left his retired quarters about noon, and 
rode briskly a great part of the night. By midnight 
he had reached his old quarters of Yurat-Khan; but 


which he 
resolves to 
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finding the garrison of the city on the alert, he did not but he fails. 
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venture to approach nearer, and regained Yar-ailak 
next morning. 

Sorhe little circumstances mentioned by Baber show 
how much at this time his mind was absorbed with the 
great enterprise which he had conceived. ‘‘ One day,” 
says he, “ I happened to be in the castle of Asfendek 
with some of my inferior nobles and officers, who were 
sitting on the ground talking around me. The con- 
versation turned at random upon a.variety of subjects. 
I happened to say, ‘ Come, let us hit on a lucky guess, 
and may God make it good! When shall we take 
Samarkand?’ Some said, ‘In the spring:’ it .was 
then harvest; some said, ‘In a month ;’ some, ‘ In forty 
days ;’ some, ‘In twenty.’ Nevian Gokultdésh said, ‘ We 
shall take it within a fortnight;’ and the Almighty 
made true his words, for within a fortnight we did 
take it. About the same time I had a remarkable 
dream. I thought that the venerable Khwaja Obeid- 
ulla had come to visit me. I went out to receive him, 
and the Khwaja came in and sat down. Methought a 
table was laid for him, but not perhaps with sufficient 
attention to neatness; at which the holy man seemed 
to be somewhat offended. Mulla Baba, observing this, 
made me a sign. I answered him likewise by signs, 
that the fault was not mine, but that of the person 
who had laid the table-cloth. The Khwaja perceived 
what passed, and seemed satisfied with my excuse. 
When he rose to depart, I attended him out; but, in 
the hall of the house, he appeared to take me by one of 
my arms, and to lift me up so high that one of my 
feet was raised from the ground, while he said to me 
in Turki, ‘ Skeckh Maslehet berdi’ (Sheikh Maslehet 
prosper you’). A few days after this dream, I took 
Samarkand.” * 

Undeterred by his former failure, he resolved to 
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hazard an attempt once more. He set out after noon cuap.1. 
from his quarters in the hills, and at midnight reached , » i500, 
the bridge over the Meghak, which runs by the public another 
pleasure-ground of the city. Halting there, he sent on fmm 
seventy or eighty of his best men, with instructions to 

apply their scaling ladders to the part of the wall that 

was opposite to the place called the Lovers’ Cave *; 
when they had gained the parapet they were to push 

on against the party that guarded the Firoz& gate, of 
which they were to gain and keep possession, and then 

to apprise Baber of their success by a messenger. The 
escalade succeeded. The top of the wall was gained 
without alarming the garrison, and the assailants 
moved along the ramparts as concerted ; attacked and 

slew the officer in command at the gate, with a number 

of the guard ; broke the lock and bars of the gate with 
hatchets, and flung it open. At the same moment 
Baber arrived on the outside, and entered. So far his 
enterprise was achieved by his own immediate adhe- 
rents; but his other followers soon joined him. When 

he entered the town, the citizens were fast asleep. On 
hearing the uproar, the shopkeepers, he tells us, began 

to peep out fearfully from behind their doors, but were: 
delighted when they found what had happened. The 
citizens, as soon as they were informed of Baber’s en- 
trance, being heartily tired of their barbarous masters, 
hailed him and his followers with acclamations of joy. 

They instantly rose and attacked the Uzbeks who were 
scattered over the town, hunting them down with sticks 

and stones wherever they could be found, and put to 

death between four and five hundred of them. The 

chief men of Samarkand, as well as the merchants and 
shopkeepers, now hastened to congratulate the young 
Sultan at his quarters, bringing him offerings and pre- 

sents, with food ready dressed for him and his fol- 
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Book I. lowers, at the same time pouring out prayers for their 
xp. 1500, Success. Baber, therefore, repaired to the college of 


Ulugh Beg, and took his seat under the great dome to. 
receive the congratulations of all who came to salute 
him. Here, about daybreak, news was brought that 
the Uzbeks, though driven from every other part of the 
city, were still in possession of the Iron Gate. Without 
delay he leaped upon his horse, and accompanied by 
fifteen or twenty of his men who happened to be near 
him, galloped to the spot; but, on arriving, found that 
the mob had already assailed and driven them out of 
the town. Just as the sun was rising, Sheibéni Khan, 
with about a hundred and fifty horse, was seen spurring 
on for the Iron gate, but found as he came near that it 
was no longer in the hands of his troops. In the ra- 
pidity of his approach, he had left the rest of his army 
behind,  ‘‘ It was a glorious opportunity,” says Baber, 
“ but I had with me only a mere handful of men.” 
Sheibani, finding that he was too late, rode back to meet 
his main body. 

Baber, still only in his eighteenth year, was elated 
with this signal success, achieved by his own sagacity 
and heroic spirit. He compares it with pride to the 
surprise of Herat by Sultan Hussein Mirza, Baikera, of 
Khordésdén *, the grand exploit of the most celebrated 
prince of the age, and justly gives it the preference. 
But though he thus saw himself in possession of a 
noble capital, the smallest part of his work was yet ac- 
complished. It was necessary to defend his throne by — 
the same activity and valour, by which it had been 
gained. His enemies were powerful, the country wasted, 
his own force but slender. Fortunately he had the 
affections of his new subjects. To relieve them, to have 
his followers more immediately under his own eye, and 
to watch the motions of the enemy, his first care was 
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to march out of the city, and to encamp at a garden- 
palace in the suburbs. Here he was again waited upon 
by all the men in office, as well as by every person 
of consideration in the place, who all offered him their 
homage. The more polished and effeminate inhabitants 
of a great city viewed the rapacity, the rude manners, 
the strange and barbarous attire of the Uzbeks, fresh 
from their deserts, with mixed feelings of aversion and 
terror. The peasantry too, and the people of the vil- 
lages, were naturally no less anxious to be delivered 
from the ravages of an insolent and marauding enemy. 
As soon as the young Sultan’s success at Samarkand 
was known, many districts at once declared for him, 
several forts were put into his hands, and from many 
others the Uzbeks fled, without leaving a garrison. The 
inhabitants of some of the towns rose upon their Uzbek 
garrisons, whom they expelled ; and repaired their walls 
to resist a new attack. At this crisis the wife and 
family of Sheibani Khan, whom he had sent for from 
Turkistan to settle in a richer country and a more pro- 
pitious climate, arrived with their own heavy baggage, 
and that of the other Uzbeks. Sheibani still lingered 
for some time near Samarkand ; but at length finding 
the whole country hostile to him, and that the forts 
were rapidly falling into Bdber’s power, he called in his 
troops and marched for Bokhara, turning unwillingly 
his back on the splendid ue which had “escaped from 
his grasp. 

The tide of fortune had now turned against Sheibani. 
In the three or four succeeding months, 1 most of the for- 
tified places in Soghd and Miénkdl, provinces that lie be- 
tween Samarkand and Bokhara, submitted to Baber. The 
districts of Khozar and Karshi, which are situated south 
of Samarkand, towards the Amu, were taken possession 
of by Baki Terkhan, the late governor of Bokhara ; 
while that of Karakul, which lies to the south of Bok- 
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beyond the Amu. The Uzbeks were expelled in every 
quarter, retaining possession of Bokhara alone.* 

But though Baber’s affairs went on prosperously 
during the ensuing winter, he was far from being with- 
out anxiety or free from danger. The Uzbeks, though 
driven from Samarkand, possessed the populous city of 
Bokhara and its fertile territory, and could recruit their 
force by drawing repeated swarms of hardy barbarians 
from the deserts. Samarkand, that once wealthy, po- 
pulous, and powerful city, the seat of the arts and of 
learning, which for more than a hundred and forty 
years had been the throne of Baber’s ancestors, had, as 
well as its rich territory, recently suffered from misgo- 
vernment, from repeated revolutions, and the ravages 
of hostile and of friendly armies. Its resources were 
reduced, much of its wealth destroyed or removed, and 
time was required to repair its losses, and restore the 
credit and confidence of its inhabitants. As the mili- 
tary forces of the kingdom were, at the moment, very 
inadequate to its defence, the young king sent ambas- 
sadors to all the neighbouring princes to solicit assist- 
ance. From his own hereditary dominions Tdmbol 
sent him only one hundred men; Sultan Mahmid Khan, 
his uncle, sent him four or five hundred from TAsh- 
kend; Sultan Hussein Mirza of Herat, the most power- 
ful of them all, gave him no aid whatever; nor did he 
receive any from that prince’s son, Badi-ez-zemdn Mirza, 
of Balkh, or from Khosrou Shah of Kunduz. He was 
compelled, therefore, to depend entirely on his own 
limited resources. 

Though Sheibdni had found it expedient to retreat, 
his power was unbroken. Early in the spring he col- 
lected his army. The party that had occupied Karakul 
was unable to maintain it. Sheibéni marched and in- 
vested the fort of Dabisi in Soghd, took it by storm, 
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and put the garrison to the sword. This success com- 
pelled Baber to take the field about the beginning of 
May. He proceeded by slow marches on the road to 
Bokhara, while Sheibani Khan, advancing in the oppo- 
site direction, encamped about .four miles from him. 
Baber fortified his camp with a palisade and ditch. 
Daily skirmishes took place between their advanced 
parties and pickets. Sheibani attempted a night sur- 
prise, but found the camp too well fortified and guarded 
to be carried by a slight attack, and was forced to retire. 

A battle, however, seemed inevitable, and Baber’s 
mind was evidently fixed on the preparations for it. 
Perhaps this state of excitement working on his military 
ardour rendered him too impatient, for he resolved to 
hazard an engagement, though reinforcements to the 
amount of two or three thousand men would have 
joined him in the course of two days. The delusions 
of judicial astrology lent their aid to mislead him. ‘ The 
cause of my eagerness to engage,” says he, “‘ was that 
the sahs-yulduz (eight stars) were on that day exactly 
between the two armies; and, if I had suffered that 
day to elapse, they would have become favourable to 
the enemy for the space of thirteen or fourteen days.” 
“ These observations,” adds the Sultan, “ were all non- 
sense, and my precipitation was without the least solid 
excuse.” * 

The armies prepared for battle. Baber’s marched 
out, the men clad in armour, the horses caparisoned 
and covered with cloth of mail. They were in four 
divisions, consisting of right wing and left, centre and 
advance, according to the fashion of the times. As 
they moved forward, with their right flank on the river 
Kohik, which runs from Samarkand towards Bokhara, 
they were met by the enemy drawn up ready to receive 
them. The hostile army was far the most numerous, 
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Book 1, and the extremity of its right turned Baber’s left flank, 

a> 150, 20d wheeled upon his rear. This compelled him to 

change his position by throwing back his left ; in doing 

which, his advance, which was posted in front of the 

centre, and composed of his best men and officers, was 

necessarily thrown to the right. The battle was never- 

theless manfully supported, and the assailants in front 

driven back on their centre. It was even thought at 

one time, by Sheibdni’s best officers, that the battle was 

lost ; and they advised him to quit the field. Mean- 

while, however, the enemy’s flanking division, having 

driven in Baber’s left, attacked his centre in the rear, 

pouring in showers of arrows; and the whole left of his 

line being thus forced in and thrown into disorder, that, 

with the centre, became a scene of inextricable confusion. 

Only ten or fifteen men remained around the Sultan. 

Biber de- They, seeing that all was over, rode off towards the 

"right wing, which had rested on the river; and on 

gaining its banks plunged in, armed as they were. 

‘“‘ For more than half way over,” says Baber, “ we had 

firm footing ; but after that we sank beyond our depths, 

and were forced, for upwards of a bow-shot, to swim 

our horses, loaded as they were with their riders in 

armour and their own trappings. Yet they plunged 

through it. On getting out of the water on the other 

side, we cut off our horses’ heavy furniture and threw 

it away.” * The enemy were not able to follow them. 

The royal fugitive kept for some time along the right 

bank of the river, and afterwards recrossing it higher _ 
up, reached Samarkand the same evening. 

No defeat could be more complete; many of Baber’s 
bravest and most experienced officers, among others 
Ibréhinn Terkhan, Ibrahim Sdéru, and Khalil, the brother 
of Tambol, with numbers of his best soldiers, perished 
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in the field. The fugitives and stragglers were pur- 
sued, plundered, and cut off; an operation in which 


none were more active than the Moghuls of Baber’s 


own army. The officers who survived the battle, per- 
suaded that nothing could now resist Sheibdéni Khan, 
scattered in various directions. Muhammed Mazid 
Terkhan, who had once more joined Baber, fled to 
Khosrou Shah in Kunduz; some escaped to Uratippa; 
Kamber Ali and others, after reaching Samarkand, 
hastily removed their families from it, as from a place 
doomed to destruction. A very few remained in the 
city, following the fortune of their prince.* 

Baber lost no time in summoning a council of such 
Begs and officers as adhered to him after this great 
calamity. It was resolved to put the town in a state 
of defence, and to maintain it to the last extremity. 
The young Sultan fixed his head-quarters at the Grand 
Porch of Ulugh Beg’s College, which was near the 
centre of the city; and, with Kasim Beg, was himself to 
command the reserve. The other Begs and officers 
had their stations assigned in different parts of the 
ramparts, and at the gates. 

In the course of two or three days Sheibani Khan 
made his appearance, and took up a position at some 
distance from the town. The idle rabble, on hearing 
of his approach, assembled in .crowds from all the 
wards and lanes of Samarkand, elated, probably, with 
their former success against his garrison, in the street ; 
hurried to Baber’s head-quarters at the college, shouting 
aloud, “Glory to the prophet ;” and then marched out 
clamorously to battle. Sheibani Khan, who had his 
troops ready mounted at the time, and was just pre- 
paring to lead them to an assault, not aware, probably, 
of the composition of this motley body, did not venture 
to approach the place, as he had intended, atid fell back. 
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BOOKI. This only added to the presumption of the inexpe- 
a.v.1501, Tienced mob. They had even the presumption to 


march out to a considerable distance from the gates, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the old and hardy vete- 
rans, who received nothing but abuse and insult in 
return for their advice. 

One day, not long after, Sheibani Khan made an 
attack on the side of the Iron Gate. The mob, whose 
confidence had been increasing in consequence of their 
having as yet met with no check, marched out farther 
than usual. Baber, afraid of the consequences, ordered 
a party of horse to follow them, and cover their retreat. 
The Uzbeks, watching their opportunity, suddenly at- 
tacked the undisciplined multitude, broke in among 
them, and cutting them down, chased the fugitives up 
towards the gate. Baber’s cavalry, chiefly composed of 
his household troops, then interposed. ‘‘ Kuch Beg, 
sallying forth on those Uzbeks who came up first,” says 
Baber,” attacked them sabre in hand, and made a gallant 
and distinguished figure, in sight of all the inhabitants 
who stood looking on. The fugitives, occupied solely 
with their flight, had ceased to shoot arrows, or to think 
of fighting for their ground. I shot from the top of the 
gateway with a cross-bow, and those who were along 
with me also kept up a discharge. This shower of 
arrows from above prevented the Uzbeks from advanc- 
ing, and, in the end, they were forced to retire from the 
field.” This event effectually checked the rashness of 
the well-disposed but undisciplined populace.* 

Baber was now completely blockaded and the city in 
a state of siege. The rounds of the ramparts and other 
works were made regularly every night, sometimes by 
himself, sometimes by one of his principal officers; a 
business which occupied them from sunset to morning. 
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Sheibéni Khan, whose activity never slumbered, on 
one occasion made an attack by day, between the Iron 
and the Sheikh-zadeh Gates. Baber, who happencd to be 
then with the reserve, instantly led it to repel the 
assailants. But this was only a false attack; and, while 
the young prince was busy in repelling it, the real 
assault took place in an opposite quarter. There Shei- 
bani had placed seven or eight hundred men in ambush, 
who, when the attention of the besieged was wholly en- 
grossed by the false attack, issued from their conceal- 
ment, made a lodgment close under the rampart, and 
applied to the walls five or six and twenty scaling 
ladders, so broad that each admitted of two or three 
inen mounting abreast to the assault. Kuch Beg, who 
had charge of that part of the rampart, had his quarters 
exactly opposite to the spot where they appeared. 
‘“‘ As there was fighting on the other side,” says Baber, 
‘“‘ the persons in charge of these works were not appre- 
hensive of any danger to their posts, and the men at 
these stations had dispersed on their own business, to 
go to their houses, or to the bazars. The Begs who 
were on guard, had each only two or three of their at- 
tendants and servants about them. Nevertheless Kuch 
Beg, Muhammed Kuli Kochin, Shah Sufi, and another 
brave cavalier, boldly assailed them, and displayed 
signal heroism. Some of the enemy had already 


mounted the wall, and several others were in the act of 


scaling it, when these four persons arrived on the spot, 
fell upon them with the greatest bravery, sword in 
hand, and, dealing furious blows around them, drove 
the assailants back over the wall, and put them to flight. 
Kuch Beg distinguished himself above all the rest, and 
this was an exploit to be for ever cited to his honour. 
He twice during this siege performed excellent service 
by his valour. The alarm being given, the neigh- 
bouring posts were on the alert, and, after fruitless 
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efforts, the Uzbeks retired completely baffled on all 
sides.* 

But though, after this, Kasim Beg made a successful 
sally, beat back the Uzbeks, and, to use the language 
of the times, brought in a few heads, the situation of 
the town did not improve. The harvest had arrived, 
but no supply of corn had found its way within the 
beleaguered walls. The siege had now lasted a long 
while; the provisions originally in the place, which 
had never been victualled for a siege, were expended. 
‘“‘ The inhabitants,” says Baber himself, ‘‘ were reduced 
to extreme distress, and things came to such a pass, 
that the poor and meaner sort were reduced to feed on 
dogs’ and asses’ flesh. Grain for the horses becoming 
scarce, we were obliged to feed them on the leaves of 
trees, and it was ascertained from experience, that the 
leaves of the mulberry and blackwood f answered best. 
Many used the shavings and raspings of wood, which 
they soaked in water, and gave to their horses.”t 

For three or four months of this period, Sheibani 
Khan, renouncing active operations, did not approach 
the fort, but kept every passage to it blocked up, and 
changed his ground from time to time. After this he 
approached by night, beating his kettle-drums and 
raising the war-shout, as if for an assault; so that the 
garrison, exhausted as it was, was constantly kept in 
alarm, and compelled to be ever on the alert. Night 
after night was this repeated, till the strength of the 
small garrison was quite worn out. Things now ap- 
peared desperate. None of the neighbouring princes 
seemed to take any interest in what was going for- 
ward; no provisions or supplies of any kind arrived. 
The soldiers and inhabitants lost all hope, and began to 
inake their escape from the town in small parties. 
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Sheibéni Khan, knowing their distress, moved nearer 
to the city, and encamped near the Lovers’ Cave; in 
consequence of which Baber also moved his head- 
quarters in the same direction, to be near and to watch 
him. At this unpropitious moment, when he could no 
longer be of use, Uzun Hassan, the grand instigator of 
the revolt of Jehangir Mirza, contrived to enter the 
town with ten or fifteen followers. The famine was 
already at its height. Even men about the Sultan’s 
person, and high in his confidence, unable any longer 
to bear the grinding pressure of the misery by which 
they were worn out, began to let themselves down from 
the walls and make their escape. There was no longer 
room even to conceive any hope of a successful defence. 
In these circumstances, Sheibani Khan proposed a 
capitulation on terms. ‘ Had I had the slightest ex- 
pectation of relief,” says Baber, ‘“‘ or had any stores 
remained in the place, never would I have listened to 
him. Compelled however by necessity, a sort of capitu- 
lation was agreed upon; and about midnight I left the 
town, by the Sheikh-z4deh gate, accompanied by my 
mother the Khanum. Two ladies besides escaped with 
us, the one of them Bechega Khalifa, the other Min- 
gelik Gokultash. My eldest sister, Khanzadeh Begum, 
was intercepted, and fell into hands of Sheibani Khan, 
as we left the city on this occasion.” Of this capitu- 
lation Baber evidently speaks unwillingly, and in few 
words ; but his cousin, Haider Mirza, informs us that 
the marriage of Baber’s sister, Khanzadeh Begum, to the 
Khan, was one of the articles of the treaty, and part of 
the price paid for his unmolested escape. She married 
Sheibani and had a son by him, who died young. 
Samarkand had sustained a siege of about five months, 
when it fell, probably in the month of September, A.D. 
1501.* 
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Baber’s account of his journey after he was driven 
from the capital, which for the second time he had 
enjoyed during so short a period, is lively and interest- 
ing. He was still only in his nineteenth year. In 
quitting Samarkand, “having got entangled among 
the great branches of the canals of the Soghd, during 
the darkness of the night,” says he, “ we lost our way; 
and after encountering many difficulties, passed Khwaja 
Didér about dawn. By the time of early morning 
prayers we arrived at the hill of Karbogh, and passing 
it on the north, below the village of Khardek, we made 
for [lén-uti. On the road I had a race with Kamber 
Ali and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I 
turned round on my seat, to see how far I had left them 
behind, my saddle-girth being slack, the saddle turned 
round, and I came to the ground, right on my head. 
Although I immediately sprang up and mounted, yet I 
did not recover the full command of my faculties till 
the evening; and the world, and all that occurred at 
the time, passed before my eyes and apprehension like 
a dream or a phantasy, and disappeared. The time of 
afternoon prayers was over ere we reached [lAn-1iti, 
where we alighted, and having killed a horse, cut him 
up, and dressed slices of his flesh. We staid a little 
time to rest our horses, then mounting again, before 
daybreak next morning we alighted at the village of 
Khalila, whence we proceeded to Dizak. Taher Duldai 
was at that time the governor. Here we had nice fat 
flesh, bread of fine flour well-baked, delicious melons, 
and excellent grapes in the greatest profusion; thus 
passing from the extreme of famine to abundance, and 


Khanum, the eldest sister of Baber’s 
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from danger and suffering, to security and enjoyment.” 
—‘* In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much.” 
—‘* It has been my lot,” he adds, “ four or five times, 
in the course of my life, to pass in a similar manner 
from distress and suffering to enjoyment and ease; but 
this was the first time I had ever been so circumstanced, 
and most keenly did I feel the transition from the 
injuries of my enemy, and the gnawings of absolute 
hunger, to the charms of security and the delights of 
plenty. Having rested and enjoyed ourselves two or 
three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Uratippa.” 
By the road he turned aside to visit his old quarters at 
Beshager.* 
* Baber’s Mem. p. 98. 
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LIFE. — REVISITS THE KHAN.—ARRIVAL OF THE YOUNGER KHAN. — 
THE KHANS INVADE FERGHANA. — BABER SURPRIZED BY TAMBOL, 
AND WOUNDED. — TAMBOL, HARD PRESSED, CALLS IN SHEIBANI. — 
AFFAIR OF AKHSI.—BABER DRIVEN OUT. —HIS FLIGHT AND DANGER. 
—THE KHANS DEFEATED AND TAKEN PRISONERS BY SHEIBANI, WHO 
CONQUERS TASHKEND.—ARE SET AT LIBERTY.—-DEATH OF THE 
YOUNGER KHAN. —TAMBOL REMAINS IN POSSESSION OF FERGHANA. 
— ATTACKED BY SHEIBANI: BESIEGED IN ANDEJAN: SURRENDERS, 
AND IS PUT TO DEATH.—BABER ABANDONS FERGHANA. — 8UBSE- 
QUENT HISTORY AND DEATH OF THE ELDER KHAN. — DISPERSION 
OF THE TRIBE OF CHAGHATAI MOGHULS. 


As Ferghaéna was now in the hands of Jehdngir Mirza 
and Sultan Ahmed Tdmbol, Baber did not venture to 


Biter visits Tevisit his old dominions. Uratippa was possessed, 


Uratippa, 


and the 
elder Khan. 


His life at 
Debkat. 


under the Khan, by Muhammed Husein Mirza, Doghlat, 
the husband of Baber’s aunt, whom the fugitive king 
visited, and who agreed to let him have the village of 
Dehkat for his winter quarters. In Dehkat Béber left 
his baggage, and in a few days set out for Tdshkend, 
where he waited upon his uncle Sultan Mahmid, the 
Khan, and saw a number of his maternal relations. 
The Khan was prevailed upon to give him Uratippa; 
but on the young Sultan’s return to that country, 
Muhammed Husein, probably by an understanding with 
the Khan, refused to give it up. Baber therefore was 
obliged to repair to Dehkat, the district which the 
Mirza had assigned to him. It lies on the skirts of a 
high mountain: the inhabitants were not Turks, but 
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Sarts or Tajiks, and of course speaking the Persian cwap. mL 
tongue, though Baber remarks it as singular that they 7 1501. 


had large flocks of sheep and brood mares, like the 
wanderers of the desert. Their sheep might be about 
forty thousand in number. He and his followers lived 
in the houses of the peasants and shepherds. In this 
quiet retreat, his young and elastic mind soon recovered 
from-the pressure of the misfortunes which had lately 
weighed upon it. ‘I lived,” says he, “ in the house of 
one of the head men of the place. He was an aged 
man, seventy or eighty years old. His mother was still 
alive, and had attained an extreme old age, being at 
this time a hundred and eleven. One of this lady’s 
relations had accompanied the army of Taimur Beg, 
when he invaded Hindustan. The circumstances re- 
mained fresh in her memory, and she often told us 
stories on that subject. In the district of Dehkat alone, 
there still were of this lady’s children, grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren, and great-great-grandchildren, to 
the number of ninety-six persons in life; and, in- 
cluding those deceased, the whole amounted to two 
hundred. One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years 
of age, with a fine black beard. While I remained in 
Dehkat, I was accustomed to walk on foot all about 
the hills in the neighbourhood. I generally went out 
barefoot; and, from this habit of walking barefoot, I 
found that our feet soon became so hardened that we 
did not mind rock or stone in the least. In one of 
these walks, one day, between afternoon and evening 
prayers, having lost the road, we met a man who was 
going with a cow in a narrow path. I asked him the 
way. He answered, keep your eye fixed on the cow, 
and do not lose sight of her, till you come to the issue 
of the road, when you will know where you are, 
Kwaja Ased-ulla, who was with-me, enjoyed the joke, 
VOL. I. M 
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observing, ‘ What would become of us wise men were 
the cow to lose her way ?’”* In some of these incidents 
we may trace a resemblance to the boyhood of Henri 
Quatre, wandering barefooted among the simple and 
hardy peasants of the mountains of his native Béarn ; a 
training which he often acknowledged had fitted him 
more easily to endure and surmount the hardships of 
his future life. Adversity and difficulties in their early 
days have been, for obvious reasons, the best school for 
princes who were destined to become great. The stories 
told to Baber by the aged lady, in this remote village, 
concerning the wonders of India, probably fired his 
youthful imagination, and may have assisted in im- 
planting that ardent desire, which he tells us, he felt, 
at a later period, of visiting that distant land; and the 
fulfilment of which led to the most celebrated achieve- 
ment of his life. 

It was now winter, and many of his remaining fol- 
lowers, whom the season hindered from going out on 
plundering parties, asked leave to go to Andejan. 
Kasim Beg, his chief minister, advised him to take that 
opportunity of sending some article of his dress to his 
brother Jehangir Mirza, as a present. He accordingly 
agreed to send him a cap of ermine. The Beg then 
asked him, ‘“ What great harm would there be in 
sending some present to Tambol?” “ Though I did not 
altogether approve of this,” continues Baber, “ yet, 
induced by the pressing instances of Kasim Beg, I sent 
Témbol a large sword, which had been made in Samar- 
kand for Nevidn Gokultdsh, from whom I took it. 
This was the very sword that afterwards came down 
on my own head, as shall be mentioned in the events of 
the ensuing year.” fT 

While Baber was thus engaged, Sheibéni Khan 
having taken possession of Samarkand and the territories 
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around it, a misunderstanding arose between him and 
the Moghul Khan, which speedily broke out into open 
hostilities. The Khan had hitherto supported Sheibani 
in all his conquests, weakly persuading himself that 
they were made on his account, as they were made 
- under his protection. He now probably began to 
discover that Sheibani was acting for himself. However 
that may be, the Uzbek Khan marched in the midst 
of winter to attack his late patron and protector, and 
having passed the Sirr on the ice, ravaged Shahrokhia 
and Beshkent. No sooner did this intelligence reach 
Baber, than, accompanied by his small train of followers, 
he rode off to succour his uncle. ‘“ It was wonderfully 
cold,” says he, “‘ and the wind of Ha-derwish had lost 
none of its violence, and blew keen. So intense was 
the cold that in the course of two or three days we lost 
two or three persons from its severity. I required to 
bathe, on account of my religious purifications, and 
went down for that purpose to a rivulet which was 
frozen on the banks, but not in the middle, from the 
rapidity of the current. I plunged into the water and 
dived sixteen times. Its extreme chillness quite 
penetrated me.” * When Baber had passed the Sirr 
and arrived at Beshkent, he found that Sheibéni had 
retreated, after plundering the country up to the walls 
of Shahrokhia. Despatching a messenger to the Khan 
with this intelligence, he went on to Ahengerdn, where 
he received accounts of the death of Nevian Gokultash, 
his foster brother, an event not unattended with sus- 
picions of violence. ‘“ The truth,” says Baber, “ no 
man can know. His death affected me deeply. There 
are few persons for whose death I have felt so much. 
I wept incessantly for a week or ten days.” It is very 
delightful to find such warmth of attachment in a 
young prince. But all Baber’s social affections were 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 100. 
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naturally keen and ardent; and from the nature of his 
early life he had escaped that tendency to selfishness, 
"which flattery and the indulgence of every wish as soon 
as it is excited, generate in every situation of life, as 


well as upon the throne. He now returned to his 


winter quarters in Dehkat. 

With the return of spring, Sheibéni advanced against 
Uratippa. As Dehkaét was in the low country at the 
foot of the hills, and therefore liable to be overrun by 
an invading enemy, Baber left it, and passed by Ab- 
burden, to the mountainous country of Masikha, where 
he remained some time. There is so much interest in 
the various little incidents which Baber relates of his 
youthful wanderings, and it is so seldom that Asiatic 
history descends to such familiar incidents, that, in 
spite of the length to which this narrative has been 
extended, we may still continue to follow him for some 
time longer. ‘ Ab-burden,” says he, “is a village 
which lies at the foot of Masikha. Beneath Ab-burden 
is a spring, and close by the spring is a tomb. From 
this spring towards the upland, the country belongs to 
Masikha; but downwards from the spring it depends 
on Yelghar. On one of the sides of a rock which is on 
the brink of this fountain, I caused the following verses 
to be carved : — 


“¢¢T have heard that the illustrious Jemsh{d 
Inscribed these words on a stone, beside a fountain; — 
Many a man, like us, has rested by this fountain, 
And disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 
Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and valour, 
Yet what part of it could we carry with us to the grave?’” * 


In these highlands, the practice of cutting verses and 
other inscriptions on the rocks is extremely common. 
While in Masikha he had a visit from Mulla Hajari, the 
poet; and, to soothe the hours of his exile, he exercised 
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himself in poetical attempts in the Turki, his native cuap. m. 
tongue.* a.p. 1502. 

When Baber was informed that Sheibéni Khan had Shelbtnt 
actually advanced into Uratippa, in spite of the fewness [rita 
of his followers and their bad equipment, leaving his 
household and baggage in Masikha, he marched down 
from the hills, so as to reach Dehkat about the end of 
the night, intending to hover on the enemy’s flank and 
seize any accidental advantage that offered. But he 
found that Sheibani had retired immediately after lay- 
ing the country waste. Baber therefore retraced his - 
steps to his mountain abode. 

Here he naturally began to reflect upon his own puter visits 
situation. It was evident that to continue wandering ‘be Xh=. 
an exile on barren mountains, without house or home, 
could lead to nothing, and was throwing away his time. 

He resolved, therefore, to visit once more his uncle the 

Khan, and to attempt to interest him in his behalf. In 
pursuance of this determination he proceeded by the 

pass of Ab-burden; was at Shahrokhia on the great 
Muhammedan festival of the Id-e-korban; and joined 4.x. 907, 
the Khan at T4shkend, his capital. Kasim Beg, Béber’s (075 i¢™ 
minister, who had a quarrel of blood with the Moghuls, June 16. 
not venturing to accompany him, left him and went to 
Hissar. 

_ Just at this time Tambol led his army against the 
Khan, and had advanced as far as the Dale of Ahengeran, 

when a conspiracy was discovered in the heart of his 

camp, at the head of which were Muhammed Hissari 

and Kamber Ali. The conspirators escaped, and fled 

to the Khan. Tambol on this retired, and recrossed 

the river, but soon after entered the territory of 
Uratippa. 

This invasion drew the Khan from his indolent re- a.x. 908, 
pose. He assembled his troops, and after a grand re- “”*°™ 
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view, led them up the Sirr.* It does not, however, 
appear that he entered Uratippa; and he soon returned 
home again. “ This expedition of the Khan’s,” says 
Baber, “was rather an useless sort of an expedition. 
He took no fort, he beat no enemy; he went out and 
came in again.” f 

Such inactivity was little suited to the youthful 
ardour of Baber. His keen and ambitious mind preyed 
upon itself. To fill up the long intervals of leisure 
now afforded him, he devoted his mind to poetical pur- 
suits, and he records with pride the time of his com- 
posing the first ghazel (or ode) that he ever wrote. ] 
But, though now, as at every future period of his life, 
he delighted to fill up with liberal and elegant studies 
the hours which he could steal from business, he had 
sat upon the thrones of Andejan and of Samarkand, and 
ambition was still his ruling passion. One of his thrones 
was now filled by a brother younger than himself, the 
other by his inveterate enemy. ‘ While I remained at 
Tashkend at this time,” says he, “J endured great 
vexation and misery. I possessed no government, nor 
had I hopes of acquiring any. Most of my servants 
had left me from absolute want; the few who still ad- 
hered to me were unable to accompany me on my 
journeys from sheer poverty. When I went to my 
uncle the Khan’s diw4n (levée), I was attended some- 
times by one man, sometimes by two; but in one re- 
spect I was fortunate, that this did not happen among 
strangers, but with my own kinsmen. After having 
paid my compliments to the Khan, I was in the habit 
of going in to Shah Begum, his mother, bareheaded 


* The particulars of this review poem shows the state of the author’s 
are detailed with great spirit in} mind:— 
Baber’s Memoirs, and form a curious 
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and barefoot, with as much freedom as a man would cuap. m1. 
use at home, in his own house. At length, however, I 7 vss. 


was worn out with this unsettled way of living, and 
with having no house or home, so that life itself became 
burdensome to me. I considered with myself, that it 
was better to take my way and retire into some corner 
where I might live unknown and undistinguished, than 
to continue to drag on existence in the wretchedness 
and misery which I then endured; that it were far 
better to flee away from the sight of man, as far as my 
feet could carry me, than to exhibit myself as a spec- 
tacle in such distress and abasement. I had thoughts of 
going to Khita*, a country which, from my infancy, I 
always had had a strong desire to visit, but had hitherto 
been prevented, from my being a king, and from my 
duty to my relations and connections. Now, however, 
my kingship was gone, my mother was safe with her 
mother and brother; in short, every obstacle to my 
journey was removed.” f His only difficulty was how to 
get away from his relations. To effect this, he repre- 
sented to the Khan, through his friend Khwaja Abul 
Makaram, that the conquests of Sheibani Khan in 
Transoxiana had added so much to that chieftain’s 
power, that Turks and Moghuls had equal grounds for 
apprehension; that it was necessary to watch his pro- 
gress with jealousy, and arrest his course before he suc- 
ceeded in reducing all his neighbours under his sway, 
when it would be too late to think of checking him; 
that it would be well if the Khan, and his younger 
brother, Sultan Ahmed, who ruled that part of the Mo- 
ghul tribe which was in the desert, could come to an 
understanding, and act in concert; that, as the Khan 
had not seen his brother for four or five and twenty 
years, and Baber had never seen him at all, that prince 
might visit the younger Khan, and act as a channel of 
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communication between the brothers. It was Baber’s 
plan, had he been allowed to depart under these pre- 
texts, to have visited Moghulistén and Terfan, after 
which the reins were in his own hands to turn whither 
he would. But this design he communicated to nobody ; 
well knowing that his mother, Kutlak-Nigdér-Khanum, 
would not endure the mention of it, and feeling it pain- 
ful to impart such a plan to the few steady friends who 
had followed him in all his wanderings, with very dif- 
ferent hopes. The Khan and his mother, Shah Begum, 
at first agreed to the proposed plan; but, as on reflec- 
tion it occurred to them that he had asked leave to go 
in consequence of the poor reception that had been 
given him, some demur ensued ; besides this, the Khan 
perhaps thought it probable that his brother might pay 
a visit to Tashkend, as the rapid success of Sheibdni 
had made the brothers desirous of acting in concert 
with all their force against the common enemy. And 
accordingly, at that very crisis, a messenger did arrive 
with information that the younger Khan was already 
on his march to meet his brother. This put an end to 
Baber’s project. A second express soon followed, bring- 
ing intelligence that he was close at hand; on which 
Shah Begum, his mother, with the Khan’s sisters and 
other relations, and among the rest Baber, set out to 
meet him. 

This family party had advanced as far as some small 
villages between Tashkend and Seiradm, without exactly 
knowing when the younger Khan would arrive. “ I 


_ had ridden out carelessly to see the country, when, all 


at once, I found myself face to face with him. I im- 
mediately alighted, and advanced to salute him. The 
moment I alighted, the Khan knew who I was, and 
was much disconcerted, for he had intended to alight 
somewhere, and, when duly seated, to receive and em- 
brace me with great form and decorum; but I came 
too quick upon him, and dismounted so rapidly, that 
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there’ was no time for ceremony, as, the moment I 
sprang from my horse, I kneeled down and then em- 
braced. He was a good deal agitated and disturbed, 
but at length ordered his two sons to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me.” They then mounted, and all rode on to 
meet his mother, Shah Begum, and the Khanums, his 
sisters; and, after embracing them, “ the party sat 
down, and continued talking about past occurrences 
and old stories till past midnight. on | 

Next morning the younger Khan presented Baber 
with a dress of honour, and one of his own horses 
ready saddled. This dress Baber describes as con- 
sisting of a Moghul cap embroidered with gold thread ; 
a long frock of China satin, ornamented with flowered 
needle-work; a cuirass of Chinese work, of the old 
fashion, with a whetstone and a purse-pocket: from 
one side of this purse-pocket hung three or four articles, 
such as a perfume-case and its bag, with other trinkets, 
such as Eastern ladies wear at their necks, while as 
many dangled on the other side. When Baber returned 
back tricked out and disguised in all this Moghul 
finery, he relates with much glee that even his intimate 
friend Khwaja Abdal Makéram did not kown him, and 
asked what Moghul Sultan that was. 

About twelve or fifteen miles from TAshkend, the 
elder Khan, seated under an awning erected for the 
occasion, received his brother in all the pride of 
Moghul state. The ceremony, as described by Baber, 
is curious. The younger Khan advanced right towards 
his brother, and, on coming near him in front, turned 
to the left of the elder Khan, fetching a complete circle 
round him, till he was again in front, when he alighted ; 
and, on coming to the distance at which Cornish is per- 
formed, he knelt nine times, and then went up and 
embraced him; the elder Khan, as his brother came 
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-BOOKI. near, standing up and embracing him in turn; they 

av. 1502, Stood along time clasping each other in their arms. 
The younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt nine 
times ; and, when he presented his tributory offerings, 
again knelt many times; after which he went and sat 
down. All the younger Khan’s men were dressed in 
the Moghul fashion, —#in rich clothes such as had been 
presented to Béber, with their horses caparisoned and 
bedizened in singular style. 

TheKhans The younger Khan brought with him only about 

vint fifteen hundred men; but the brothers soon took their 
resolution to attack Sultan Ahmed Tambol in Andejan. 
As there was some danger that Sheibaéni might move 
to the assistance of Tambol, or at least try to make a 
diversion by an inroad into Tashkend, Sultan Mahmud’s 
eldest son was left with a strong force to guard Tash- 
kend, and a reinforcement was sent to Muhammed 
Husein Mirza at Uratippa, for the purpose of impeding 
Sheibani’s advance in that direction. The army under 
the Khans amounted to thirty thousand men, and 
crossed the chain of hills that bounds Akhsi on the 
west. To create a diversion, Baber was sent with a 
detachment of Moghuls to cross the great river, and, 
proceeding towards Ush and Urkend, to take in the 
rear Tambol, who was said to have collected his forces 

mare in Akhsi ready to face the Khans. Baber does not 
mention with what professed intention, so far as con- 
cerned himself, the Khans entered his country. From 
what followed, it seems to be probable that they in- 
tended to seize it for themselves, and wished to use 
Baber only as an instrument for forwarding their own 
purposes. We find nothing like conscience or honour 
among the chiefs on the Sirr or the Amu, in this age. 
Ambition sanctioned every degree of treachery and 
deceit, even towards their nearest relations. Baber, 
with his detachment, marching to the north of Akhsi, 
crossed the Sirr on rafts, and by a rapid march, sur- 
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prised and took Ush; on which, all the tribes who 
occupied the hills and plains to the east and south of 
Andéjan gladly declared for him. Urkend, a place of 
great strength, lying on the Kashghar frontier, and 
formerly the capital of Ferghana, also tendered its 
allegiance. The people of Marghin4n, in like manner, 
expelled Taémbol’s garrison and joined Baber; so that, 
in a short time, the whole kingdom south of the Sirr, 
Andejaén only excepted, acknowledged his authority. 
T&émbol, meanwhile, undismayed, lay with his army 
near Akhsi, facing the Khans, in a strongly fortified 
position. Daily skirmishes ensued, with little advantage 
on either side. 

Baber, thus master of one portion of the south side 
of the river, understanding that the men of Andejan 
also were anxious for an opportunity to join him, ad- 
vanced towards the place by night; wishing to intro- 
duce into the town some person who might confer with 
his friends, and concert with them a plan for surprising 
the place. This plan failed from one of those accidents 
to which night attacks are so subject. In consequence 
of a mistake of his Moghul auxiliaries as to the watch- 
word,—a military practice to which they were not ac- 
customed, — two parties of his troops, in the darkness 
of the night, engaged each other as enemies, and the 
whole were compelled to retreat. Baber, learning soon 
after, however, that Tambol’s troops at Akhsi were dis- 
heartened, and beginning to desert from his camp, 
ventured to march openly from Ush upon Andejan. 
He was met at some distance from the suburbs by a 
brother of Témbol’s, whose troops he charged without 
hesitation, driving them back into the fort. Baber, 
with his habitual ardour, was keen for making a push 
to enter the gates along with them, convinced that such 
an attack would certainly succeed; but the greater 
caution of the older leaders decided that it was too late 
in the day for hazarding such an attempt; at the same 
time holding it certain that the place must fall next 
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The Sultan, with that frankness and magnanimity 
which distinguish his character, acknowledges that, 
after retiring from the town, his conduct was most in- 
cautious. News had already reached him that Tambol, 
obliged to abandon his ground near Akhsi, was in full 
retreat on Andejan ; yet, instead of occupying the strong 
ground along the banks of the J4kan, he crossed that 
river, and encamped on a level plain, near a village on 
the other side, and went to sleep, in negligent security, 
without outpost or vidette. Just before dawn, an alarm 
was given that the enemy was upon them. Baber, 
springing from sleep, rushed out with about ten of his 
best men, who were at hand to check their progress. 
He drove back the party whom he first met; but soon 
after fell in with the main body under Tambol himself, 
whom he did not hesitate to attack with his arrows. 
In an instant, however, he was himself wounded by an 
arrow which pierced his right thigh, while Tambol, 
riding up, discharged full on his head a furious sabre- 
blow, which stunned him. The blow was inflicted by 
the very sword which Baber had so lately presented to 
him. Though the steel cap which he had on was not 
cut through, his head was severely bruised. In wheel- 
ing round he received another sabre-stroke, the force of 
which was luckily broken by falling on his quiver. The 
enemy were now fast gathering about him, and only 
three of his followers were near him, so that he had 
nothing left for it but to try to extricate himself by a 
hasty retreat. He plunged into a deep stream which 
he met with in his flight, and was fortunate enough to 
hit upon one of the few places where it was fordable; 
and, falling in with two or three of his men who joined 
him, by taking bye-roads he succeeded in reaching Ush. 
Many brave officers and men fell that day.* | 
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~ Té&mbol was not able to avail himself of all the ad- cuap. m1. 
vantages which this success seemed to offer, as the . 7 i509 


Khans had followed close after him when he broke up 
from his camp at Akhsi, and now advanced to Andejan. 


Two days afterwards Baber joined them from Ush, and Joins the 
waited upon the elder Khan. On this occasion the *>™s: 
Khan communicated his intention to give up to his proposed 
younger brother, Sultan Ahmed Khan, the whole of Stee 


Ferghana south of the river, comprising all the tract 
of country recovered by Baber, with Andej4n when 
conquered; under pretence that it was necessary that 
the younger Khan, as he came from a distance, should 
possess some convenient station for himself and his 
troops, near enough at hand to enable him to act against 
Sheibani Khan, to check whose growing power was now 
the grand object. Baber was, in the meanwhile, to have 
Akhsi; and, when matters were settled in Ferghana, both 
he and the Khans were to march in conjunction against 


Samarkand ; in the event of that city’s being recovered, © 


the younger Khan was to get Akhsi also, while Samar- 
kand was to be given up to Baber. All this was not 
very agreeable to the young Sultan, but he saw no re- 
medy, and was obliged to submit. On leaving the elder 
Khan, he went to visit his younger uncle; who, being 
on this occasion better prepared than when they first 
met so unexpectedly, came out ceremoniously beyond 
the range of the tent ropes to welcome him; and, as 
Baber walked with difficulty and leaning on a staff, in 
consequence of the wound in his thigh, his uncle took 
him by the arm, and led him into the tent, telling him 
that he had behaved like a hero. As the younger Khan 
had passed all his life in the remoter deserts of Tartary, 
his manners were rude and his accommodations but in- 
different. ‘‘ The small tent in which he sat,” says his 
nephew, “‘certainly was not distinguished for its neat- 
ness; it had much the air of a marauder’s; grapes, 
horse-furniture, and melons were lying huddled about 
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in it, here and there, in rare confusion.” He insisted 
on Baber’s taking the aid of his surgeon to manage his 
wound, and the serjeant-surgeon, from the report of his 
patient, appears to have been a quack worthy of his 
tribe. 

To assist in carrying into effect the arrangements 
which it had pleased the Khans to make, Baber was 
sent to the north of the river with a body of one or two 
thousand Moghuls, to reduce Akhsi and Kasan, the 
provinces that had been allotted to him, while the 
Khans employed themselves in the siege of Andejan. 
He soon got possession of Noukend, a castle on the 
road to Kasan; and of Pap, a very strong fort in the 
Akhsi territory. 

The success of the Khans and of Baber had reduced 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol and his party to great distress. 
Tambol saw no hopes of retrieving his affairs, but 
by detaching Baber from his uncles; but he believed 
that, if that could be effected, it would be impossible 
for the Khans to keep their ground in the country. 
Sheikh Bayezid, Tambol’s younger brother, and governor 


of Akhsi, communicated on the subject with Baber, 
and invited him into the city. Baber, who did not 


wish to separate himself from his uncles, informed them 
of the proposal; they advised him to pretend to enter 
into the plan, to accept the invitation, and afterwards 
to seize Sheikh Bayezid. 

Baber was not fond of this mode of proceeding, as it 
implied a breach of faith. He was, however, eager to 
get into Akhsi, and to have the co-operation of Bayezid ; 
hoping perhaps that in due time he might detach 
him from his brother’s interest, or even use him to 
strengthen his party against the Khans. An agreement 
was accordingly entered into, the terms of which Baber 
does not mention; and he was in consequence received 
into the town, Sheikh Bayezid coming out with Nasir 
Mirza, Baber’s youngest brother, to receive and do him 
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honour.* He took up his quarters in his father’s palace 
in the outer fort. 


But matters were drawing to a crisis in Ferghéna. 
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The two Khans in conjunction pushed on the siege Of Shaina: 


Andején. Tambol, sensible of his weakness, and that 
his ruin was at hand unless he provided an immediate 
remedy, sent to Sheibani Khan at Samarkand to solicit 
his aid against the Moghul chiefs, and offering to hold 
Ferghana under him as his sovereign. Sheibdni, to 
whom no proposal could be more agreeable, readily 
accepted the offer, and promised to march without 
delay to expel the invaders. No sooner did the 
Khans hear that he was on his march, than they aban- 
doned the siege of Andejan; and, retreating by Marg- 
hindn, repassed the river at Khojend. The moment 
their retreat began, the inhabitants of Ush, Marghinan, 
and of the rest of the towns,—who had voluntarily sub- 
mitted to Baber, but who had been miserably oppressed 
and plundered by the Moghul garrisons which had 
been placed among them,—rose upon their oppressors, 
drove them out of their towns and forts, and stript 
them of their booty. Indeed, the helpless inhabitants, 
in these unhappy times, invariably suffered from every 
change, whoever were their masters. 

Baber was now perplexed. Though he had little 
confidence in the attachment of the Khans, he did not 
wish lightly to desert them, especially as he had as 
little to hope for from their opponents as from them. 
They were become, however, the weaker party ; and, it 
was clear, could give him no effectual aid, even were 
they disposed. To add to his embarrassment, his 
brother Jehangir,—the nominal sovereign of Ferghana, 
under Tambol,—made his appearance, early one morn- 
ing, having escaped from Tdémbol’s camp at Marghinan. 


* It would seem that Nasir Mirza, was used to strengthen the party 
as well as his brother Jehdngir, against Baber. 
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Even Sheikh Bayezid himself was now at a loss how to 
act. Affairs had become complicated. Some of Baber’s 
Begs advised him to seize Bayezid, to occupy the 
citadel of Akhsi, and trust to his own strength and 
good fortune. Baber objected to this proceeding, as 
contrary to good faith; and, before they could come to 
any resolution, Bayezid moved into the citadel, which 
he occupied, and which was thus lost. During the 
general confusion, Baber neglected to place a guard on 
the bridge that led into that fortress; and, before the 
sun was up next morning, Témbol, who had hastened 
from Andejan, arrived, attended by two or three thou- 
sand cavalry in complete armour; passed the bridge 
and entered the citadel without opposition. 

Baber had not at this moment many more than a 
hundred of his followers with him, all the rest having 
been sent out on various missions, to collect the reve- 
nues, to take charge of districts, or to garrison forts. 
He was himself in the town, which was open towards 
the citadel. Defence might justly have seemed hope- 
less ; yet Baber, whose temper led him never to despond, 
was busy posting his few troops at the extremity of 
the different streets, and in procuring supplies of mili- 
tary stores for their use, when Bayezid and Kamber 


_ Ali came galloping out of the citadel, to propose terms 


of pacification on the part of Tambol. Béaber con- 
ducted the envoys to his father’s tomb, which was near 
at hand, and sat down with them in the portico, that 
they might confer together. He sent to call his brother 
Jehangir, to join them. That prince accordingly came, 
along with Ibrahim Chapuk ; but they, after consulting 
together, had come to the resolution of making Ba- 
yezid prisoner. Jehangir whispered their intentions to 
Baber. Things were so much changed since that plan 
was first proposed, the enemy being now in _posses- 
sion of the citadel, and having a powerful force there, 
while Baber’s scanty numbers had not a wall to defend 
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them, that he at once perceived that more was to be 


hoped for from negotiation than from force ; and there- 


fore told his brother that the time for that was gone 
by. Jehdngir, upon this, made a sign to Ibrahim to 
desist ; but he, either really misunderstanding the sign, 
or only pretending to do so, laid hold of Bayezid, who 
was immediately surrounded and rudely dragged away 
by their rough retainers. There was now an end of 
all treaty. It only remained to take to horse and pre- 
pare for action. 

On observing this act of treachery, the soldiers in the 
citadel immediately attacked the town. They were far 
superior in numbers. The feeble force which Baber 
possessed, in spite of a gallant resistance, were driven 
from street to street. The combat was hopeless from 
the first. After brave but fruitless exertions, Baber’s 
followers began to think of saving themselves by getting 
out of the place. They made a push for one of the 
gates, and forced their way through. Bayezid had 
fortunately escaped in the confusion which followed the 
attack. When out of the town, Baber imprudently 
halted to wait for his brother and the stragglers. The 
force opposed to them by the enemy was overpowering. 
Only twenty or thirty men were left with the young 
Sultan. Convinced at last that all was over, he set off in 
full flight, without his brother; and had hardly crossed 
the bridge, when a large body of the enemy appeared 
at the other end, and followed them in keen pursuit. 
Man after man was overtaken and unhorsed; they had 
hardly ridden three miles, as far as the village of Sang, 
when their party was reduced to eight men inall. After 
passing that village they saw no more of their immediate 
pursuers. They rode up the banks of the river Sang 
for a long time, by a bye-path, among winding glens, 
reinote from the high-road ; and, then, leaving it before 
sunset, emerged from the broken country into an open 
plain. Here they saw something which they suspected 
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BOOKI. might be a party of men at a distance. Baber placed 
ap. 1502, HIS companions under cover, and ascended a rising 
ground, in order to discern with greater certainty what 
it might be ; when suddenly a number of horsemen were 
seen galloping up the hill behind them. Not knowing 
how many they were, they all again took to flight. The 
horsemen pursued. Again they were overtaken, one 
after another, and unhorsed; till at last, of the seven 
who had been left with the young prince, Mirza Kuli 
Gokaltash alone remained, and the pursuit was still 
continued. ‘“ Our horses were too tired to admit of 
being put to the gallop,” says Baber; “ we went on at 
a canter; but the horse of Mirza Kuli began to move 
slower and slower. 1 said to him, ‘ If deprived of you, 
whither can I go? Come then, and be it death or 
life, let us meet it together.’ I kept on turning from 
time to time, to look for Mirza Kuli. At last he said, 
‘My horse is completely blown; and it is impossible for 
you to escape, if you encumber yourself with me. Push 
on, and shift for yourself. Perhaps you may still escape.’ 
My situation was singularly distressing. Mirza Kuli 
also fell behind, and I was left alone.” * 

At this alarming moment, two of the enemy, Baba 
Seirami and Bandeh Ali, were gaining upon Baber, 
whose horse began to flag. There was a tract of rocky 
ground near at hand, and a steep hill about two miles 
off. He had only twenty arrows left in his quiver. He 
was divided between dismounting at the first, and there 
defending himself as long as his arrows lasted; or, of 
pushing on for the second, where he thought he might 
place a few arrows in his girdle, climb up the hill, and 
set his enemies at defiance. As he had great confidence 
in his own nimbleness and speed, this last seemed his 
best chance of final escape ; and he spurred on his weary 
horse. It was too fatigued, however, to exert its speed ; 
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and his pursuers got within bowshot of him. He was cwap. 1. 
unwilling to shoot any of his arrows, on which his safety 7 isos. 


might finally depend. The pursuers, on their part, 
seemed unwilling to engage in close combat, or to come 
nearer, but kept tracking him. 

It was about sunset when he got near the hill. His 
pursuers then called out, and asked him, whither he 
meant to go, informing him that both his brothers were 
prisoners. This intelligence added to Baber’s danger 
and alarm; for he well saw that if the enemy once had 
all the three brothers in their power, every restraint was 
taken away from them. He said nothing, but kept on 
his course. After some time they again addressed him 
in a humbler style, dismounting and leading their horses ; 
but he still went on, and entered a glen, up which they 
continued to follow him. He came to a steep ledge of 
rock, and tried to mount it, but his horse lost its footing. 
Again they addressed him in a mild tone of expostu- 
lation ; asking him, what end it could serve, in so dark a 
night (for the night had now fallen dark around them), 
to go on in a line were there was no pathway. They as- 
serted, and confirmed their assertion with an oath, that 
it was Tambol’s wish to place him on the throne. He 
replied that he had no confidence in Tambol ; but that, 
if they really wished to serve him, they might do so by 
showing him some road by which he could join the 
Khans; if not, he entreated that they would go, and 
leave him to his fate. They replied that they could not 
think of leaving him in so desolate a situation ; that they 
heartily wished that they had never come, and were 
ready to serve him and follow him, go where he would. 
He bid them swear by the Koran that they were sin- 
cere; and they swore.* 

After this oath he began to show them some con- 
fidence, though his trust was far from being entire. 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 119. 
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BOOK I. He made them go before him, to point out the way.: 
a.v. 1502, Lhey misled him, however; and about midnight pre- 


tended that, in the darkness, they had passed the road 
which he had wished to take; but offered to conduct 
him to the village of Ghiva, whence he could easily 
reach the Khan’s dominions. About three in the morn- 
ing they came to the Karnan river, when one of them 
went on to reconnoitre, and returned to report that 
there were a number of men passing along the road, 
so that it was not safe to venture on it. Baber was in. 
the midst of enemies, and morning was coming on. He 
proposed to his companions that they should all conceal 
themselves in the hill, during the coming day, and, 
when night arrived, get something to refresh their 
horses, and then cross the Sirr, and make for Khojend. 
Bandeh Ali, who was Darogha (or chief magistrate) of 
Karnan, offered to go to that town, which was not far 
off, to procure some food for themselves, and provender 
for their horses, and get it conveyed to them. This 
was agreed to, and they all took the road of Karnan, 
and halted about a mile or two from the place, while 
the Darogha went in. He did not return till after the 
sun was risen, when he brought out three loaves for 
the party, but nothing for their horses. They went off 
to a hillock hard by, to eat their bread, tying the horses 
lower down in marshy ground, out of sight, and kept 
watch on different sides of the hill. They first saw a 
party of five, one of whom they knew, pass by, going to 
Akhsi. Baber did not venture to speak to them, knowing . 
them to be indisposed to him; but, as they were likely 
to halt for the night at Karnan, he laid a plan for 
carrying off their horses. They next saw a single 
horseman riding over the plain, but did not think it 
safe to accost him. It was, as he afterwards discovered, 
a fugitive froin the rout, one of Baber’s Begs, lurking 
like himself. As their horses had had nothing to eat 
for two days and a night, it was necessary to go down 
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when they had gone down, they observed a horseman 
‘riding over the very height they had left. Baber 
‘recognised him for the Kilanter (or Head-man) of 
Ghiva, went up to him, and addressed him with kind- 
ness, tried to gain his good will, and in the end 
despatched him to bring provender for their horses, 
some food for themselves, and the tackle used in passing 
rivers. They engaged him to meet them on the same 
spot, at bedtime prayers. 

Evening prayers were past, when they descried a 
horseman going from Karnan to Ghiva. They hailed 
him and he answered them. It was the very same 
horseman they had seen before; but, though he was a 
Beg who had been five years in Baber’s service, and 
was well known to him, so successfully did he change 
his voice for the purpose of concealment, that Baber 
did not recognise him. On the contrary, he was so 
uneasy from this man’s passing and repassing them in 
this suspicious way, that he was afraid to adhere to his 
assignation with the Kilanter. It was settled, there- 
fore, that they should go to some retired garden-house 
near Karnan, and there get a person who might repair 
to the appointed place of meeting, and bring the Kilanter. 
‘To Karnan they all accordingly went; and, on their 
arrival there, as it was winter, they brought the Sultan 
a cloak made of year-old lambskin, with the wool 
inside and coarse woven cloth without, such as is used 
for warmth in that country. They also procured for 
him a homely mess of pottage of boiled millet flour, 
‘which he eat with much relish. On his inquiring if 
‘they had sent anybody to meet the Kilanter on the hill, 
they assured him that they had; but the truth was 
that they were playing false, and had not only met him 
already, but had despatched him on to Tambol, to let 
him know where the Sultan was to be found. At the 


same time, pretending great care for Baber’s safety, 
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they waked him after a fire had been kindled, and, when 
he had enjoyed but a few moments’ rest, made him get 
up, mount his horse, and ride to another house in the 
suburbs, which they represented as safer, from being 
more out of the town. 

While the Sultan lay down to rest in his new 
quarters, Baba Seirami, one of his late pursuers, went 
to the terrace roof of the house, to keep a look-out. A 
little before noon, he came down and reported that he 
saw one Yusef, a Darogha, coming towards them. As 
this man was well known to be a magistrate in the 
service of Tambol, Baber desired Baba to go out and 
ascertain if he had come in consequence of hearing that 
the Sultan was there. On his return Baba reported 
that Yusef had met a man at the gate of Ahksi, from 
whom he had learnt that the Sultan was there; that he 
had put the man in close custody to prevent his abusing 


his knowledge, and had hastened to the spot to meet 


his sovereign. Baber, who began to fear that he had 
all along been deceived, asked Baba earnestly what was 
his real opinion of the matter. He answered that they 
were all his servants, and that there was nothing left 
for it but to join Tambol and his party, who would 
certainly make him king. While they were yet con- 
versing, Yusef entered, and throwing himself on his 
knees, exclaimed, ‘“ Why should I conceal anything 
from you?” Sultan Ahmed Tambol knows nothing of 
the matter; but Sheikh Bayezid has got information 
where you are, and has sent me hither.” On hearing 
this, Baber gave up everything for lost, and entreated 
Yusef, if all was indeed over, to inform him honestly, 
that he might, while there was yet time, perform his 
last ablutions, before prostrating himself in prayer, and 
thus prepare for his fate, like a brave man and a true 
believer. Yusef swore again and again that he was 
sincere, but. Baber did not believe him, and retired 
into the garden to spend the few moments yet left 
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him, in religious meditation, and in preparations for 
another world.* 

A chasm in Baber’s own memoirs, at this interesting 
period of his life, prevents our knowing in what manner 
he was extricated from the painful situation in which 
he was placed. He did however escape, and succeeded 
in joining the Khans. 

When the two Moghul Khans marched from Tash- 
kend for Ferghana, Sultan Mahmud had left his eldest 
son, Sultan Muhammed Sultan, with a large army to 
defend that country, should any attempt be made upon 
it by Sheibaéni during their absence: while Muhammed 
Husein Korkan, Doghlat, to whom another body of 
troops was assigned, had orders to keep Sheibdani in 
check, should he advance by Uratippa. The Khans had 
imagined that these two armies were sufficient to cover 
their operations against Andejan, and that it would be 
impossible for any force to pass them both. But Shei- 
bani, whose interpretation of the term impossible was 
not the same as theirs, regarded the whole arrange- 
ment as being in his favour, since it allowed him, by a 
little management and activity, to make his way be- 
tween the two covering armies, and to come upon the 
Khans, while they had with them only a third part of 
their troops. Setting out from Samarkand, therefore, 
he advanced towards Ferghana by rapid marches, 
taking Uratippa on his route. Muhammed Husein 
imagined that the Uzbek had come to lay siege to his 
fort, and busied himself in putting every thing into the 
most perfect state of defence. In the afternoon of the 
day of his arrival, Sheibaéni encamped near the town, 
as if ready to begin his operations against it, with the 
morning. But, no sooner had the sun set, and dark- 
ness covered his movements, than he silently decamped, 
and marched away with all possible speed. When the 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 120—122. 
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morning light returned, and it was ascertained that he 
was gone, and that his march was directed towards 
Andejan, express was despatched after express to give 
the Khans notice of his approach. 

The expresses and Sheibani reached the army of the 
Khans nearly at the same time; and the armies neither 
of Tashkend nor of Uratippa had time to march to 
their succour. The Khans had still with them about 
15,000 men; and, after their hurried retreat, on the first 
alarm, across the river at Khojend, into the Akhsi ter- 
ritory, were joined by Baber, who had escaped without 
followers. They now believed themselves for a time at 
least, to be in perfect safety ; when of a sudden, the in- 
defatigable Sheibdni, with 30,000 horse, burst in upon 
the camp. The Moghuls, taken by surprise, had hardly 
time to mount and draw up. Being in confusion, and 
borne down by superior numbers, resistance was un- 
availing, and the defeat complete. The horses of the 
Khans being worn out in the flight, they were both 
made prisoners. Baber effected his escape, and made 
his way to the southern hills of Ferghana.* 

Sheibéni, after his decisive battle, lost no time in 
improving his victory. Bayezid waited upon him from 
Akhsi, and both he and his brother Tambol expressed 
the deepest gratitude for his aid, and the most devoted 
attachment to his interests. The Uzbek, on his part, 
seemed quite satisfied with their professions, did not 
waste time by going back to Andejan, but, leaving them 
to complete the reduction and settlement of the rest of 
the country, moved down the Sirr, towards the domi- 
nions of the elder Khan. 

He met with no opposition. Consternation and_dis- 
may had marched before him. As soon as the news of 
the defeat of the Khans, and that they were both pri- 
soners in the hands of Sheibdéni, reached Tashkend, 


* The disaster of Tashkend was See Tar. Resh. f. 117. 
in Cancer, a.u. 908 (June, 1503). 
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Sultan Muhammed Sultan fled with his family, children, 
and the Moghul Ulis, into the deserts of Moghulistan. 
Muhammed Husein, of Uratippa, regarding any opposi- 
tion as unavailing, and likely to be fatal, abandoned 
that place; and, unable to make his way across the 
Selhun, fled to the mountainous region of Karatigin, 
with his followers and whatever he had time to carry 
away. Sheibéni meanwhile marched downwards by 
Shahrokhia, Tashkend, and Uratippa, occupying the 
country and the towns as he went along. He had for- 
merly been ambitious of an alliance by marriage with 
the family of the Khans, but his wish had not been 
gratified. He now enlarged his demand to three inter- 
marriages ; and he himself, his son Taimur Beg, and his 
nephew Jani Beg, married each a princess of the family. 
Sheibaéni behaved to the Khans with great courtesy ; 
and, after the conquest of Tashkend, set them at liberty, 
in consideration of the patronage he had himself re- 
ceived from the elder Khan; but he detained as many 
of the Moghuls as he could, and no fewer than 30,000 
of them were added to the Uzbek army. He seems to 
have borne a particular grudge to Baber’s old friend 
Khwaja Abul-Mokdéram. Immediately after the battle 
he despatched a messenger to Tashkend to announce 
that the two Khans were in his hands, and that Baber 
had fled the country; and to add, that, if the inhabit- 
ants had any wish to save the captive princes, they 
must prevent the Khwaja’s escape, and detain him in 
custody. He was accordingly thrown into prison, but 
in a short time after effected his escape. To prevent 
his being recognised, he submitted to the mortification 
of cutting off his beard. Unable, from his age and in- 
firmities, to reach any place of safety, he was compelled 
to take refuge with a man who lived in a village near 
Tashkend. This person concealed him for a day or 
two, but afterwards gave him up, when the Khwaja 
was carried before Sheibéni, who on seeing him in- 
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quired, ‘“‘ What have you done with your beard ?” The 
Khwaja answered by quoting two Persian verses, “ He 
who puffs at the lamp which God has lighted, singes 
his beard ;” but the felicity of the allusion did not avail . 
him, and he was put to death. Sheibani, having placed 
Uzbek garrisons in the chief towns, returned straight 
to Samarkand ; while the two Khang, seeing their power 
broken and their army destroyed or transferred into the 
ranks of their enemy, retired into Moghulistan.* 
Sheibdni’s stay at Samarkand was short. His ambi- 
tion had been fired by success, and he now aimed at 
the conquest of Khora3an itself. But he saw, that, be- 
fore venturing on such an attempt, it was necessary, in 
order to prevent any attack on his flank or from be- 
hind, to reduce not only Ferghana, but Hissar, Balkh, 
and other countries north of the Parapamisan range. 
Khosrou Shah, who now ruled Hissér, Kunduz, and 
other extensive territories on both sides of the Amu, 
fully anticipated such an attack, and used every exer- 
tion to be prepared for it. When Muhammed Husein 
Doghlat fled from Uratippa to Karatigin, Khosrou in- 
vited him to his court, and questioned him earnestly as 
to the power of Sheibaéni, the composition of his army, 
and his military tactics. Khosrou did not expect an 
attack that year, but thought it likely that he might be 
invaded the year after. Early in the winter, however f, 
Sheibani, who never slumbered over his projects, led an 
army into Hissér. His purpose was not to seize Khos- 
rou or to conquer his territories, but merely to try by 
experience the extent of that prince’s power, and the 
temper of his military force. He ravaged Khosrou’s 
country, meeting with little resistance; and then marched 
down to Balkh, which was held for Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 118—119.; 909, probably in October or No-~ 
Rozet-es-Sefa, vol. vii. vember, a.p. 1503. Tar. Resh. 

+ This expedition seems to have ff. 117, 118. Balkh continued to 
taken place in the winter of a.u. be besieged during the winter. 
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the eldest son of the Sultan of Herdét. Here too he met 
with little to oppose him, and laid siege to the capital. 
Having thus gained experimental proof of the nature 
and extent of what he had to fear from the rulers of 
Hissér and Khorasdn, he resolved, before going farther, 
to march back, and remove whatever might occasion 
him danger or annoyance from behind. He, therefore, 
returned to Samarkand, and soon set out once more 
with a strong army for Andejan. 

The pretext for this invasion does not appear: but 
Sheibani wished to possess Andejdén, and was never at 
a loss for a pretext. Sultan Ahmed Tambol, ever since 
the battle of Akhsi, had been busily employed in re- 
ducing the hill-tribes of Andején; and was in the 
country of the Jagerdks, in the south east of Ferghana, 
when he heard that Sheibani had entered his territory. 
Without losing a moment, he hurried back to his capital, 
resolved to defend it to the last. For that purpose he 
called in all his garrisons, as well as the troops that 
were scattered in stations over the country. These pro- 
ceedings Sheibani saw with delight. His plan had been 
to lay siege in person to Andejan; to send out detach- 
ments in every direction to seize the castles, ravage the 
country, carry off the inhabitants and reduce it to a de- 
sert, and then to retire; he proposed next year again to 
spread his troops over the country in the same way, to 
carry off or destroy the crops, to ruin whatever had 
escaped the year before, and complete the devastation. 
These measures, the plan of operations adopted by Tam- 
bol unexpectedly shortened. Sheibdni saw the possi- 
bility of deciding the contest at one blow. As his troops 
approached Andejin, Témbol, who had concentrated his 
whole force, marched out with a considerable body of 
men to harass the advance; but discovering that, not 
the advance only, but the whole hostile army, was close 
upon him, he retired with precipitation; and his active 
enemy, following close behind, cut a number of his 
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BOOK Ir, troops to pieces, before they could re-enter the town. 

np. 1504, Sheibéni, thereupon, resolved to block up the army of 

Bestegess  Lambol thus collected at one point, and dispirited by 

Témbol, the loss they had recently sustained; and at once to 
push on the siege vigorously to a conclusion. 

The siege had lasted only forty days, when Tambol 
found that all his means of defence had failed. It would 
appear, that, trusting to his being able to keep the field 
with at least some part of his army, he had not made 
sufficient provision for the supply of the whole within 
the walls. He therefore began to think seriously of 
capitulating ; and discovered, by accident, a mediator 
in the enemy’s camp. Muhammed Husein Doghlat of 
Uratippa, whom Khosrou in the course of that winter 
had expelled from Karatigin, having, with a part of his 
followers, effected his escape over the snowy mountains 
of that country, had descended into the highlands of the 
Jageraks, with which tribe he had united in repelling 
the late attack of Tambol. He had subsequently re- 
paired to Sheibani’s camp, under a promise of immunity. 
There he had been most hospitably entertained and 
feasted, by Sheibani and the Uzbek chiefs. On the 
morning of the forty-first day of the siege, Tambol, 
finding himself reduced to extremity, and perceiving 
Muhammed Husein in the enemy’s trenches, called out 
to him from the top of a lofty turret, “ My Mirza, do 
not forget me, and think of the times when we sucked 
milk from the same breast. Tell me what I should do, 
and I will do it.” Tambol had been his foster-brother 
and Muhammed was much affected. He asked Tambol. 
why he stood out, if he had no hopes of success ; and 

whosur- intimated that. the only step left was to surrender at 
i putts discretion. Taimur Sultan, Sheibdni’s son, was standing 
deoth: by at the time. Ina word, Tambol, compelled by ne- 
cessity, at length came out, accompanied by his brothers. 
Conscious of his danger and filled with alarm, he threw 
his arms round his fosterbrother’s neck. The Uzbeks 
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hesitated not a moment, but unrelentingly put them all cuap. 1m. 
to the sword on the spot. The gates of the town were, .7 i504, 


at the same time, closed; and not the slightest plunder 
or excess was permitted within the walls. Andején was 
bestowed on Jani Beg Sultan, Sheibéni’s cousin; and 
Sheibani soon after retraced his steps to Samarkand, 
where he made every preparation for returning to sub- 
due those countries on the Amu which last year he had 
only visited.* 


During all these transactions, and ever since the Bétera 


battle in which the Khans had been taken prisoners, oe 


Baber had been compelled to wander as a fugitive and 
an outlaw in the hill-country on the south of Andejan ; 
and especially among the mountain recesses of Sukh and 
Hushiar, districts of the province of Asfera. In all his 
wanderings he was accompanied by his mother, by some 
individuals of his family and household, and by a few 
faithful followers, who adhered to him in the midst of 
all his misfortunes. After he had been subjected for 
nearly a year to the utmost extremes of hardship and 
suffering ; hunted from village to village, and from forest 
to mountain ; finding the toils of his pursuers closing 
around him; that his partisans in the low country were 
totally dispersed, and that not a chance of success was 
left; he held a consultation with his small but devoted 
band. There was little room for diversity of opinion. 
Their prospects were dreary and dark. The kingdoms 
of Samarkand and Bokhara, which had so long been 
held by his family, and the former of which he had 
himself twice occupied for a brief space, were now in 
the firm grasp of an Uzbek barbarian; the territories 
of his uncle, the elder Khan, had shared the same fate ; 
and his own little kingdom of Ferghana, a kingdom 
which, if we examine his history critically, he cannot 
be said ever to have fully enjoyed, had in like manner 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 118. 121.; Baber, p. 168. 
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been added to the overgrown dominions of:his rival. 
Opposition was hopeless; and he could not expect long 
to secure even his life, if he continued to roam as an 
adventurer in a territory which he had once vainly 
called his own. Young and brave as he was, the world 
was before him; and he resolved, abandoning for a time 
his native country, to court in foreign lands that success 
which fortune denied him at home. The territory and 
court of Khords4n naturally presented themselves to his 
imagination. That kingdom was governed by Sultan 
Husein Mirza, a monarch of great power and reputation, 
and beyond comparison the most distinguished prince 
then living of the family of Taimur. Accordingly, in 
the summer of A.H. 910, Baber bade a last adieu to the 
land of his nativity, and the whole party set out to cross 
the lofty and snow-covered range of mountains that 
separate Andején from Karatigin and Hissdr.* 

While bringing to a close this first period of Baber’s 
eventful life, it may be proper to advert briefly to the 
fate of his uncles the two Khans. After they were re- 
leased by SheibAni Khan, both the brothers retired into 
the desert. The younger Khan, Ahmed or I[lachi, re- 
tired to his own dominions in the east of Moghulistan, 
where he spent a few months. His previous life had 
been a fortunate one; and his late disaster preyed upon 
his mind, and affected his health. He never regained 
his spirits, and died in the end of the following winter. 
Haider Mirza relates, that, he had heard from Khwaja 
Taj-ed-din Muhammed, a saintly man, whose family 
were the hereditary Sheikh-ul-Islams of that country, 
that, when the Khan was suffering much from dysentery, 
he had observed to him—that it was reported that Shei- 
bani had caused noxious herbs to be mixed with his 
food; and that, if such was his highness’s wish, he 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 127.; Tar. f¢ End of winter of a.s. 909 
Resh. f. 125. probably March, 1504. 
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would procure the precious teridk, or antidote against cmap. 111. 


poison, brought from Khita, and would administer it. 
The Khan replied with a sigh; “ Yes, Shahi Beg Khan 
has indeed poisoned me; and I will tell you how. From 
a low degree of abasement he has raised himself to 
such a pitch of elevation, that he has been able to make 
us two brothers prisoners, and set us at large again. 
From this disgrace originates the disease that has preyed 
upon my frame. If you know any antidote for a ma- 
lady of that nature, it may be useful.”* 

The death of Sultan Ahmed Khan was, as usual, fol- 
lowed by civil dissensions in Moghulistan. When that 
prince had set out from Aksu to assist his brother on 
the Seihun, he caused his eldest son Mansur Khan to 
be installed as Khan of the Moghuls; and now, on his 
father’s death, Manstr continued to hold that high 
station. His uncle, Sultan Mahmid, however, who was 
at the time in Moghulistan, secured the chief power 
among the tribes in the western range of the desert ; 
while Mansur exercised his authority at Aksu, and in 
the whole territory to the east, as far as Chalis and 
Terfan. But Mahmud’s reign in the western desert 
was not undisturbed. Dissensions and civil wars soon 
broke out. His nephews Said Khan and Khalil Khan, the 
younger brothers of Mansur, carried on against him a 
harassing warfare, in which defeats were in turn suf- 
fered on both sides, and the success was various. But 
the ardour and activity of his youthful competitors, 
who naturally drew into their ranks the more adven- 
turous spirits of the tribes, in the end secured the as- 
cendancy. Sultan Mahmud, who was naturally indolent, 
had also much of his father Yunis Khan’s preference 
for fertile and populous countries; and, disgusted with 
the hardships and sufferings to which he was exposed, 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 118—119.;Ro- erroneously relates the anecdote as 
zet-es-Sefa, vol. vii., MS. — Briggs’s of the elder Khan. 
Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 22. Ferishta 
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declared, that the most wretched situation in Tashkend 
was better than the sovereignty of Aksu. He retired 
to Betikend in Moghulistan, where there was some cul- 
tivation. After lingering about five years in the 
country, which was then a prey to civil discord, finding 
himself hard pushed, he finally resolved to throw him- 
self on the protection of Sheibani. That chief was at 
Herét when the Khan returned towards his old do- 
minions. The Uzbek was not of a character to expose 
himself to any risk, by harbouring a prince of high 
birth and pretensions, and whose restless disposition 
might cause him future trouble ‘I have shown him 
favour once already,” said he; “to continue to lavish it, 
would be pernicious to my country.” The Khan was 
accordingly seized at Khojend and put to death with 
five of his sons. The eldest, Sultan Muhammed Sultan, 
who had used every effort to prevent his father from 


‘putting himself in Sheibani’s power, did not accompany 


him, but remained in Moghulistan, and afterwards re- 
paired to Berenduk Khan, and Kasim Khan, the chiefs 
of the Kaizik Uzbeks. The succession of Khans of the 
Moghuls was carried on for many years afterwards, in 
the family of the younger Khan, Sultan Ahmed.* 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 84—116. 131. of Kashghar, subsequent to Taimur, 


were unknown. 


The history of the Khans of the 
Moghuls, and of the Amirs of Kash- 
ghar, subsequent to Taimur Toghlak 
Khan, is detailed at great length in 
the Tarikhi Reshfdi of Haider 
Mirza ; and indeed forms the proper 
subject of the two first books of 
that work. These details are the 
more valuable as the succession of 
the Moghul Khans and of the Amirs 
of Kashghar, from that period, is 
not contained in any other work 
with which I am acquainted ; and 
the learned Deguignes, as bas been 
already observed, omits the subject 
from want of materials ; observing, 
that, even the names of the princes 


Hist. des Huns, 
tom. iv. p. 337. The Térikhi Re- 
shidi well deserves to be published 
in the original, or translated. It is 
the production of a learned and ac- 
complished man; and, in the two 
latter parts, of a contemporary, in- 
timately acquainted with the men 
and events that he describes. Cen- 
tral Asia was then in a transition- 
state, which ended in the settlement 
of the Uzbeks in Transoxiana, of 
the Kirghiz confederacy in Moghul- 
istan, and of the Chaghatai Turks 
in India. The minute details which 
the author gives of his own suffer- 
ings, and of the sufferings of his 
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nearest relations, during the period 
that followed the ascendancy of 
Sheibéni Khan in Mawerannaher 
and Khorasan, — of their escapes, 
adventures, successes, and discomfi- 
tures, — let us more into the condi- 
tion of the country and feelings of 
the inhabitants of these states and of 
Kashghar at that crisis, than per- 
haps any other monument extant. 
A portion of the last hook relates to 
the history of Kashmir and Hin- 
dustén, and the whole work is inter- 
spersed with geographical accounts 


VOL. I. 


of countries, especially to the east 
of Mawerannaher, little known in 
Europe. The rise and fall of several 
tribes, or associations of tribes, in 
the desert, are recorded with much 
clearness and a perfect acquaintance 
with their external and internal po- 
licy. It would form a most valuable 
accompaniment to the Commenta- 
ries of Baber, which it illustrates in 
every page. The two royal cousins 
are worthy of each other, and do 
honour to their age. 
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BABER’S TRANSACTIONS IN KABUL AND MAWERANNAHER. 





CHAPTER I. 
CONQUEST OF KABUL. 


BABER PASSES THROUGH THE HISSAR TERRITORY.—HISTORY OF KHOS- 
ROU SHAH.—BABER JOINED BY BAKI.—CROSSES THE AMU.—SHEI- 
BANI CONQUERS HISSAR AND KUNDUZ.—DEATH OF HIS BROTHER. — 
BABER JOINED BY KHOSROU’S MOGHULS.—SUBMISSION OF KHOSROU, 
WHO IS DESERTED BY HIS FOLLOWERS —BABER MARCHES AGAINST 
KABUL, WHICH HE TAKES. —STATE OF KABUL.— BABER’S CIRCUITOUS 
CAMPAIGN ON THE INDUS.—AFFAIRS OF BADAKHSHAN. —KHOSROU'S 
DEATH. — BABER TAKES AND ABANDONS KILAT. — BAKI DISMISSED. 
— JEHANGIR FLEES FROM KABUL. 


WHEN Baber felt that not a hope of success, or even of 
safety, was left for him, if he persisted in lingering in 
his native kingdom; and that it was vain to contend 
any longer against the overwhelming superiority of 
Sheibani Khan and his Uzbeks; we have seen that he 
pitched upon Khorasan as the scene of his future 
exertions. That kingdom had been governed for nearly 
half a century by Sultan Husein Mirza, Baikera, a — 
descendant of Taimur Beg, and consequently of Bdber’s 
own family. He was the most powerful monarch of 
his time; and his splendid court was the great resort of 
men of letters, of artists, of military adventurers, and 
of unfortunate princes. At the period when Baber 
set out on his perilous adventure*, in which he was 


* Moharren, a.u. 910, begins 14th June, a.n. 1504. 
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attended by his two brothers, as well as by his cousin 
Mirza Khan, he had only reached his twenty-second year. 
Crossing the lofty mountains to the south of Ferghana, 
and having cast a last look on his native country, 
he halted some time on the neighbouring frontier, to 
Jearn the result of a mission that he had sent forward 
to Khosrou Shah, who then ruled the extensive territory 
of Hissar and Kunduz, on which he was entering. 

The fugitive prince’s followers bore every external 
mark of having participated in his long misfortunes. 
They were, as he himself describes them, a motley band of 
between two and three hundred men, most of them on 
foot, miserably dressed and equipped, with brogues on 
their feet, clubs in their hands, and blouses or long 
frocks over their shoulders; and who carried on their 
persons all that they possessed in the world. They had 
only two tents in the whole party; Baber’s own, which he 
gave up to his mother, who also accompanied him, and 
shared his exile and his fortunes; and an ordinary felt 
tent *, of a kind common among the Tartars, con- 
structed of cross poles, which was easily folded up 


when struck, and as easily unfolded again, to be pitched. 


at the next stage, and which served for head-quarters. 
Though bound for Khorasan, the young prince was not 
without hopes that, in the general confusion which 
prevailed all over the countries on the Amu, something 
favourable might cast up by the road. Separate ad- 
venturers daily joined his little band; and brought the 
report, to him by no means disagreeable, that the Turki 
and Moghul tribes of Khosrou’s country were in a very 
unsettled and discontented state.t 

By the return of his envoy, Baber found that nothing 
was to be looked for from any friendly disposition on 
the part of Khosrou Shah; but his expectations from 
the migratory tribes were rather confirmed. He ac- 


* Ilachak. +t Baber's Mem. p. 127. 
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cordingly moved forward; and, as he advanced, was 
met by an ambassador from Khosrou, who, though sent 
under pretence of doing him honour, was in reality 
commissioned to act chiefly as a spy on all his actions, 
and who prescribed to him the direction and length of 
each day’s journey, and even the spots where he was to 
halt. Baber complains that though he twice, when in 
distress, passed through the territories of that chief, so 
famous for his liberality to others, he never was a 
sharer of it. And, indeed, it is certain that Khosrou, 
who had formed for himself a powerful principality on 
the ruins of one portion of the empire of the house of 
Taimur, did not feel much pleased at the visit of a 
prince of that family, of high pretensions, and, what to 
a successful usurper was still more alarming, of ac- 
knowledged talents, and warm with all the fire of 
youthful ambition. 

Baber had a fixed abhorrence of Khosrou Shah ; and 
not without reason. Khosrou was originally from 
Turkistan, of a Kipchdk tribe. He had been in the 
service of different Turki chiefs, and finally of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, one of Baber’s paternal uncles, whom 
he accompanied in the disastrous expedition into Irak, 
in which Sultan Abusaid Mirza, Mahmud’s father, lost 
his life. In the course of the retreat he did Mahmud 
most essential service, and gained great influence over 
him. Khosrou accompanied him to Hissdr, of which 
that prince became the sovereign; and, on the death of 


Sultan Ahmed Mirza, when Mahmud succeeded his 


elder brother in Samarkand, Khosrou accompanied him 
to his new capital, where he was his principal minister 
and adviser during his short and unpopular reign in 
that city. On Sultan Mahmid’s death, Khosrou for 
some time concealed the event, and seized on his 
master’s treasure. But no sooner was the demise of 
the Sultan known, than Khosrou was forced to fly from 
Samarkand, by the popular commotions that ensued, 
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and which were in a particular manner directed against 
himself, as the prime instrument or abettor of his 
master’s gross licentiousness and tyranny. 
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Sultan Mahmud, on succeeding to the throne of Gains Kun- 


Samarkand, had given the country of Hissar to his 
eldest son, Sultan Masduid Mirza, who had, in con- 
sequence, taken charge of it. Khosrou Shah had 
enjoyed the government of the rich province of Kunduz, 
to the south of the Oxus, before Sultan Mahmid’s 
death; and even then had already attained such im- 
portance that he numbered not less than five or six 
thousand men among his private retainers. Availing 


himself of favourable circumstances, as they presented 


themselves, he went on increasing his power and terri- 
tory; till he had gained possession of the whole 
country between the Amu and the Hindu-kush moun- 
tains, and from the mountains of Badakshan down to 
Balkh ; and drew the revenues of it on his own account. 
He paid great attention to financial matters; of which, 
says Baber, though a Turk, he understood the details ; 
and he made a liberal use of his wealth.* He was 
fortunate also in his wars. When Sultan Husein Mirza 
of Herdt led an army against Hissd4r, Khosrou, as we 
have seen, bravely maintained himself in Kunduz; send- 


ing his brother Wali to support Masdud Mirza on the 


Hissér bank of the river. Sultan Husein, though 
baffled for a time, at length found means, by a stratagem, 
to effect the passage of the Amu; upon which Masaud, 


seized with unreasonable alarm, could not be prevailed — 


upon to remain and keep his ground, in his own terri- 
tories, but crossed the hills, and fled to his younger 
brother, Bayesanghar, the Sultan of Samarkand ; while 
Wali, thus deserted, retreated into Khutlan. 

Sultan Husein, finding the field clear, laid siege to 
Hissar, a very strong fort; and at the same time sent 
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in Kunduz. Hissar, deserted by its sovereign, was 
bravely defended for several months by Baki Chegha- 
niani, another of Khosrou’s brothers, assisted by some 
officers of Masdud. Badi-ez-zeman, meanwhile, marched 
against Khosrou ; who, on his approach, concentrated 
his force at Kunduz. The Mirza advanced within ten 
or twelve miles of that town; upon which Khosrou, 
though inferior in numbers, boldly marched out, and 
offered battle. This Badi-ez-zeman declined, and kept 
within his trenches; but soon after, leaving Kunduz 
behind, he advanced with his army higher up the 
country to Talikan. Khosrou despatched detachments 
after him, which watched his movements, gained several 
advantages over him, and straitened his operations by 
repeated skirmishes. The old Sultan, observing how 
matters went, began to be uneasy about the result; 
especially as the spring rains were at hand, which 
would render his situation beyond the river uncom- 
fortable, and the passage of it difficult, if not dangerous, 
for his army. He was glad, therefore, to save ap- 
pearances by agreeing to a peace; which was confirmed 
by the marriage of one of his sons with a daughter of 
Masaéud Mirza. Having thus a pretence for retreating, 
he raised the siege of Hissar; and, recrossing the Amu, 
directed his efforts against Khosrou Shah, all whose 
detachments he drove in; and he was preparing to lay 
siege to Kunduz, when, by the mediation of Badi-ez- 
zeman, a peace was concluded; and the prisoners that 
had been taken, on both sides, restored. After this, the 
Sultan bestowed the government of Balkh on his son 
Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, and returned to Khorasaén.* 

The success thus obtained against a sovereign so able 
and so powerful as Sultan Husein, added wonderfully 
to Khosrou Shah’s reputation. When, in the following 
year, a misunderstanding took place between the Sultan 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 35— 39. 
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and his son, which ended in a civil war, in tle course 
of which the Sultan expelled Badi-ez-zeman from Balkh, 
Khosrou Shah gave the young prince a favourable re- 
ception, and supported him, and all his followers, in so 
handsome a manner, that, we are told, hardly any 
difference could be perceived between their new style 
of equipment and their former one at Herat, the most 
splendid court of the age.* Khosrou having quarrelled 
with Sultan Masaiid, who had returned to Hissdér on 
the peace, sent Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, with two of 
his own brothers, to conquer that country. But this 
having been speedily composed, the Mirza, leaving 
KXhosrou, crossed the Hazara mountains, and joined 
Zulnin Beg Arghun in Zemin-dawer. 

It was not long after this that Baber took Samar- 
kand the first time; when Bayesanghar Mirza, driven 
from his throne, fled through his elder brother Maséud’s 
territories, and sought refuge in Kunduz with Khosrou 
Shah, under whose tuition he had at one time been. 
Khosrou saw the use that could be made of the Mirza, 
as a fit instrument for gratifying his own ambition. 
He despatched an envoy to Sultan Masdud, proposing 
that they should march in concert, with all their forces, 
to retake Samarkand; and that, when they had con- 
quered it, Masdud should fix the seat of his government 
in that capital, and give up the inferior principality of 
Hissér to his brother Bayesanghar. By these negoti- 
ations, Masaud was thrown completely off his guard; 
while Khosrou, accompanied by Bayesanghar, advanced 
as if on their route to Samarkand, till they reached 
Cheghanian near Hissdr, where they halted, under pre- 
tence of waiting till they were joined by Masaud and the 
Hissar army. It happened that Masaud, just at that 
time, had deprived some of his Begs of their jagirs or 
estates, a circumstance that had excited violent discon- 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 44—46. 
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BOOK Il. tent among them; in consequence of which some of 
them had already left him, and joined Bayesanghar. 
Khosrou, availing himself at once of this dissatisfaction 
and of the state of thoughtless security into which he 
had lulled Masdud, by a sudden march surprised and 
took possession of the fort of Hissar. Masatud himself 
escaped with difficulty, and sought refuge with Sultan 
su. 03 Husein Mirza in Khorasan. 

After this success, Khosrou placed Bayesanghar in 
Hissér; and bestowed Khutlan, a portion of Masaid’s 
territory, on his own brother, Wali. He then marched 
to invade Sultan Husein’s dominions, that he might 
co-operate with Badi-ez-zeman and Zulutn Beg Arghun, 
who had revolted in the south. He laid siege to Balkh, 
at the same time sending on Wali to make an inroad 
towards Shiberghan, from which he brought back a 
hundred thousand sheep and three thousand camels. 
Sultan Husein had marched in person towards Kandahar 
against his rebel son, and had taken Bist; but, having 
failed to reduce Zulnin, the powerful chief by whom 
that prince was protected, he found himself compelled 
to retreat. The rebels were encouraged, by the failure 
of this expedition, to hazard a bold enterprise, and 
pushed forward a large body of troops, which had 
nearly taken Herat by surprise. The declining years of 
the Sultan were embittered by the rebellion of his sons, 
and by civil wars. The fugitive Masaud, meanwhile, 
was well received by Sultan Husein, who gave him one 
of his daughters in marriage; but he had afterwards 
the unaccountable weakness to yield to the solicitations 
of Baki Cheghaniani, Khosrou’s brother, who had taken 
refuge along with him in the Court of Herat, to flee 
froin that city, without taking leave of the Sultan, his 

father-in-law, and to rejoin Khosrou. 
Bilnds Khosrou Shah, on the arrival of Masauid, sent to call 
“ ‘Bayesanghar Mirza from Hissér. He had now in his 
camp three princes of the house of Taimur; Sultan 
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Maséud, the late sovereign of Hissér; Bayesanghar, his ctiar. 1 


younger brother, lately Sultan of Samarkand, and now 
the nominal prince of Hiss4r; and Miran- shah Mirza, 
the son of Ulugh-Beg Mirza, the Sultan of Kabul, who 
had quarrelled with his father, and fled to Khosrou for 
protection. Some of his counsellors advised him to put 
all the three princes to death, and at once to proclaim 
himself an independent sovereign. He did not act 
upon this advice, but Masaud’s imprudence met with a 
severe punishment ; for Khosrou, soon after, commanded 
his eyes to be put out, and the young prince, no longer 
an object of political jealousy, was carried away by 
some of his faithful foster-brothers and household ser- 
vants to the Court of Herat. This barbarous act ex- 
cited universal indignation, even in that age of rapine 
and violence; for Khosrou Shah had been selected by 
his benefactor, the father of the young prince, as the 
governor of this his eldest son, of whom he had had the 
charge from his infant years. After this outrage Khos- 
rou, hypocritically expressing the deepest penitence 
and regret, excused himself to Bayesanghar; protesting, 
in the most emphatic terms, that he had acted in all 
that he had done, only impelled by the imminent 
danger of his own life, as Sultan Masdud had laid a 
plot to put him to death; but that, by his whole future 
conduct, he would wipe off the stain brought upon his 
character, and serve him as never subject had served 
prince. Having soothed and quieted his alarm by these 
representations, Khosrou proclaimed Bayesanghar king, 
and sent him back to Hissar. He, at the same time, 
despatched a strong auxiliary force along with Miran- 
shah Mirza, to forward his views on the side of 
Kabul.* - 

In the following year Khosrou again invited Baye- 
sanghar Mirza to Kunduz, under pretence of making a 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 60—63. ; Tar. Resh. f. 117. 
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new attack on Balkh: but, as his plans were now ripe 
for execution, and his own power firmly established, he 
threw aside all disguise, and caused that amiable and 
accomplished prince to be strangled; after which he 
usurped the sovereignty of the whole country from 
Karatigin to the Kindu kish mountains, and from 
Balkh to Badakhshdin. This power he had already en- 
joyed for about five years, when Baber arrived for the . 
sccond time in his dominions. When Khosrou was at 
the height of his power, his army amounted to between 
twenty and thirty thousand men. He was a prince of 
great capacity, liberal to his dependents, fond of show 
and magnificence, an able administrator; but heartless, 
profligate in his manners, totally unprincipled, and a 
slave to ambition.* 

In marching through the territories of Khosrou Shah, 
Baber, as has been observed, was attended with jealous 
watchfulness by that prince’s officers. When he arrived 
at Kabadidn, a city on the Amu above Turmez, he was 
met by an envoy from Baki Cheghaniani, a younger 
brother of Khosrou, and who held the government of 
Cheghanian, Turimez, and other districts north of the 
river. Baki, as seems to have been the invariable cus- 
tom of the age, was then on indifferent terms with his 
brother; and the envoy assured Baber of his master’s 
readiness to join him, and to acknowledge him as his 
sovereign. Baki himself soon after waited on Baber, 
while he was crossing the Amu at a ferry near Ubaj; and, 
having conferred with him, invited him to move down | 
the left bank of the river, till he was opposite to the 
town of Turmez, where he promised to meet him. 
There Baki accordingly brought across his whole family, 
and his most valuable property ; and then proceeded, in 
concert with Baber, towards Kahmerd, a district lying 
high up in the mountains between Eib&k and Bamian, 
and at that time governed by Ahmed Kasim, a 
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nephew of Khosrou. It was the intention of the con- 
federates to deposit their women, and Baki’s heavy 
baggage, in Ajer, a fort in that territory; after which 
they would be free to follow their fortune, wherever it 
might call.* 

The influence of the youthful Baber’s fame and 
family, which Khosrou had so naturally dreaded, soon 
began to be felt. Every day, while on their march, 
they were joined by men of note, who deserted from 
Khosrou, and who brought assurances that all the 
Moghuls in his service, a numerous and powerful body, 
only waited a favourable opportunity to declare for 
Baber. It happened that, at this crisis, all the wander- 
ing tribes in that country, of every race, were dissatis- 
fied with Khosrou; though the leading causes of the 
general disorganisation that prevailed were assuredly 
the terror inspired by the rapid progress and conquests 
already made by Sheibdni and his Uzbeks, and their 
advance towards Hissar. 

Sheibani, after the reduction of Andeja4n and the 
death of Tambol, returned to Samarkand. There he 
was occupied for some time in preparations for reducing 
Hissér, and for attacking the dominions of Khorasan. 
His army, by the addition of the Moghuls, was now 
nearly doubled; and the experience of the preceding 
winter had convinced him, that he would have little 
trouble with Khosrou, “ whom he could drive away like 
a fly from its dish by a wave of the hand.” He marched 
first to Hiss4r, which was bravely defended by Shiram, 
Chehreh, a servant of Khosrou’s. Sheibdéni in person 
superintended the operations of the siege; and Shiram 
after a time, surrendered by capitulation, on the pro- 
mise of being allowed to leave the place in safety; a 
promise that was faithfully observed. f 

While the siege was going forward, Sheibani ordered 


* Baber, pp. 127, 128. + Tar. ae ff. 118. 121.; 
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his brother Mahmud Sulté4n* to take what number of 
men he chose, and advance against Kunduz. It was 
the stronghold of Khosrou, who, for many years past, 
had been filling it with magazines of provisions and 
military stores, as well as treasure, and had loudly 
proclaimed that he had laid up such abundance of 
everything, that, if all else failed, he could at least de- 
fend himself for twenty years in the castle of Kunduz. 
In the midst of this boastful trifling, news arrived that 
Sheibdni was besieging Hissar, and that Mahmud Sultan 
was on his march to cross the Amu. That same hour, 
abandoning all his stores and preparations, he packed 
up his treasure and such of his valuables as were at 
hand, and fled in dismay from the town, to seek shelter 
and safety in the recesses of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Hardly had he quitted Kunduz, when Mulla 
Muhammed Turkestani, one of his old and confidential 
servants, took possession of it, and declared for Sheib- 
ani; and, two days after, Mahmud Sultan arrived and 
occupied it with his army.t 

After the surrender of Hissdr, and when news of the 
reduction of Kunduz had reached him, Sheibani, having 
committed the government of Hissér to Khamzeh 
Sultan, and of Cheghanian to Mehdi Sultan, began to 
march leisurely home. As the direct road by the 
Derbend Ahenein (the Iron Gate){ was narrow and 


difficult for so numerous an army, incumbered with 


plunder, he led his troops by way of Buyeh and Tur- 
mez; an easier though more circuitous road. An in- 
cident that occurred on this occasion, and which is 
illustrative of the character of Sheibdéni, may be best 
given in the words of Sultan Said Khan, a son of the 


* The Alim-Ardai-Abasi calls 1 Tar. Resh. f. 121.; Baber, 
Mahmid Sultan the uncle of Shei- _ p. 130. 
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younger Khan, and afterwards a very distinguished 
ruler of Kashghar, who was then a prisoner at large in 
Sheibani’s camp. ‘“ After we reached Buyeh, I was 
sitting one day about noon in the Audience Pavilion. 
It was before people had come in any numbers, and 
only a few were present, composed chiefly of the Khan’s 
immediate servants and dependents, when a man ar- 
rived in great haste with a face of terror and dismay, 
and laid a letter at the foot of the dignified throne. 
While he was engaged in reading the letter, a great 
change came over him. He rose up before he had 
finished it, and retired into the Haram, commanding 
his horse to be brought. He made some stay in the 
private apartments, which he left after noon-tide prayers 
and mounted. (Great numbers attended him. It be- 
came known that Mahmud Sultan had died at Kunduz, 
and that they were bringing his body. After he had 
left the camp and advanced to a distance, we saw a 
great crowd, as of mourners covered with black and 
drowned in grief and lamentation, who had laid down 
the bier and were standing behind it in rows. On 
perceiving this he made a sign, and all the Sultans and 
others dismounted and came to attend him. The men 
who have been mentioned raised a cry of mourning ; 
and those on our side also raised a shout of sorrow. 
As he approached nearer he made another sign, when 
all the men who were with him formed themselves into 
a line and stood still, while he rode forward alone, till 
his horse’s head was over the bier. He made another 
sign, when all became silent; and the men who had 
attended the bier, ceased from tearing their clothes and 
beards. He then called one of Mahmud Khan’s Amirs, 
and asked him such questions as are usual at ceremo- 
nies of mourning, when he remained silent for about 
an hour*, showing no alteration in his visage and ut- 
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tering no groan or sigh. After this he raised up his 
head and said, ‘’T was well that Mahmud should die. 
Men said, the power of Shahi Beg is supported by 
Mahmfid. Now let it be known that Shahi Beg de- 
pends on no man. Carry him away, and bury him.’ 
All were filled with astonishment at his sternness and 
composure. The death of Mahmud Sultan, Moghul, 
was a severe loss, as he was in every respect a thorough 
Moghul.”* Sheibdni, who never rested, and who no 
sooner accomplished one undertaking than he prepared 
for another, on his return to Samarkand, got everything 
in readiness for attacking Khwérazm, which belonged 
to Khorasan. 

Meanwhile Baber, having executed his intention of 
marching to Ajer, rested there a few days. The news 


_ of Sheibani’s advance to Hissér had not yet reached 


him; and it was still doubtful in what direction the de- 
“structive torrent was about to flow. While lying there, 
he received letters from Sultan Husein Mirza of Herat, 
which grieved and alarmed him. That powerful prince, 
the only one who was now equal to meet the Uzbeks in 
the field, instead of concentrating his force for active 
operations, proposed to confine his exertions merely to 
the passive defence of the banks of the Murghab, and 
of the line of fortresses that lay along the bottom of 
the Parapamisan hills; and invited Baber and Khosrou 
Shah to adopt a similar defensive plan of operations. 
This, Baber believed, must prove not only totally in- 
efficient, but ruinous. But hope sprang up to him. 
from another quarter. The Moghuls in Khosrou’s 
service, who were encamped near Talikaén, a powerful 
and fickle tribe, had openly quarrelled with him. Baber, 
to be at hand to take advantage of this occurrence, 
leaving in the fort of Ajer such of his men and horses 
as had been worn out by the fatigues of his long 
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journey, with the families and baggage of Baki and 
of some Aimaks who had recently joined him, set 
out to retrace the hill-road by which he had advanced. 

As he proceeded, various reports of the deepest 
interest reached him in rapid succession. He soon 
learned that the Moghuls were in full march from 
Talikan, by Ishkemish, on their way to meet him. As 
he advanced on his route, the farther information ar- 
rived, that Sheibdni and his brother were hastening to 
Hissér and Kunduz; and he soon after received the 
important intelligence that Khosrou Shah, believing 
that in the present distracted state of his affairs, and 
weakened as his army was by intrigue and defection, 
he had no chance of resisting so powerful an enemy as 
Sheibéni, had abandoned Kunduz, which was immedi- 
ately taken possession of, by the Uzbeks; and that 
now that chief had withdrawn from his dominions, and 
was on his march for K4bul, with such of his troops as 
still adhered to him. When Baber reached the Surkh- 
4b, a river which flows through deep valleys by Doshi 
and Kunduz, and one branch of which rises near Kah- 
merd, he was met at length by the Moghuls of Hissar 
and Kunduz, who, to the number of three or four 
thousand families, joined his camp, and acknowledged 
him as their sovereign.* 

Khosrou, who had advanced from Kunduz, by Ghuri, 
on his road to Kabul, by the deep and narrow valleys 
of that mountainous tract, now found himself not far 
distant from Baber’s encampment. Though still at- 
tended by a large body of troops, he perceived that the 
game was up. Seeing no hope of success from meeting 
his adversary in arms, he sent to propose an accom- 
modation. To this Baber was prevailed upon by Baki, 
Khosrou’s brother, to agree; and a compromise was 
entered into; by which, on Khosrou’s resigning all his 
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territories, his life and his private property were se- 
cured to him. Baber now marched down the Surkhab, 
to its confluence with the Anderab, which he crossed 
and encamped in the district of Doshi. Khosrou, 
whose camp was not far off, here waited upon Baber, 
who received him, seated under a tall palm-tree. 
Having made his submission, as to his superior lord, 
he returned back to his quarters. When the con- 
ference was over, Baber, whose abhorrence of Khosrou 
was as deep as it was just, ordered his treasurer to 
send back the treasure, horses, and whatever else had 
been presented to him, just as they were; although, 
says our author, the king had only one horse suitable for 
a person of his rank, and that was used by his mother.* 
But the blow was struck. The act of submission, of a 
chief so haughty as Khosrou, sufficiently explained to 
the world the extent of his humiliation; and, that same 
day, even those adherents who till now had remained 
faithful to him, began to desert, and passed over in 
crowds to Baber; so that, before the evening of the 
following day, hardly a man of any consequence re- 
mained in his camp. Without loss of time Khrosrou, 
having loaded a number of mules and camels with his 
jewels, gold and silver plate, and other valuables, — for 
he was celebrated among the chiefs of the time for his 
wealth and magnificence,—set out for Khorasan, under 
the protection of a guard furnished him by Baber. 
Some part of his least portable property was probably 
left behind, and fell into the hands of Baber’s followersf ; 
as well as the whole of his military equipments, horses, 
and arms; of which the young king took possession. 
It was not one of the least remarkable of the numerous 
reverses of fortune in that unsettled period, that a prince, 
who, but a few days before, had had at his command 
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twenty or thirty thousand troops, was obliged to avail 
himself of the protection of a youth who had so lately 
entered his territories as a ‘fugitive and a wanderer, 
with not three hundred naked and unarmed followers.* 

On the evening of the interview with Khosrou Shah, 
Baber’s cousin, Mirza Khan, the only surviving son of 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, Khosrou’s old master, and the 
brother of the two unfortunate princes, one of whom 
had been put to death, and the other blinded, by Khosrou, 
came into Baber’s presence with his charge of murder; 
and claiming the retaliation of blood, as allowed by the 
Muhammedan law. But Baber, deeply as he detested 
Khosrou, pleaded his faith, pledged by the convention, 
as a ground for sending him away in safety; and, by 
expressing the most heartfelt sympathy for the Mirza 
and his wrongs, soothed his wounded feelings, and pre- 
vailed upon him to desist from his legal claim of 
blood.t | 

From the time that Baber was joined on the Amu by 
Baki Cheghaniani, that nobleman became his chief 
minister and adviser. He now strongly urged Baber 
to send away his brother, Jehangir Mirza, into Khorasan; 
representing to him, that, in the confusion in which the 
whole country then was, with a number of different chiefs 
all striving for pre-eminence, that prince would certainly 
be pitched upon, by some ambitious man, as a con- 
venient person to be set up in opposition to himself. 
But, whatever truth Baber saw in these remonstrances, 
the generous feelings by which he never ceased to be 
animated, prevailed. Though almost from the hour 
when he first mounted the throne Jehangir had been 
set up against him as a rival, and had even deprived 
him of his hereditary kingdom, he resolved, whatever 
had been the jealousies and heartburnings which had 

* Baber, pp. 129—131.; Tar. + Baber, p. 132.; Tar. Resh. 
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formerly existed between them, on these accounts, or 
whatever the prospect of future feuds likely to arise 
from the same source, that he would not treat with un- 
kindness a brother who had left his country to accom- 
pany him in his exile. He acknowledges, however, 
that everything happened precisely as Baki had pre- 
dicted. At the same time, at Baki’s solicitation, 
Kamber Ali Moghul, Jehangir’s chief adviser, was sent 
away from the camp.* 

Although Baber’s force had been so much increased 
by the numbers of Khosrou Shah’s followers who had 
joined him, and especially by the accession of the 
Moghuls,—a brave, though turbulent race, —he did not 
venture to return back towards Kunduz or Hissar, 
where he must have measured his strength in an 
unequal contest with the Uzbeks, who were rapidly 
spreading over all the country between the Ama and 
the Hindu-kush mountains. <A detachment of them, 
which had ‘penetrated into the hills, was at that very 
moment ravaging the territory of Doshi, not far from 
Baber’s camp. Baber had lost nothing of his hatred 
of his inveterate foe; nor had adverse circumstances 
damped his activity. A party of horse that he sent out 
fell upon these plunderers, routed them, and brought 
in a number of their heads. But he saw that in the 
present condition of his own affairs, and in the dis- 
organised state of the country in which he was, it was 
not possible to offer any resistance on a large scale to 
the progress of the invader; that it was necessary to. 
yield to circumstances; and would be prudent, for a 
time, to interpose the barrier of a mountain range be- 
tween him and his victorious enemy. Kabul seemed 
to offer a more promising field for his exertions. His 
cousin, Abdal-rizdk, the king of the country, had only 
recently been expelled by Mokim, a son of Zulnun 
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Arghun, whose government was probably still unsettled. cmap.1. 
Having, therefore, divided among his troops the arms , 7 i504. 


and armour which Khosrou had left behind him in his 
camp, among which were eight hundred coats of mail, 


and suits of horse-furniture, he set out with ardour > 


upon his new enterprise. 

For some days he pursued his toilsome march among 
the precipices, and over the steep and painful passes by 
which the Hindu-kush mountains are crossed. Having 
surmounted the northern ascent, he proceeded to 
descend by Ghurbend. On reaching Ushter-shehr, he 
learned that Shirkeh Arghan, a favourite officer of 
Mokim Arghin, had taken post with a considerable force 
on the Baran river, for the purpose of intercepting any 
fugitives or auxiliaries who might attempt, by the route 
of Penjshir, to join Abdal-rizak, the expelled monarch, 
who was then in Lamghan; and that he was still quite 
ignorant of their approach. Upon this Baber resolved 
to march forward for the purpose of surprising him. 
He set out in the afternoon, and rode all night. The 
appearance of the stars of the southern hemisphere 
showed that he had entered upon another clime. ‘“ Till 
this time,” says he, “‘I had never seen the star Soheil 
(Canopus); but on reaching the top of the hill, Soheil 
appeared below, bright in the south. I said, ‘ This 
cannot be Soheil.’ They answered, ‘It is indeed 
Soheil.? Baki Cheghaniani repeated the couplet [of 
an eminent Persian poet | :— 


“ «© Soheil! how far dost thou shine, and where dost thou rise ? 
Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls.’” 


“ The sun,” continues Baber, “was a spear’s length 
high, when we reached the foot of the valley of Senjed.” 
The troops in advance fell in with Shirkeh, below Kara- 


bagh ; instantly attacked him, and kept harassing him ~ 


with a skirmishing fight, till reinforcements came up, 


when the whole detachment charged and routed his 
P 2 
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BOOK 1. troops, and made him and some of his best men pri- 
ap. 1504, Soners.* 
Is joined by When Khosrou Shah retired from Kundtz, he seems 
other trie to have set out attended only by his household and 
regular troops, without incumbering himself with the 
irregulars and the wandering tribes whe were in his 
service, with some of whom, indeed, he had quarrelled. 
The various tribes, which differed from each other in 
race and in manners, formed, with the irregulars, five 
or six separate bodies. Of these, the Moghuls, we have 
seen, joined Baber. The others also hastened to cross 
the mountains, to try their fortune in a more favour- 
able region. Two bodies,—one of them the Hazaras of 
the Desht or wilds, who had advanced by the Penjshir 
pass, while Baber had taken that of Kipchék; another 
consisting of some clansmen of Yusef and Behlul Ayub, 
—now arrived and joined the king below Senjed. Other 
two divisions, —the one from Khutl4n, under Wali, 
Khosrou’s brother; the other composed of Nukderis and 
Aimdks who had ranged about in Kundtz,—advanced 
up from the lower countries by the Anderab and Seirab, 
intending also to pass by the defiles of Penjshir. The 
Aimdaks, who reached Seirab before Wali’s division, took 
possession of the defiles, attacked, defeated, and plun- 
dered Wali’s troops as they came up, and forced Wali 
himself to fly back to the Uzbeks, by whom he was sent 
to Sheibd4ni, who made his head be struck off in the 
public market of Samarkand. Both the Aimdks and 
the scattered remnants of Wali’s force now arrived and 
joined Baber, who marched down to Akserdi near Kara- 
bigh, twelve or fourteen miles west of Kabul. The 
number of Khosrou’s fighting men of various classes 
who joined Baber, is said to have amounted to twenty 
thousand.f 
Baber, observing the motley composition of his new 
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army, made up principally of hereditary marauders, 
who, while in Khosrou’s service, had been indulged in 
the most unlimited extent of licentious violence and 
plunder, resolved, in justice to the peaceful and more 
civilised inhabitants of the country on which he was 
entering, to take the first opportunity to check these 
excesses, and to reduce his followers under the rules of 
‘discipline. Nor was an occasion long wanting. An 
active retainer of Sidim Ali Derbén a Hazara chief, 
having carried off a jar of oil by force, from one of the 
inhabitants, was ordered to be seized and beaten with 
sticks, according to the practice of the country. He 
expired under the punishment; and this prompt and 
stern example, joined to an assurance of Baber’s deter- 
mination to defend the natives from oppression, at once 
put an end to such practices. But the want of a na- 
tional force, and the necessity of employing bodies of 
banded adventurers of different tribes, was always one 
of the great difficulties which Baber had to encounter ; 
and, on several occasions in the course of his future 
career, exposed him to the most imminent danger.* 

As Kabul was now so close at hand, it became neces- 
sary to decide upon some plan of operations. Some of 
his officers were of opinion, that, as the season was far 
spent, it was most advisable to go down to Lemghan, 
to pass the winter there, and; make up their minds at 
leisure as to future operations. Baki Cheghaniani, on 
the other hand, advised him at once to march upon the 
capital, and this advice he adopted; in consequence of 
which the camp was once more moved one stage for- 
ward, and pitched in the park or meadow of Ama, close 
by Kabul. 

Here Baber was joined by his mother, and by the 
families of his troops that had been left at Ajer. When 
he set out for Kabul, he had commissioned his mother’s 
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relation Shiram Taghdai to conduct Khosrou a certain 
way on his road to Khorasdén; after which he was to 
return by Ajer, and to bring on the household. But 
Shiram had not gone far when he discovered that 
Khosrou was no longer under his control; and his 
prisoner, instead of proceeding on his journey, insisted 
on accompanying him back to Kahmerd. On reaching 
that place, Ahmed Kasim, the governor, was induced 
by his uncle Khosrou to behave very harshly to the 
families that had been left in the district. Many of 
them were Moghuls, who were not disposed to submit 
quietly; and, in concert with Shiram Taghai, laid a plan 
for seizing both Khosrou and his nephew; who, having 
discovered the plot, fled by the valley of Ajer towards 
Khorasan. Thus relieved of all apprehensions from 
Khosrou, the detachment left Ajer with the families 
under their charge. But they had new dangers to 
encounter; for, the clans that inhabit the hills, roused 
by the rich booty presented to their rapacity, were all 
in arms to seize and plunder the numerous stragglers, 
and bands that were now crossing the mountains in 
every direction, from Kunduz and the north; and had 
occupied all the passes. The detachment from Ajer, 
with its convoy, going on by Kuahmerd, shared the 
common danger. Many followers both of Baber and 
of Baéki were made prisoners; others were pillaged and 
dispersed. Bdaber’s family and houshold, however, 
made their way by the Kipchdk pass, and, after many 
dangers and distresses, at length reached him at Ama. . 

From Ama, Baber next proceeded to the meadow of 
Chalak; and, having now determined upon the siege of 
Kabul, he made the army take up its ground on the 
different sides of the city.* 

The country of Kabul, the conquest of which Baber 
now determined to attempt, was hardly more tranquil 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 134, 135. 
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than the miserable and plundered provinces which he 


had left behind; though from a different cause. After — 


Sultan Abusaid’s death in Irak, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Ka- 
buli, one of his sons, and Baber’s uncle, became Sultan 
of K&bul and Ghazni; and had continued to govern 
these kingdoms till his death, which occurred about 
three years before Baber made his appearance on the 
south of the Hindu-kush. 

That prince was succeeded by his son Abdal-riz4k 
Mirza. What became of his other son, Miran-shah 
Mirza, whom we have seen a few years before in his 
father’s lifetime, and in arms. against his authority, we 
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are not told. Abdal-rizak being young, his minister — 


Shiram Ziker* ruled him and his territories with abso- 
lute power, and might really be said to have usurped 
the government; an occurrence at this period common 
to all the different descendants of the family of Taimur, 
who, educated for a throne in ease and effeminacy, were 
kept away from that knowledge of men and things 
which could alone qualify them to fill it with honour. 

Shiram did not long maintain his ascendency. ‘The 
' court of the young prince soon became a scene of faction 
and intrigue. A conspiracy was formcd against the 
minister by some of the first men among the nobles, 
who suddenly entered the capital with three hundred 
followers and murdered him as he was sitting at table 
in the Presence-Hall of the palace, at a great Muham- 
medan festival, when he had enjoyed his power about a 
twelvemonth. But, as none of the conspirators was so 
much more distinguished than the rest as to enable 
him to take a decided lead, the kingdom on this event 
became a prey to all the evils of anarchy. 

Encouraged by this state of affairs, Muhammed Mo- 
kim (a son of Zulnin Arghun, the governor or rather 
ruler of Kandahar), who held for his father the Germ- 


* He is called Zaki Beg by Ferishta, ii. p. 24, 
eP4 


a.H. 908, | 
10 Zilhajeh, 
a.v. 1503, 
6 June. 


Mok{m sur- 
prises 
Kabul. 
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Surrenders 


it to Baber. 


’ by the Hazdras,—who inhabit the hills that lie along the 


upper course of that river, nearly as far as Kabul, and 
who were much attached to his father,—passed secretly 
through that mountainous tract, after a rapid march 
appeared suddenly before Kabul, and made himself 
master of the town. Abdal-rizak Mirza fled, and found 
refuge among the Turkolani Afghans in Lamghan; 
while Mokim, with little opposition, occupied the king- 
doms of Ghazni and Kébul; and soon after, to assist in 
consolidating his power, married the daughter of Ulugh 
Beg Mirza, the late Sultan. Mokim’s father, Zulnin Beg, 
when informed of what had happened*, wrote to his 
son, disapproving of the enterprise; but at the same 
time advising him, as the best means of retaining the 
acquisition he had made, to be ever watchfully on his 
guard, and especially to retain none of the old nobles 
of Kabul about him. In compliance with this advice, 
Mokim dismissed most of the old officers, and filled their 
places with creatures of his own. Abdal-rizak made 
several unsuccessful attempts to recover his father’s 
dominions; and Mokim still continued to govern them, 
when Baber descended from the northern mountains 
and invested his capital.f 

The advance and attack of Baber being wholly unex- 
pected, Mokim had made no provision against such an 
event; and, from the suddenness with which the town 
and castle were blockaded, he found himself totally un- 
provided with the means of supporting a siege. The 
citizens, too, were all in favour of Baber. Mokim there- 
fore saw no hopes of safety but in a capitulation, which 
soon followed, and by which it was stipulated that he, 
his family, and followers, were to march out with their 
effects, and to be permitted to return home uninjured. 


* The author of the Tarikhi Sind he was on the Amu with Badi-ez- 
makes the news of Mokim’s con- zeman, f. 90. v. 
quest reach his father, Zulnin, when - + Baber’s Mem.; Tarikhi Sind. 
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The place was accordingly surrendered after a siege of 
only a few days.* Although Baber had placed Mokim 
and his family under the protection of his own hous- 
hold troops and servants, commanded by his two brothers, 
whom he had ordered to guard them as they left the 
town, yet such was the violence and crowding of his 
unruly followers, pushing forward, eager to plunder 
the rich prey which Mokim’s baggage was supposed to 
offer, that the Sultan himself was hastily sent for to 
appease the tumult; and this he could not accomplish 
till he had ordered several of those most active in the 
sedition to be shot by his archers, and others to be 
sabred. This constant determination in the young 
prince to maintain discipline and to prevent pillage, 
though it endeared him to his subjects, had not the 
same effect upon his needy and rapacious followers. 
Mokim, after this exercise of authority in his behalf, 
proceeded on his march, and arrived safe in his own 
government. And thus Baber, in the beginning of 
October, A.D. 1504, little more than three months after 
leaving, as a houseless exile, his little kingdom of Fer- 
ghana, saw himself sovereign of the far more extensive 
and powerful kingdoms of Kabul and Ghazni. 

The kingdom of Kabul which thus fell into the 
power of Baber, which became his favourite residence 
during the greater part of his future life, and which 
for two centuries remained annexed to the empire of 
India, was by no means so extensive as that which, 
under the recent Afghan dynasty, has passed under 
that name. It was confined to the provinces of Kabul 
and Ghazni, and has been described with great minute- 
ness and accuracy of detail by Baber himself in his 
invaluable commentaries. It consisted chiefly of a very 
elevated table-land, rising at an average about six 


* End of Rebi ii, a.w. 910, + Baber, pp. 135, 136. 
beginning of October, a. p. 1504, 
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BOOK 1. thousand feet above the level of the sea; and was 
ap. 1504, Pounded, on the north, by the lofty Hindu-kush moun- 


tains; on the west, by them and by the range which 
runs between the Hindu-kush and Khorasan; on the 
east, by those mountains which run from the lofty 
peak of Sefid-koh, to the ‘east of Gurdiz, past Sir-efz4 
and the sources of the Gomal, towards the plain of 
Ab-istadeh, supporting the lofty table-land of Ghazni 
and Kabul; and, on the south, on which side its limits 
are indistinctly marked, being probably bounded by 
the hills that enclose the basin of the Ab-istadeh lake. 
Even over this extent, the inhabitants of the plains and 
cultivated valleys alone yielded a regular submission. 
The hills were, in general, inhabited by independent 


.and refractory tribes or clans, as were also some parts 


of the more desert plains; insomuch that even the high 
road between Kabul and Jagdalak, which formed the 
chief communication between the country of Kabul and 
the rich province of Lamghan, Peshawer, and the 
Indus, was infested by hostile and predatory tribes 
within a day’s journey of the capital.* 

The kingdom appears, at that period, to have com- 
prehended; I. the long and narrow plains running 
nearly from south to north from Ghazni to Kabul; 
IJ. the valleys that run westward into the Para- 
pamisan mountains, especially that of Koh-ddman ; 
III. the Kohistan or Highlands of Kabul, which lie 
to the north and north-west of that city, chiefly beyond 
the Ghurbend and Kabul rivers, and which are formed 
of the high and low lands of Ghurbend, Penjshir, and 
Nijrow, that run along the'slope of the hills, and deep 
under the precipitous heights of Hindu-kush. IV. 
Lamghan or Laghman, divided into two parts by the 
Kabul river. The portion on the north contained the 
valleys of Alishing and Alingér, that also run among 


_* Baber's Mem. pp. 232—278. 
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the mountains of the Hindi-kish range, and uniting, 
form that of Mandraur, which opens on the Kabul 
river. The portion on the south of that river contained 
the great district of Nang-nihar, which, besides its ample 
extent to the south, stretches down the deep descent of 
the mountains that buttress the table-land of Kabul, 
and comprehends, in its lower extent, the rich and 
warm valley of Adina, now Jeldlabéd. Besides these 
districts which lie on the Kabul river, the province of 
Lamghan was considered as comprehending Kuner and 
Nurgil, with Dera-Nur and Cheghan-serdi, which lie on 
the Cheghanserai river. But Lamghan-Proper was 
strictly held to be confined to the divisions north of 
the Kabul river, and to be bounded by it and the 
Cheghanserdi rivers on the south and east. V. Lohger 
and some districts to the south of Lamghan. 

Such being the restricted limits of Kabul and Ghazni, 
all the territory between Cheghdnserdi and the Sind, 
such as Bajour, Swad, Peshdwer, &c.—were excluded. 
These were districts which had not long been occupied 
by the Afghans. The whole extent of country reach- 
ing from the eastern limits assigned to Kabul as far as 
the Indus, west and east, and from the lower Kabul 
river below Adina to the countries of Siwi and Sind, 
north and south,—a tract which seems to have been the 
original seat of the Afghans,—was also excluded. Both 
these divisions were, at this period, inhabited by tribes 
principally Afghans; though, towards the north, and at 
the roots of the Hindu-kush range, several of the 
aboriginal tribes still remained nearly independent 
under their hereditary native chieftains. Indeed, though 
the Sultans of Ghazni and Kabul, when in the height 
of their power, had claimed them as subjects, and 
rendered them tributory, yet, beyond the occasional 
compulsory payment of tribute, the subjection both of 
these tribes and of the Afghans of the wilds and the 
mountains, had been little more than nominal. 
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To the west of Kabul were the Hindt-kish and 
Hazara mountains, of which the latter extended to 
Khords4n near Herdt. They also were principally in- 
habited by independent tribes; on the south and south- 
east by the Hazaras, a brave and numerous race ; and 
on the north and north-west by the Aimaks, who, like 
the Hazdras, were wanderers and shepherds. The latter 
tribe held the tract from Zemin-dawer up the Hel- 
mend to the lofty mountain of Koh-Baba, west of Kabul, 
with the hills immediately to the south of that line; 
the Aimaks held the country on the north of the Ha- 
zaras, from near Bamidn towards Herat. It would 
seem that the Nukderis, who were Aimaks or allied to 
them, occupied the mountains between Zemin-dawer 
and Herat, on the south-west range towards Farra. 

Kandahar and the neighbouring provinces, to the 
south, acknowledged the sovereignty of Sultan Husein 
Mirza of Herat; but were in reality governed, nearly as 
an independent state, by Zulnin Beg Arghun and his 


family; who had also acquired great influence among 


many of the hill-tribes to the north. 

The towns and richer plains of the Kabul territory 
were inhabited and cultivated by Tajiks, who spoke the 
Persian tongue, and who, if not of Persian extraction, 
had at least been, in ancient times, for centuries under 
the Persian monarchy. The hills, with which the whole 
country abounded, were occupied by Hazaras, Afghans, 
and other unsettled tribes, who sometimes possessed, 
and always infested, the plains and high-roads. The 
tribes in whose range lay the long and difficult passes 
between India and the upper country, considered them 
as part of their revenue; and when they did not 
plunder, levied taxes or contributions on caravans and 
travellers, in the same manner as is done by the Arabs 
of the desert. 

The diversity of the inhabitants of these tracts, and 
of their languages, is well described by Baber. ‘“ In 
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the country of K4bul,” says he, “there are many and cwaP. 1 


rN, 


urks, Aimaks, and Arabs. In the city, and the greater 


part of the villages, the population consists of Tdjiks. 
Many others of the villages and districts are occupied 
by Pashais, Perachis, Tajiks, Berekis, and Afghans. In 
the hill-country to the west, reside the Hazdras and 


Nukderis. 


Among the Hazdra and Nukderi tribes are 


some who speak the Moghul language.* In the hills 
to the north-east lies Kaferistén, and such countries as 


* That intelligent and successful 
traveller, Sir Alexander Burnes, takes 
notice of the peculiar appearance of 
the Hazaras, whom he met with in 
his journey from Kabul to Khulm. 
‘“‘ The Hazéras,” says he, “ are a 
simple-hearted people, and differ 
much from the Afghan tribes. In 
physiognomy they more resemble 
the Chinese, with their square faces 
and small eyes. They are Tartars 
by descent, and, one of their tribes 
is now called Tatar-Hazdra. There 
is a current belief that they bestow 
their wives on their guests, which 
is certainly erroneous. The women 
have great influence, and go un- 
veiled.” Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. 
p- 153., and ili. p. 224. 

An account of the origin of the 
Aimaks, of Moghul race, is given 
in the Shajrat-ul-Atrak. During 
the invasion of Chengiz Khan, 
Sultan Rukn-ed-din, a son of Sultan 
Muhammed Khwarazm-Shah, gal- 
lantly defended the strong fortress 
of Firaz-Koh, in the hills east of 
Herat, against a powerful army 
commanded by Huldku-Khan, the 
grandson of Chengiz, for a period 
of six months. ‘‘ It is related that 
when Hulaku left his grandfather 
to proceed by the road of Pasi-koh 
to Firiz-koh, from the rugged and 
stony nature of the country, and 
the steepness and difficulty of the 


hills, many of his horses were so 
knocked up that they could not 
move a foot, insomuch that he was 
obliged of necessity to leave them 
behind, appointing however a de- 
tachment composed of men out of 
each division to take care of them, 
with orders not to quit the place 
until he returned. When, six 
months after, the fort of Firiz-koh 
was taken, as well as Rukn-ed-din, 
its brave defender, Tuli Khan, Hu- 
laku’s father, arrived in Khorasan, 
and Huldku went by the route of 
Chisht: Saflan and Ubek to meet 
him, and the men were forgotten. 
These people, not daring to leave 
their station without a yarligh or 
mandate, continued to dwell there; 
and took women and girls from the 
neighbouring Hazdéras, with whom 
they contracted marriages; so that, 
in a short time, they had a nume- 
rous issue and descendants; and 
that tract became known as Muri 
Saturgéi; muri, in the Moghul 
language, signifying a horse, and 
saturgdi, lame ; being so called in 
memory of their settling there.” 
Shajrat-ul-Atrak, MS. They were 
called Aimdks from the Moghul and 
Turki word signifying Trébes. It 
is easy to see how they are some- 
times called Aimaks, sometimes 
Hazaras. 


various tribes. Its valleys and plains are inhabited by , soa, 
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Kattér and Gebrek. To the south is Afghanistan. 
There are eleven or twelve different languages spoken 
in Kébul; Arabic, Persian, Turki, Moghuli, Hindi, 
Afghani, Pashai, Pardchi, Geberi, Bereki, and Lamghant. 
It may be doubted whether so many distinct races, and 
different languages, can be found in any other country.” * 
—‘ The various districts of KAbul lie amidst mountains 
which push out like so many mounds, with the valleys 
and level plains expanding between them; and the greater 
part of the villages and of the population is found on 
these intermediate spaces.” fF 

Though the country of Kabul lies chiefly between 
the 32° and 35° of north latitude, yet, from the great 
height even of the valleys above the sea, the climate is 
temperate, and allowed to be one of the most delightful 
in the world. Kabul abounds in rich pasture and in 
delicious fruits, and is remarkable for its profusion of 
flowers. Though possessing some fertile arable country, 
it is still richer in flocks. The winter is often severe, 
and the snow lies deep. The height of the mountains, 
and the sudden descent of the land on the east, makes 
it easy at all seasons to command a change of climate; 
and, in some instances, to pass from summer heat to 
winter snow in the course of a few hours.{ 

When Baber saw himself master of this valuable 
conquest, he proceeded to reward the chiefs and their 
followers, who had assisted him in the expedition. To 
his brother, Jehangir, he gave Ghazni; to Nasir Mirza, 
Lamghan and Nijrow; to the greater chiefs, he allotted 
different provinces of the kingdom; while he rewarded 
the inferior officers by assignments of land, and by other 
gratifications. He levied a contribution of thirty thou- 

* Mem. p. 140. Burnes’s Travels; to which may 

{~ Ibid. p. 153. now be added the works of Mr. 

t See Baber’s Mem. pp. 136—- Masson, who had an opportunity of 
155.; Elphinstone’s Account of the visiting more of the country than 


Kingdom of Caubool, still the most any previous traveller, 
comprehensive and distinct; and 
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sand loads of grain from Kabul, Ghazni, and their cmap. 1. 


dependencies ; to be bestowed on the wives, families, 
and followers of the wandering tribes, to enable them 
to accompany him on his expeditions and wars. “ As 
I was at that time very imperfectly acquainted with the 
revenues and resources of Kabul, the amount was ex- 
cessive, and the country suffered extremely.” * 

In a short time afterwards, Abdal-Rizdk Mirza, the 
late sovereign of Kabul, submitted to Baber and waited 
upon him: a circumstance which contributed to the 
stability of his government.f 

Baber had been in Kabul but a short time, (which he 
had employed in chastising the Masdudi Hazéras, who 
refused to pay a contribution of horses and sheep im- 
posed upon them,) when Yar Husein, a son of Deria 
Khan, came from his father’s government of Bhéra, a 
district lying beyond the Indus, on the south of Jélam, 
to invite him into that country. The offer was so much 
in unison with the young Sultan’s wishes, that, a few 
days afterwards, an incursion into India was resolved 
upon. 

Although Baber did not, on this occasion, enter any 
part of what we now denominate India, this expedition 
is by historians regarded as his first invasion of that 
country. After having mustered his forces, and made the 
necessary inquiries, he set out from Kabul in Shaban, 
A.H. 910; and, having marched by Jagdalak, in six days 
reached Adina-pur, now Jelalabad. Here he was struck 
with the total change, both in climate and in the appear- 
ance of thecountry, that at once took place on hisdescend- 
ing from the lofty table-land of Kabul,— from the tem- 
perate into the torrid clime. ‘I had never before seen 
the Germsil (or countries of warm temperature), nor 
the country of Hindustan. On reaching them, I all at 
once saw a new world; the vegetables, the plants, the 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 156. The + Tar. Resh. f. 159. 
load is 700 lb. Avoirdupois. 
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trees, the wild animals, all were different. I was struck 
with astonishment, and indeed there was room for 
wonder.* He proceeded by the Khaiber-pass to Bekram, 
now Peshdwer. There a consultation was held as to 
crossing the Indus, as had been originally intended, 
when that plan was abandoned, and the army was led 
on a marauding and exploring expedition to the south- 
ward, through Kohat, Bangash, Banu, and Desht Daman, 
plundering all the way. Below this, they came on a 
small dependency of Multan, lying on the right bank 
of the Indus. After marching for some days along the 
banks of that river, Baber, leaving it, turned westward 
and north; and, proceeding along the borders of Siwistan, 
by Chotidli and through the Duki country, at length 
reached known ground at the lake of Ab-istadeh; whence 
he went on to Ghazni, and then to Kabul, where he 
arrived in the month of May; having employed about 
four months in this very extraordinary and arduous 
circuit. In the first part of it, through the Afghan 
country, as far as Desht Daman, and till they reached 
the Indus, the troops had many severe actions with the 
brave but barbarous Afghans, who inhabited the hills 
and wilds; but they obtained very little booty. In the 
rich countries lying upon the Indus, on the other hand, 
so abundant were the cattle, that the meanest retainer 
in the army sometimes got possession of three or four 
hundred; most of which, from their very number, they 


were forced to leave behind. From the Indus to 


Ab-istadeh, cultivation nearly ceased; and the country 
was so barren and waste that the horses, already much 
exhausted by the length of the foray, began rapidly to 
fail. It was impossible to find corn, even for Baber’s ; 
and he was in the end compelled to leave his own tent 
behind, for want of carriage. Their difficulties in the 
latter part of their march were much increased by the 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 157. 
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heavy rains, which swelled the watercourses and filled cuaP.1 
the ravines. This expedition, undertaken by Baber so , 4 1505,’ 


soon after he had gained possession of Kabul, whatever 
other consequences may have attended it, made him 
intimately acquainted with the nature of ‘the greater 
part of the country west of the Indus.* 


It was in the course of this expedition that the first a a seins 


symptoms of Baki Cheghaniani’s ambitious intentions 
began to appear. In joining Baber, he had probably 
reckoned upon finding him tractable and careless in 
business; he may have hoped to direct everything with 
absolute power, as his brother and the other ministers 
in the courts of Baber’s cousins in Mawerannaher and 
Kabul had recently, without exception, been accustomed 
to do. On the contrary, he had even already found, 
in his own sovereign, a brave and active prince, of 
brilliant talents, inquisitive and intelligent in business ; 
who listened, indeed, to advice, but decided and acted 
for himself; Before him, Baki’s ambitious views stood 
checked ; and he turned his eyes on Jehangir Mirza as 
a fitter instrument for his purpose. He proposed to 
him, to allow himself to be set up against his brother, 
‘who was to be seized and sent across the Indus. Jehangir 
declined taking the part assigned to him, and revealed 
the plot to his brother. Baki, however, was too strong 
in the number of his own immediate followers, and had 
too much influence in the army, to be dealt with rashly. 
Baber, therefore, dissembled ; but, from this time forward, 
watched for the earliest safe opportunity of dismissing 
from his service so dangerous a minister.f 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 156—166. which made him think of carrying 
Mirza Khan says that this expe- them into Hindustén ; and that the 
dition was undertaken by Baber, cattle of the army were ruined in 
from finding that Kabul was not the course of it. Tar. Resh. f. 159. 
sufficient to support the numbers + Baber, pp. 164, 165. 
who had deserted Khosrou Shah, . 
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Jt was not till Baber had reached Kabul that he was 
informed of the events which had taken place in his 
absence. He found that his brother, Nasir Mirza, 
instead of following him, as he had been ordered, had 
crossed the Hindu-kush range, and was engaged in 
operations on his own account, in Badakhshan. Vari- 
ous circumstances led to this. We have seen that 
Khosrou Shah, when sent towards Khorasan, had con- 
trived to overpower his guard, and to return back to 
his nephew, Ahmed Kasim, at Kahmerd. Discovering 
very soon that he could effect nothing in his former 
dominions, he again set out for Herat. Before reaching 
that capital, he met with his former ally, Badi-ez-zeman 
Mirza and Zulnin Beg, and accompanied them to 
Herat. All of them had, not long before, been at open 
war with the Sultan. Baber truly remarks, that, his 
success against Khosrou and Mokim, Zilnun’s son, had 
been the means of bringing all these proud and power- 
ful men, in a humble condition, into the presence of 
their sovereign. After remaining for some time in the 
court of Sultan Husein, who gave him a gracious recep- 
tion, Khosrou became anxious once more to try his 
fortune in the scene of his former glory, at Kunduz. 
Such an attempt was represented to him as being quite 
ridiculous, in the present shattered state of his affairs; 
and he was advised to wait for a more favourable mo- 
ment; but, being impatient, he persisted and set out. 

- Sheibani Khan had given the government of Kunduz 
to Kamber-Bi, of Merv, an Uzbek, who, in obedience to 
his master’s commands, had entered Badakhshan, and 
taken possession of a great part of the country. But 
the natives of that rugged and mountainous province, 
who had never been completely reduced by Khosrou, 
and who detested a foreign yoke, rose upon the Uzbeks 
in several quarters at once, recovered Kila-Zefer, the 
principal fortress, beat back the invaders, whom they 
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defeated several times with great slaughter, and sent to 


invite Naésir Mirza to place himself at their head.* 
When Baber set out on the Afghan expedition, Nasir 
had remained behind, though ordered to follow him ;. 
instead of doing which, he had spent the earlier part of 
the winter in expeditions planned and conducted for 
objects of his own. He had driven a body of the 
Aimaks and other tribes out of Lamgh4n; and had 
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followed them up to the Baran river, where he was — 


lying when he received the invitation to repair to 
Badakhshén. Thinking that something might be 
achieved, in the agitated state of that country, he re- 
solved to try his fortune in that quarter; and, without 


consulting Baber, who had not yet.returned to Kébul, _ 


he set out; advanced from the Baran river, up the 
passes of Hindi-kash; and descended on the northern 
slope, near Dehana. Here he fell in with Khosrou 
Shah, who, after quitting Herat, had just arrived in the 
neighbourhood with a few hundred men. Khosrou, 
with his accustomed art, tried to fasten himself upon 
Nasir Mirza, and to gain him over, hoping to effect 
something under the cover of his name. But the 
Badakhshan chiefs, though they had invited Nasir, were 
not disposed to receive Khosrou. Yet, so perseveringly 
did he cling to the young prince, accompanying him in 
all his motions, that it was not till Nasir had reached 
the territory of Ishkemish, and had drawn out his 
troops in battle-array against those of Khosrou, that 
he was able to get rid of his unwelcome companion. 
Khosrou, thus left to himself, proceeded, with hardly a 
thousand men, to besiege Kunduz. Kamber-bi, hearing 
of his approach, called in Khamzeh Sultan from Hisar, 
who despatched troops to his aid under the command of 
his sons. They attacked Khosrou the moment they 
arrived, slew his nephew and some of his best troops, 


-. © Baber, -pp. 167—169. ~ 
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and easily defeated his handful of men. Khosrou-Shah 


was himself taken prisoner; his head was soon after 
struck off in Kunduz, so lately the seat of his power, 
and sent off to Sheibdni, in Khwaérazm. Such was the 
end of this man’s guilty ambition, and of all his magni- 
ficence and crimes.* 

Nasir Mirza was less unfortunate. By the influence 
of a party in Badakhshdén, headed by Mobarek Shah 
and Muhammed Korchi, he was acknowledged as king, 
and governed that country for two or three years. 
During some part of his short reign, considerable 
success attended his arms. When Sheibdni Khan laid 
siege to Balkh, he sent three or four thousand men to 
ravage Badakhshan. Nasir Mirza was then encamped 
near Kishem; Mobarek Shah, who acted in conjunction 
with him, lying not far off. One division of the Uz- 
beks came upon Nasir by surprise, but the Mirza 
bravely charged and totally defeated them, killing some 
and making others of them prisoners; many were 
drowned in attempting to recross the Kishem river, 
which had swollen after they had passed it. He then 
marched against the other division, which, in the mean 
time, had attacked and defeated Mobdrek Shah’s army ; 
and, with the assistance of the Amirs who poured down 
from the neighbouring hills, he totally routed it also. 
In this affair the Uzbeks lost a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men. Nasir did not, however, long maintain 
his ascendency in Badakhshén. Muhammed Korchi, 
Mobarek Shah, and other Amirs who had raised him to 
the throne, offended with some of his proceedings, and 
still more with the conduct of his favourites, rose in 
revolt ; and, having collected a large body both of in- 
fantry and horse, marched against him, and took up a 
strong position. Nasir and his young advisers, who 
had with them a considerable force of cavalry, impru- 


‘ _*® Béber’s Mem. pp. 168, 169. 
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dently attacked the insurgents in the broken grounds cuar.1 
on which their infantry were posted. After repeated 7 i505." 
unsuccessful charges, the insurgents assumed the of- 4.x. 913, 
fensive, and, charging in their turn, put their adversaries "0". 
to flight. All who still adhered to the Mirza were butts 
plundered, and he was finally driven out of the country, Soy °* 
and compelled to fly to Ishkemish and Narin; whence, 
recrossing the hills by the Surkh-4b and Abderch route, 
he descended by Shibertu on Kabul, where he once 
more joined his brother, the Sultan.* 

Baber, after his return from his circuitous expedition 
in the Afghan country, had planned a more important 
one against Kandahér. But this was delayed; first, by 
an attack of fever from which he soon recovered, and £Earth- 
next, by a violent earthquake, which did much damage aie 
all over the country of Kabul, throwing down many +: 15°%- 
houses, and making breaches in the walls of the castles peter in- 
and fortified towns. In some places it formed deep SMe S 
cavities in the earth, and in others levelled considerable 
eminences with the ground.f After devoting a month 
to repairing the fortifications of the towns that had 
been injured, and to alleviating the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, with an activity and kindness by which he 
is said to have gained their affection, he led his army 
to the south, hesitating between attacking Kandahar, 
and plundering the hill-tribes. His brother Jehangir 
and Baki Cheghdnidni advised an attack on Kilatf, a 
strong fort on the road from Ghazni to Kandahar. It taxes ana 
was accordingly attacked and carried by storm, though ki” 
not without considerable loss. But all the blood spilt 
in the conquest was thrown away, a8 it was found im- 
possible to retain it; probably in consequence of its 
being insulated from the rest of Baber’s dominions. 


* Baber, pp. 199, 200. 219,220. (5 July, a.v. 1505). Briggs’s Fe- 
t This was probably the earth-  rishta, vol.i. p.579. 
quake felt at Agra, 3 Sefer, a. a. 911, t Now, Kilat-e-Ghilji. 
Qq-3 
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Jehéngir and Baki, to whom it was successively offered, 
both declined to take charge of it.* 

For some time past, Baber had been on nneomifortable 
terms with his minister Baki. Much of his success in 
gaining over Khosrou’s troops, by means of which he 
effected the conquest of Kabul, had been due to that 
nobleman. Baber complains that he was mean and 
sordid; as an instance of which he adduces the fact, 
that, in marching together when they first met, after 
passing the Amu, near Turmez, though Baki had thirty 
or forty thousand sheep along with him, and Baber’s 
ragged and weary followers were starving, not a single 
one did he offer; and adds, that, even when they had at 
last reached Kahmerd, his generosity limited itself to a 
gift of fifty. Baber had also complaints of a different 
kind to make. It appears that Baki had made the 
kettle-drum be beat before his own tent; an unpardon- 
able offence, that being a mark of dignity which, in a 
royal camp, is confined to the sovereign alone; and 


- though Baber had bestowed on him the transit duties, 


which are the principal revenue of Kabul, with the pro- 
perty-tax levied from the Hazaras, and had made him 
governor of Kabul and Penjshir, as well as commander 
of the guards, with the office of chief-minister, still 
Baki was not satisfied. We have seen, that, in the 
course of the late expedition down the Indus, Baber 
had too much reason to believe that he had been guilty 
of direct treason, and that he had placed himself at the 
head of a conspiracy, the object of which was to depose 
his sovereign, and to bestow his throne and dominions 
on his brother. 

Baber had prudently dissembled his knowledge of 
these intrigues; but the minister, believing that his 
services were indispensable, in order to add to his own 
importance and claims, affected discontent; and was 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 170, 171.; Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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constantly asking leave to retire. This, Baber as often 
refused; which only adding to Baki’s confidence, he 
renewed his tender of resignation in more urgent terms. 

To his consternation, he found his petition complied 
with. Jn alarm, he now altered his tone, and sent to re- 
tract his offer, and to remind Baber, that, when he joined 
him, that prince had engaged never to call him to ac- 
count till he had been guilty of nine offences. But 
Baber was steady to his purpose, and sent him a list of 
eleven heavy offences, the justice of all of which he was, 
one after another, forced to admit. Baki soon after, 
seeing that his influence was gone, set out for India 
with his family and property, and proceeded by way of 
Khaiber. After crossing the Indus, he fell into the 
hands of Yar Husein of Bhira, whose visit to Baber at 
Kabul has been mentioned. Ydr Husein had accom- 
panied Baber, in his late expedition to the Indus, as far 
as Kohat; where, on the representations that he made, 
Baber issued firmans to the Dilazdks, the Yusefzais 
and Kagidnis, tribes inhabiting in that quarter, desiring 
them to act under his orders; Yar Huscin on his part 
pledging himself to extend Baber’s dominion beyond 
the Indus. But that chief, abusing the firman he had 
received, enlisted in his service a number of Yusefzai 
and Dildz4k Afghans, as well as men of the Jat and 
Gujer tribes, and was now employed, as a freebooter, in 
plundering the country and robbing on the highways 
in the Penjab. Into the hands of this merciless ma- 
rauder, Baki and his whole party fell; when their pro- 
perty was seized and the wretched exile put to death.* 
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Early in the following spring, Baber’s brother, Je- .». 1505. 


hangir Mirza, either discontented with the extent of Jehdngir, 


country assigned to him, or having taken some other 
offence, and instigated by two Moghul chiefs, to whose + 
guidance he had completely surrendered himself, fled ~ 


* Baber's Mem. pp. 171, 172. 
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nook 11. from Kabul for Ghazni, without coming to any explana- 


A. D. 1 505. 


tion with his sovereign. After committing some acts of 
violence and hostility, and taking and plundering Kila 
Baki *, he passed through the Hazdéra country, with all 
his retainers, towards Bamidn. Those tribes of Aimadks 
who by this time had withdrawn from Nasir Mirza, 
were now ranging to the north-west of that place; and 
he flattered himself with hopes that he might induce 
them to espouse his cause.f It was not long before the 
course of events brought Baber into the same quarter. 


* Q. Kila Safi? + Béber’s Mem. p. 175. 
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PROGRESS OF SHEIBANI.=—HE DREADS THE MOGHULS IN HIS ARMY.— 
- BUBDUES KHWARAZM. — BESIEGES BALKH.~—DEATH OF SULTAN 
HUSEIN MIRZA OF HERAT.—BABER’S MARCH TO KHORASAN. —DIS- 
CORD AND WANT OF SPIRIT OF THE M{RZA8.—BALKH SURRENDERS. 
—BABER RETURNS HOME BY THE MOUNTAIN ROAD.— HIS DANGER 
1N THE SNOW.—FINDS KABUL BESIEGED BY THE FACTION OF KHAN 
m{RZA.—TREACHERY OF MUHAMMED HUSEIN MIRZA.—BABER 8UR- 
PRISES THE REBELS.—SEIZES THE RINGLEADERS; WHOM HE PAR- 
DONS.—SHEIBANI INVADES AND CONQUERS KHORASAN.—FATE OF 
THE MIRZAS. | 


THE removal of an imperious minister, and the flight of cuap. u. 
a restless and ambitious brother, afforded Baber a de- , ,, 1595, 
gree of security which he could hardly otherwise have xébul at 
enjoyed in his new territories. Still, however, he was ?** 
far from being free from causes of anxiety. The tor- 

rent of Uzbek invasion was not stemmed. His mortal 

enemy Sheib4éni Khan, having now subdued Hissar, 
Kunduz, and the neighbouring provinces, had returned 

to Samarkand, and was preparing himself for new con- 

quests. 

Two objects chiefly engaged the attention of Sheibani Further 
at this period; the conquest of Khwérazm, which he rina: 
was resolved to attempt; and the breaking down and 
amalgamation with his army of the numerous Moghul 
clans now in his service. 

He found the Moghuls a race by no means tractable wis ansicty 
or easily subjected to discipline. They were accustomed Feo 
to submit to none but their own chiefs. He had now us 
about thirty thousand of them in his army. The death 
of his brother, Mahmtd Sultan, who understood their 
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BooK 11, character, and whom they had followed with pleasure, 
a.p.1505, Wa8 a severe loss to him. He could not venture to 


raise any one individual to the chief command of them, 
without raising up a rival to himself. Several, who 
were men of note among the Moghuls, were now at Sa- 
markand. Of these the most eminent was Muhammed 
Husein Korkdn, the son of Muhammed Haider, who had 
for many years been Amir or Ruler of Kashghar. Mu- 
hammed Husein was the most intimate friend of the 
elder Khan, whose sister he had married, and who had 
given him the country of Uratippa. When expelled 
from it, during the short time that he shared the favour 
of Khosrou Shah, he had married Sulténim Begum, the 
daughter of the late Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the Sultan 
of Samarkand. By these intermarriages he had become 
closely connected both with Sheibdéni and Bdber*; and 
his reputation among the Moghuls stood very high. Shei- 


‘ bdni had granted a large assignment to his wife Sul- 
_ ténim Begum in Shehr-sebz.. Another Moghul of note 


was Sultan Said, the younger Khan’s third son, who 


‘ had been left wounded in the field when his father and 


uncle were defeated and taken. He had afterwards 
been carried to Akhsi, and had fallen into the hands of 
Sheibani, on the death of Taémbol and his brothers. In 
addition to these, Shah Begum made her appearance 
at Samarkand. She was the mother of the two Khans, 
the mother-in-law of one and grandmother of another 
of Sheib4ni’s wives, and the mother of his son’s wife. 


* The connection was manifold. 
Baber’s mother, Muhammed Hu- 
sein’s wife, and Sheibdéni'’s wife, 
were three sisters, daughters of 
Yanis Khan. Baber and Mu- 
hammed Husein had aleo married 
sisters, daughters of Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza of Samarkand; and Sheibéni 
had married a sister of Baber’s. 
In addition to this, Sheibaéni married 


a daughter of the elder Khan, the 
niece of Muhammed Husein, and 
first cousin of Baber. The con- 
nection was drawn closer still by the 
marriage of Sheibani’s son, Taimur 
Sultan, with the family of the 
Khans; he having married the 
youngest daughter of Ydanis Khan 
by Shah Begum, a half-sister of 
Baber’s mother. 
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She was a woman of ability and intrigue, and had al- 
ways despotically managed the weak mind of her son, 
the elder Khan. When the Khan retired into the 
desert, after he was released by Sheibdni, she found 
herself thwarted by his ministers, which produced a 
quarrel with her son. Unable to bear the contradiction 
to which she was now subjected, and to which she had 
never been accustomed, she repaired to Samarkand, 
under pretence of soliciting from Sheibdni some district 
as a settlement for the Khan; and she there appears 
to have passed her time very comfortably, in the society 
of her daughters, and of numerous female connections.* 

Sheibéni Khan set out for Khwarazm in the begin- 
ning of winter, with his army composed of Uzbeks and 
Moghuls. All the Moghuls, the common tribesmen as 
well as the Sultans and Amirs, were full of uneasiness 
and apprehension. Since the death of Mahmud Sultan, 
their confidence was gone, and no Uzbek supplied his 
place. Muhammed Husein, who from gratitude had 
always been strenuously supported by that chieff, felt 
his loss most severely. Before involving himself in this 
enterprise, Sheibani resolved to put things on a new 
footing, and to break up the banded system of Moghuls. 
It was necessary for that purpose to deprive them of 
their leaders. While engaged in preparations for the 
conquest of Khwdrazm, he had one day a conversation 
with Mir Januka, a friend of Muhammed Husein. He 
told him that he was resolved on no account to leave 
Khwarazm till he had taken it; that the siege would 
probably last long; that, while any of the old Moghul 
chiefs were left, he saw plainly that their adherents 
would never give up their attachment to them, to trans- 
fer it to any other master; but, that, if a convenient 
opportunity occurred, they would-do by him as he had 

* Tar. Resh. f. 130. he was taken prisoner in a foray on 
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done by them; that their chief man was Muhammed 
Husein Korkén, the thoughts of whom disturbed him 
day and night, for to kill him was like killing one of 
the Khans ; that he would willingly avoid that extremity. 
* Do you, therefore,” continued he, “ let him know my 
purpose, and send him a private message to make his 
escape, without delay, while yet he may; for, when he 
is gone, I must make other Moghul chiefs drain the 
blood-stained cup.” That same hour, the Mir sent off 
an express to Shehr-sebz, which reached it about noon- 
tide prayers. “ By afternoon prayers,” says Haider 
Mirza, ‘‘ my father, choosing me from among his children, 
and taking not more than sixteen of his followers along 
with him, fled towards Khordsin. I remember these 
events as a dream and imagination.”* When his flight 
was known there was considerable alarm in Samarkand. 
Sultan Said, a son of the younger Khan, three days 
afterwards also made his escape, and reached Seirdém ; 
whence he went on to Betikendf in Moghulistan, and 
joined the elder Khan, his uncle. The rest of the Mo- 
ghuls of rank, says the Mirza, he sent to their eternal 
home, or to hopeless imprisonment. He ordered Shah 
Begum to be sent to Khorasan, and took all her people 
with him to Khwdérazm.} 

Muhammed Husein Doghlat, oie he reached Herat, 
found it the scene of much pomp and splendour. All 
Sultan Mirza Husein’s children who had been in re- 
bellion, had now submitted, and surrounded his throne ; 
united by dread of the common enemy. The Doghlat_ 
was received in the -most honourable manner, and a 
place assigned him next in rank to the Sultan’s eldest 
son. The Sultan wished to bind him to his family, and 
to a residence at Herat, by a connection in marriage. 
This the Doghlat did not think advisable for him, and 


* Tar. Resh, f. 139. ' ¥ Tar. Resh. ff. 131. 156. 
{ Heft-deh. 
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contrived to avoid. The Sultan was now very old, en- cuwar. 11. 
feebled by palsy and gout; and the talents of his sons |~ i505. 
were not such as to enable them, when they came to 

the throne, to cope with Sheibani, To escape from 
forming this connection, Muhammed Husein pleaded a 

vow to make the pilgrimage of Mekka. Soon after, 

Shah Begum arrived in Herat. Along with her came 
Mehr-nigér Khanum, who was her step-daughter and 

the eldest sister of Baber’s mother, and of the Doghlat’s 

late wife, the same whom Sheibani had divorced to 

marry her niece. Other relations accompanied them. 

On their arrival Muhammed Husein altered his plan. 

These ladies were all strangers in Khorasan, where 

they did not find themselves at home; but they 

were all near relations of Baber’s mother. Muhammed, 
therefore, asked leave to accompany them to Kabul; Goes to 
which was not refused. ‘Some days before they “aul 
reached Kabul,” says the Mirza, “‘ Kutluk-nig4r Khanum, Mobarrem, 
Bdber’s mother, died. Her death was a severe afflic- jun,’ 
tion to our party. Baber received us with the utmost *»> 1505. 
distinction, sent an honorary procession to meet us, and 

treated us honourably and kindly to the utmost extent 

of his ability. Here we all spent some time in the 

height of ease and enjoyment.” * 

Meanwhile Sheibéni Khan, having got quit of the sheivéni 
grand Moghul chiefs by flight, and of the inferior Jive" 
leaders and heads of clans by death or imprisonment, ™™, 
had incorporated the mass of Moghuls with his army, 
which, besides his Uzbeks, was composed of adventurers 
from every tribe and nation around. He now laid 
siege to Khwdrazm, which belonged to Khordsén, and 
was defended with extraordinary skill and bravery by 
Husein Sufit, the governor, for ten or eleven months; 
and many of the gallant exploits of the garrison long 
continued to be remembered by the Uzbeks. In spite 


* Tar. Resh. f. 156.; Baber, + Chain Sifi. Tar. Resh, 
‘p. 169, 170. 
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of his frequent calls for succour, not one man was sent: 
to his aid. ‘ When no hope of relief from any quarter 
appeared,” says Baber, “some dastardly wretches among 
the inhabitants, having lost heart, entered into an 
understanding with the Uzbeks, and introduced them 
into the fortress. Husein Sffi, on hearing the alarm, 
repaired to the spot ; charged those who had scaled the 
walls; and, while in the act of driving them out, was 
struck with an arrow and died. This put an end to 
the contest, and the place was taken. The blessing of 
God rest on Husein Sufi, who never hesitated for a 
moment, in the midst of danger and distress, gallantly 
to expose his life at the call of duty.”* 

Sheibéni now returned to Samarkand, and made pre- 
parations for attacking the dominions of Khorasan with 
his whole force. His territories were most extensive. 
He was master of everything between the Amu and the 
Sirr, besides the tract of cultivated country that lies 
beyond the Sirr, from the Kashghar mountains to the 
Lake Aral. In like manner he had conquered the Amu 
from Badakhshan to Balkh, as well as the kingdom of 
Khwarazm. He now laid siege to Balkh. Sultan 
Husein Mirza saw that no time was to be lost in stem- 
ming the torrent of invasion; and, old as he was, took 
the field in the beginning of summer, and summoned 
the whole force of his dominions to join him.* He at 
the same time invited such of the neighbouring princes 
as were friendly to him, and among the rest Baber, to 
join in an undertaking that was equally the concern of. 
all. Baber readily consented to lend his aid; both, from 
a wish to check the overgrown power of Sheibdni; and, 
from the expectation that, on his route to Khorasan, he 
might be able either to beat up the quarters of Jehangir 
and prevent his having time to form new alliances that 


« nae Mem, p. 176. ; Tar. t End of a.w. 911, A A.D 
Resh. f. 16 1506. | eet 
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might be dangerous to him, or prevail upon him ‘to 
return to his duty. He accordingly set out from Kabul 
in the month of Moharrem * (June) for Khorasan, 
taking the rout of Ghurbend and Shibertu. From 
Ushter-Shehr he proceeded to Zohak and Gumbezek ; 
descending, by Saighdn and the Dendan-shiken pass, to 
Kahmerd. Jehangir Mirza, alarmed at his motions, 
fled from the vicinity of Bémidn, where he then was, 
and withdrew farther into the recesses of the moun- 
tains. 

Baber halted some time at Kahmerd, and sent out 
his troops to forage and to collect grain and cattle in 
various directions. By his presence he overawed the 
Aimaks, and prevented them from joining Jehangir. 
Sheibaéni was then busy with the siege of Balkh, the 
capital of an important portion of the Khorasan do- 
minions; and his plundering parties extended their 
ravages over all the low countries lying between the 
mountains and the Amu. It was while Baber was still 
at Kahmerd, that he learned, by letters from the envoys 
whom he had sent forward, that Sultan Husein Mirza; 
whom he was marching to join, was no longer alive, 
having expired in the course of the preceding month.f 

This news did not stop his advance ; he again set out, 
and proceeding by the passes of Balkh-Ab, penctrated 
the hill-country of Saf. Here, learning that the Uzbeks 
were plundering San and Charek, not far from his line 
of route, he sent out a detachment, who cut a body of 
them to pieces, and brought back a number of their 
heads as trophies. 
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_ Here the Aimdks from the edie hills came - 


and unanimously acknowledged Baber. The emissaries 
whom Jehangir had sent among them to draw them 
over to his interest, had failed of success. That prinee, 


_ * Moharrem, 912, begins 24 May, ¢ Zilhajeh, a. Hn. 911, which 
a.v. 1506. began 25 April, a.p. 1506. 
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being now reduced to extremity, was compelled to leave 
the mountains to which he had fled, and to go down to 
the valley of Pai, to wait upon Baber, and to acknow- 
ledge him as his sovereign. Baber, displeased with his 
conduct, paid him no attention, and pushed on for 
Khorasan *; and, in the end of October, after a march 
of eight hundred miles, he joined the sons of Sultan 
Husein Mirza at their camp on the river Murghab, 
where they lay with all their forces. 

Here Baber found that the late Sultan’s death had 
nearly been followed by a civil war, in consequence of 
the grand bane of Asiatic states, a disputed succession. 
To prevent this evil, at so dangerous a moment, when a 
foreign enemy threatened the very existence of the 
kingdom, @ compromise had been entered into among 
the chief men, who guided the councils of the young 
princes. It was arranged that Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, 
the eldest son of the deceased monarch, and Mozeffer 
Hussein Mirza, the son of his favourite Sultana, who 
had secured great influence among the nobles and royal 
household, should be placed as joint kings on the 
throne of Herat; each having his own minister to manage 
his affairs, and each his own governor in the capital ; 
“a strange arrangement,” says the royal historian; 
‘¢q joint kingship was never before heard of. The 
well known words of Sheikh Sadi, in the Gulistan, are 
very applicable to it. Ten dervishes can sleep on one 
rug, but the same climate of the earth cannot contain 
two kings.” f | | 

Baber was received by the Mirzas with great pomp, 
was amused with the most splendid entertainments, 
and with every kind of feasting and festivity. The 


* Jehdngir joined him, however, a.p. 1506. Bé&ber’s Mem. pp. 199 
either on the road or in Khordésin. —201.; Tar. Resh. f. 157. 
Tar. Resh. f. 158. { Béaber’s Memoirs, p. 199. 
1 8 JemAdi ii, a.u. 912, 26 Oct. Some copies read ¢wo, others ten. 
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court of Herdt had for many years been the most 
refined and magnificent of any in Asia. Never had 
the fine arts been cultivated, in any Musulman country, 
with more success than at Herat, during the long reign 
of Sultan Husein Mirza. Poets, divines, philosophers, 
historians, architects, musical composers, singers, and 
musicians, painters and elegant penmen, (a class, who, 
in Persia, are deservedly ranked among the professors 
of the fine arts,) all abounded; and many of them 
attained the highest reputation in their various pursuits. 
But the country itself was on the verge of ruin. The 
Sultan, who in his earlier life had been so active and 
vigilant, in the latter years of his reign gave himself 
up too easily to sensual and voluptuous enjoyments. 
His sons, unfortunately, had been educated in the ease 
and the corrupting indulgences of an effeminate court. 
Baber describes them, as men of elegant manners and 
Winning address, accomplished, and intelligent, but 
devoted to pleasure, and ignorant of affairs. He soon 
saw that the brave barbarian from the north was not 
to be vanquished by men like these. Their tents of 
state, their rich carpets, their gorgeous attire, and 
goblets of silver and gold, without adding to their 
own means of defence, were an incentive to the rapacity 
of the enemy. He found that they had already spent 
three or four months in merely marching from Herat, 
and in assembling their troops on the Murghab, and 
had remained all that time without attempting any 
active operation; while the important city and fortress 
of Balkh, which had been besieged by the Uzbeks for 
many months, and defended during all that time most 
gallantly, was at length compelled to surrender for 
want of succour. ‘“ The Mirzas,” says Baber, ‘although 
very accomplished at the social board, or in the arrange- 
ments for a party of pleasure, and although they had 
a pleasing talent for conversation and society, possessed 
no knowledge whatever of the conduct of a campaign, 
VOL. I. R 
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or of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to 
whatever related to the arrangements for a battle, or 
the dangers-and spirit of a soldier’s life. While we 
remained on the Murghab, news came that Hak Nazer 
Chapa, with four or five hundred men, had advanced, 
and was plundering the territory of Chichekti. The 
whole of the Mirzas assembled, and held councils ; but, 
with all their consultations, they could not contrive 
to detach a light party to cut up the plunderers. 
Chichektu is ten farsangs (forty miles) from Murghab. 
I asked permission to manage the matter; but, being 
afraid for their own reputation, they would not suffer 
me to move.” * By this time the winter was at hand, 
and it was agreed that the army should break up, and 
each Mirza choose suitable winter-quarters for himself ; 
but that all should be ready to mect and commence 
operations early in the ensuing spring. They urged 
Baber also to winter in Khorasan. But as he had 
conquered his own kingdom hardly two years before, 
by the aid of various unconnected bands of mercenary 
adventurers, over whom his power was but contingent, 
and who required the immediate pressure of authority to 
retain them in their allegiance; and as, besides this, the 
whole neighbouring countries swarmed with wandering 
tribes and houseless soldiers of fortune prowling about 
in search of plunder and revolution ; he justly deemed 
it dangerous to be long absent from his capital, espe- 
cially at the distance of a two or three months’ march. 
Several of the royal Mirzas, however, waited upon him, 
and, by their urgent entreaties, extorted his consent. 
To make the most of his time, he visited Herat, its holy 
and learned men, its colleges, mosques, sepulchres, and 
palaces; and was again royally entertained. But he 
soon saw the necessity of attending to the affairs of his 
own kingdom ; and, in: the last days of December, set 


* Béaber’s Mem. p. 203, 
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out froin Herat, on his return to Kabul, by the moun- 
tain road.* 

The snow had begun to fall, and the road was diffi- 
cult even in suinmer; but Baber’s ardour of mind, and 
indeed his prudence, urged him to push on without 
delay. As he advanced, the snow continued to fall 
incessantly, and became deeper and deeper. It soon 
reached up to the horses’ knees, and, after a few days’ 
progress, even above the stirrups. To add to their 
difficulties, when they were far advanced among the 
hills, their guide lost the road, and was never able to 
regain it. Kasim Beg, who was now again Baber’s 
prime minister, and who had recommended this hill- 
road * in preference to the low-road by Farrah and 
Kandahar, which was more circuitous, eager to save 
his credit, dismounted with his sons and their followers, 
and, treading down the snow, made a road by which the 
army advanced a little. Next day, the snow being very 
deep and the road still not to be found, the troops were 
forced to retrace their steps to a spot which they had 
passed, where there was plenty of firewood; and parties 
were detached in all directions to try to discover, in 
the valleys or more sheltered grounds, any of the 
Hazaras, or other inhabitants, who might be wintering 
there. But all their efforts were unsuccessful ; and, in 
two or three days, the whole of their parties found 
their way back, without having been able, on these 
solitary wilds, to meet with cven a single person to 
serve asa guide. All had abandoned the snow-covered 
mountains, for their winter range in the lower grounds. 

As it was ruin to remain where they were, they were 
compelled once more to set out through the snow, by 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 208. pass, Yeke-Auleng, and Bamian ; 
+ This route was by Lenger- considerably to the south of that 
Mir-Ghias, the borders of Ghar- route by which he had marched to 
jistan, Cbekheheran, Chiraghdan, Khorasan. 
Anjukan, Khaisal-Koti, the Zirin 
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the very way along which they had so lately been 
forced to return. For the first week they endured in- 
credible hardships, without being able to advance more 
than two or three miles. Baber himself, Kasim Beg 
his minister, and some of their nearest relations and 
servants, to show a bold face and to support the. sink- 
ing spirits of their men, went on, to the number of 
about twenty, in front of the rest, tramping down the 
snow. At every step they sank up to the waist, or 
sometimes to the breast, but nevertheless went on. 
When the strength of those in front was exhausted, 
another band advanced and took their place, proceeding 
forward in the same way. After this, a horse was 
brought on, which plunged forward on the space they 
had trampled down, and, when he was exhausted, 
another was dragged on in his room. In this way they 
laboured on, the greater part of the army chilled and 
dispirited, having given up all heart; “and it was no 
season,” says Baber, “to talk of exerting authority.” 
Proceeding in their toilsome march for two or three 
days longer, they at length arrived at the foot of the 
Zirin pass.* The storm that day was dreadfully violent, 
the snow deep, and the defile so narrow that only one 
person could pass at atime. The horses could hardly 
be brought on, and the days were at the shortest. 
Their situation seemed hopeless, and they only thought 
of meeting death together; when, those who were in 
advance, just as the light failed, reached a cave, which 
they entered, and found that it would afford shelter to 


afew persons. When the darkness came on there was 


* Béber’s son, Humayun, was blocked up; we were therefore 
placed in similar circumstances ina obliged to ram the snow well down, 
winter march from Kunduz to Ka- after which the horses and camels 
bul. “It was then the depth of were enabled to move on.” Jou- 
winter,” says his biographer, Jou- her’s Mem. of Humayun, p. 86. 
her, “and such a quantity of snow t Called Khawal-koti, 
had fallen, that the roads were quite 
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an end of exertion, every man being obliged to halt 
and pass the night where he happened to be. 

The cave, when examined, seemed but small. The 
Sultan was invited, by those who had found it, to enter 
and enjoy such comfort as it could yield. But Baber, 
with that generous spirit which on all occasions, .and 
most especially in the most trying and dangerous, led 
him to share the hardships of those whom he led,—a 
spirit that in all his difficulties ensured to him the 
affection and fidelity of his followers,—refused to enter, 
while the great body of his men were suffering without. 
Taking a kind of spade, he dug for himself a hole in 
the snow, near the mouth of the cave ; and, sitting down 
in the opening thus formed, found some shelter from 
the fury of the storm. Though he had dug breast 
deep in the snow, still he had not come to the ground. 
The snow and drift, driven by the wind, continued to 
increase ; and, before the hour of bed-time prayers, the 
snow had settled four inches high over his head and 
ears. Meanwhile, those who had first entered the cave, 
having found means to explore its extent, reported that 
it was large enough to hold them all. On this, Baber 
shook off the snow by which he was covered, and en- 
tered the cavern, with those who were near him; at the 
same time sending to call in those who were farther off, 
and ignorant of what had happened. Fifty or sixty 
men, who were nearest at hand, found their way in, 
and producing such provisions as they could command, 
all sat down together, and sheltered from the cold 
wintry wind and drifting snow, feasted with delight on 
their simple and scanty fare, defying the angry ele- 
ments, and forgetting for a moment all their past suf- 
ferings. 

Next morning the snow and the tempest ccased. 
With renewed spirit they again began trampling down 
the snow as before, and continued their weary labour 
all that day. At night, though the snow was over, the 
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cold was most intense, and the distress extreme. Many 
lost their hands and feet, from its severity. On the 
succeeding morning they descended into a glen. They 
knew that this was not the road, but kept on, passing 
over many deep gulphs and ravines; and, by the time of 
evening prayers, gained the mouth of the valley. They 
now, at last, came on an inhabited country. The natives, 
in astonishment, saw them descend from the high lands 
over passes, which, at such a season, none had ever been 
known even to think of attempting; and they now 
found that the excessive depth of the snow, which had 
cost them so much toil, and which they feared would 
have proved their destruction, was what had in reality 
saved them; as its drifts had filled up the hollows, and 
so enabled them to pass over precipices and ravines, 
which, but for that circumstance, would have opposed 
an insuperable bar to their progress.* 

The people of Yeke-Auleng, where they had now de- 
scended the mountains, received Baber and his army 
into their houses with the greatest hospitality, brought 
out and killed their fattest sheep for them, and supplied 
hay and grain for their horses. Large fires were 


‘kindled, and the troops halted a whole day, to rest and 


refresh themselves. ‘They still had a long tract of hill- 
country to pass, but the level was lower and the climate 


‘warmer. After some days, having passed Bamidn, 


and descended by the Shibertu pass, they found that 
the Turkoman Hazaras, a pastoral and predatory tribe, 
who descend from the mountains in winter, to spend 
the season in a more temperate atmosphere, were en- 
camped exactly in their line of march, little expecting 


‘an enemy to come upon them from the snow-covered 


mountains behind. They were scattered in huts over 
the country, for the convenience of pasture. Baber 
plundered the first parties of them upon whom he 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 208—212. 
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came; when the rest, being alarmed, collected together, 
and seized a hill near the route by which he was de- 
scending. Here he attacked and defeated them, after 
some resistance; put numbers to the sword, and took 
many of them prisoners with their wives and children; 
after which his troops spread on all sides, driving away 
the herds of horses and flocks of sheep of the unfortu- 
nate Hazdras, wherever they could be discovered. 

Baber had now advanced within a few marches of 
Kabul, and at length gained some intelligence of the 
proceedings that had taken place there, while he was 
employed on his expedition. He found that the appre- 
hensions which he had entertained of the possibility of 
revolt or rebellion, during his absence, had been but 
too well founded. | 

When Baber came to the resolution of marching for 
Khorasan, he had visited his uncle Muhammed Husein 
Mirza, Doghlat, the husband of his mother’s younger 
sister, and had proposed to him to undertake the 
management of Kabul, and the rest of the kingdom, 
during his absence on the expedition. The Mirza re- 
spectfully declined the honour, pleading that, when in 
Khorasan, he had made a vow to perform the pilgrimage 
of Mekka, and that to accept such a trust would be a 
violation of it; but added that, if his Majesty should ap- 
point any of his great nobles to fulfil that. duty, he 
would advise and assist them to the utmost extent of 
his ability. Baber, desirous to secure the co-operation 
of a man of so much reputation, and so near a connec- 
tion, soon after introduced to him Nizim-ed-din Khalifa, 
Mulla Baba Bishagheri, Mir Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, 
and some other of his confidential servants; and, after 
complimenting the Mirza in the warmest manner, added, 
“ Relying upon you, I am about to set out; these 
Amirs will save you the trouble of details, by conduct- 
ing the different departments, under your general dircc- 
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Book i. tion;” and, after the strongest expressions of good-will 
on both sides, and of confidence on that of Baber, he 
commenced his march to Khorasan.* 
Horses For several months all went on well at Kabul; but, 
“ag the winter advanced and the weather became severe, 
all direct communication with Khorasan being inter- 
rupted by the snow, and by the dangerous state of the 
roads, which were infested by banditti, and especially 
by the Hazdras, various reports began to prevail; that 
Baber had been seized by the Mirzas of Khorasan, and 
sent to a state prison, from which he never would 
escape in life. These reports were encouraged and pro- 
pagated by a powerful party in his very court and 
palace. 

The Moghul, Yunis Khan, had left five daughters and 
two sons; three of the daughters being by one wife, and 
the two sons and two of the daughters by another. 

Faction in | Lhe daughters of Ais-doulat Begum, the elder wife, 
fvourof were, —Mehr-nigér Khdénum, the widow of Sultan Ahmed 
Mir, Mirza of Samarkand, by whom she had no children. 
After his death, as has been mentioned, she married 
Sheibani Khan, by whom she was divorced that he 
might marry her niece Khanzada Begum, Baber’s sister. 
She left Samarkand, along with her step-mother Shah 
Begum, and had accompanied her to Kabul, where she 
now was. The second daughter was Baber’s mother, 
who died just before the arrival of the party from Kho- 
rasan. And the third was the wife of Muhammed Husein 
Mirza, Doghlat, who also died some years before. | 

‘Yunis Khan’s other wife was Shah Begum, the daugh- 
ter of the king of Badakhshan. By her, Yunis had 
two sons, the elder and younger Khans; and two daugh- 
ters. The elder daughter was Sultan-nigér Khanum, 
who had married Sultan Mahmud Mirza, successively 
Sultan of Hissdr and of Samarkand, by whom she had 





* Tar. Resh. f. 157. 
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an only son, Sultan Weis, or, as he was generally called, 
Khan Mirza; she afterwards married two Khans of the 
Kaizék Uzbeks in succession. Shah Begum’s younger 
daughter married Taimur Sultan, the son of Sheibani 
Khan. 

From this statement it appears that Shah Begum, 
while she was the step-mother of Baber’s mother, was 
the mother of Khan Mirza’s. Khan Mirza had been 
educated at Tashkend, after his father’s death, and had 
become the favourite of his grandmother and aunts, 
who were at the court of the elder Khan, as well as of 
his uncle Muhammed Husein. Shah Begum, the grand- 
mother, Mehr-nigdr Khanum the aunt, and Muhammed 
Husein Mirza, the uncle of Khan Mirza, were all now 
at Kabul, as well as Khan Mirza himself, who had re- 
mained behind with his grandmother, instead of accom- 
panying his cousin Baber on his expedition. 

Shah Begum, who was a woman of spirit and of in- 
trigue, resolved to raise her favourite grandson, Khan 
Mirza to the throne. She gained over a body of the 
Moghuls, who had remained behind at Kabul, and who 
regarded with reverence the widow of their old Khan, 
and the mother of the two Khans, his sons. She also 
drew over to her interest Sultan Senjer Birlds, a chief 
of considerable influence, and her sister’s son. The 
real head of the conspiracy, however, seems to have 
been Muhammed Husein Mirza, though he was anxious 
not to appear, and left the ostensible management 
of the affair to Shah Begum. Even in what we may 
suppose to be the partial statement of his son Haider 
Mirza, Muhammed Husein is far from being blameless ; 
‘‘ When the emperor was reported to have been seized 
(in Khorasan), and Shah Begum proposed to my father, 
that Khan Mirza should be acknowledged in his place, 
he refused to lend his sanction to the proceeding. The 
altercation that ensued led to tears and heartburning ; 
and, through Shah Begum, the Khanums, too, were of- 
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fended, a circumstance which my father felt very se- 
vercly. At last he told them, that there was no use in 
being offended at his refusal, as he had ceased to take 
any share in the management of state affairs. This 
resolution he formed after a month’s wrangling. When 
the king’s Amirs, who came daily out of the fort to 
wait upon him, visited him as usual, my father pri- 
vately told them, that they need no longer come; upon 
which they shut themselves up in the castle, and my 
father went to Ab-bardn, a town a day’s journey from 
Kabul, and withdrew from all business. Shah Begum 
and the rest of her party, composed chiefly of the Mo- 
ghuls, now made the Khutba be read in Mirza Khan’s 
name, and used every exertion to take the fort of Kabul. 
Many combats ensued. The Begum sent a person to 


call my father, and to remonstrate with him. As their 


remonstrances and entreaties were such as it was im- 
possible to resist, my father came from compulsion. 
The fort of Kabul was besieged for four and twenty 
days, when the emperor suddenly arrived.” * 

On descending the mountains, after his long and toil- 
some march, Baber, while plundering the Hazaras, was 
informed of these important events; and that Kabul 
was still bravely defended by Mulla Baba Bishagheri, 
Khalifa, Mohib Ali Korchi, Ahmed Kasim, and others 
of his gallant adherents. Without delay, having at once 
formed his plan, he despatched, from Lenger-Taimur- 
Khan, a trusty messenger, whom he instructed to spare 
no exertion to find his way into the town, to inform the | 
officers who held out in it that he was approaching ; 
and that he would lose no time in relieving them; that 
he was to descend by the Ghurbend pass, and to march 
to take the rebels by surprise; that the signal of his ap- 
proach would be a blazing fire, which he would kindle 
after he had passed the Minar hill; that they were to 


* Tar. Resh. f. 158. 
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answer it by. another fire. on the top of. the old Kiosk 
within the citadel*; and,.on the signal being so an- 
swered, the rebels were to be immediately attacked on 
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from within. 

Having sent forward his messenger, Baber deter- 
mined upon leaving the heavy baggage to follow with 
Jehangir Mirza, while he himself pushed on without 
delay. Jehdngir, while in Khorasan, had indulged in 
wine to excess, and was affected with fever and dysen- 
tery so violently, that it was generally reported that 
Khadija Begum, the late Sultan’s favourite wife, had, 
“after her old fashion,” administered poison in his 
wine. He was still so feeble as to be compelled to usea 
litter. Baber, having made this arrangement, hastened 
forward with all his disposable force. He advanced 
and halted one night at Ushter-Shehr, descended the 
Ghurbend pass, and halted next night at Sir-e-pul ; 
refreshed and bathed his horses, and set out again at 
noon-tide prayers. ‘Till he reached Tutkawel, there 
was no snow. After passing that place, the farther he 
went the snow lay the deeper. ‘ Between Noh and 
Minar,” says he, “ the cold was so intense that, in the 
whole course of my life, I have seldom experienced the 
like.” Here he sent on new messengers to prepare the 
garrison for his approach. [ 

After passing the hill of Minar, the army, in the 
evening, was compelled by the cold to kindle fires to 
warm themselves; and, in the morning again marched 
on, with the snow above the saddle-girths, their horses 
sinking and plunging through it. Before reaching 
Kabul, they saw a fire blazing in the citadel; and at 
once comprehended that the garrison were on the alert, 
and that the night fires of the army had been mistaken 


* The Bala-Hissér. { Tar. Resh, f. 158. 
$ Baber’s Mem. p. 214. 
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Book 11. for the signal. They pushed on, however, and in spite 
> 1507, Of this mischance, still took by surprise the enemy, who 
Surprises fled without attempting to form or oppose them regu- 
the revels. Jarly, and dispersed and hid themselves’ in all quarters. 
Baber’s first efforts were directed to secure the persons 
of Khan Mirza, and of Muhammed Husein Doghlat. 
Khan Mirza had just time to mount on horseback and 
escape; Muhammed Husein Mirza also fled from his 
palace and concealed himself. There was much hard 
fighting among the palaces and gardens in the suburbs, 
in the course of which the king, from his habitual 
ardour, was exposed to imminent danger. In a short 
time, some of the principal leaders of the rebels were 
seized. Sultan Senjer Birlds was taken and dragged 
before the King, with a rope about his neck. He had 
been particularly distinguished by Baber, who had 
given him the valuable Tuman of Nangenhar. Being 
in great agitation, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What crime have I 
committed?” ‘“ And what greater crime can there be,” 
replied Baber, “ than for a man of your note to con- 
spire with rebels?” ‘ But,” continues the generous 
prince, “as Shah Begum, the mother of the Khans, my 
uncles, was his mother’s sister, I ordered them not to 
drag him in that shameful way along the ground, but 

spared his life, and did him no harm.” * 


Checks The garrison, meanwhile, had sallied out to complete 
aa ' the victory; and, to add to the confusion, the towns- 


people and rabble had risen, and were pursuing the 
fugitives and plundering whatever came in their way, 
with very little discrimination. Baber’s first care was 
to despatch parties to chastise and drive away the 
plunderers; and to station guards, to preserve and 
visits the Testore the public peace. He then hastened to the 
princesses. alace of Shah Begum, eager to re-assure the minds of 
the princesses. He alighted without ceremony, at the 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 214—216. 
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place he was accustomed to do, when paying her an cuap. 11. 
ordinary visit *, and went up to the Begum with his 7) 4507. 


usual cheerfulness and good humour. “ She was filled 
with confusion, and knew not what to do or say,” says 
Haider Mirza, her grandson. ‘“ Baber, kneeling, em- 
braced her in the most affectionate manner, and reading 
her thoughts, mildly observed, ‘ You have exerted your 
motherly affection and patronage in behalf of one of 
your children; why should that vex or offend another 
of them. The mother’s authority over her children is 
absolute. But,’ continued he, ‘ I have been awake all 
night; I have made a most fatiguing journey, and am 
very weary.’ So saying, he lay down at the Begum’s 
feet, placed his head on her Jap, and composed himself 
to sleep.” ‘This he did,” observes Haider Mirza, “ to 
restore confidence and ease to hermind. He had not yet 
fallen asleep when Mehr-nig4r Khanum, his mother’s 
sister, entered. He instantly leaped up, and most 
tenderly embraced his beloved relation. ‘ Your child, 
your wives, and family,’ said the Khanum, ‘are all 
longing to see you once more.’ ‘Go,’ said he, ‘ and 
carry into the city the news of my coming.’ He 
followed close after her. The Amirs and all the popula- 
tion poured out thanks for his preservation and return, 
and employed the dust under the feet of the beneficent 
King as collyrium to adorn their eyes.” f 

From the Begum’s residence, Baber went to the 
Chehar-bagh, which Khan Mirza had occupied as his 
palace. There he wrote and despatched letters to every 
part of the kingdom, as well as to the Aimdks and 
wandering tribes, to announce his victory. He then 
entered the citadel. 

* In visits in the East, whether _ ticular distance from the gate. The 
among princes or people of rank, distance at which the person visiting 
great stress is laid on the ceremonial is received by the one visited, is also 
part of them, and especially the much attended to, and often the 


alighting from horseback in the subject of previous negotiation. 
outer or inner court, or at a par- + Tar. Resh. f. 159. 
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It was not long before Muhammed Husein Mirza, 
who had been discovered hid in one of the Khanum’s 


Mohammed Store-houses among some carpets, was brought before 


Husein 
Seized ; 


and Khan 
Mirza, 


and par- 
doned. 


Baber’s re- 
flections on 
their con- 
duct. 


Baber. The Khanum seems to have accompanied him, 
and pleaded for his pardon. As they approached, the 
King advanced to meet the Khanum; “ O soul of thy 
mother,” said she, “ I have brought thee my guilty and 
unfortunate brother. What is thy command?” and 
she pointed to the Mirza. On seeing him, Baber at 
once went forward with his usual alacrity, and smiling 
with perfect frankness, took him in his arms, made 
many attentive inquiries, and showed him every: mark 
of kindness and respect.* Khan Mirza, too, was over- 
taken not far from Kabul, and was brought before his 
offended sovereign. “I was sitting,” says Baber, “ in 
a portico of the Old Hall of Audience, when he was 
brought in. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘and embrace me.’ 
From the agitation in which he was, he twice fell 
before he could come up and make his obeisance. 


_ After we had saluted, I seated him at my side, and 


spoke encouragingly to him. They brought in sherbet. 
I myself drank of it first, in order to re-assure him, and 
then handed it to hin. As I was still uncertain of the 
fidelity of a considerable part of the soldiers, the 
country people, the Moghuls and Chaghatais, who were 
yet unsettled, I sent Khan Mirza into custody at large 
in the palace of his sisters, with orders that he should 
not leave it. But, as the commotions and seditions of 
the migratory tribes still continued, and as it did not 
seem advisable that the Mirza should remain in Kabul, 
I permitted him, in the course of a few days, to proceed 
to Khorasan.” fF 

But though the forgiving temper of Baber was so 
amiably exerted, in overlooking the offences of the 
Begum and Khanun, and in pardoning the more griev- 


* Tar. Resh. f. 159. t+ Baber’s Mem. p. 219. 
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ous crimes of the others, we must not believe that this cmap. 1. 
conduct was the result of mere indifference, of easiness 7 j509. 


of temper, or of a weak compliance with female soli- 
citation. His clemency was, indeed, founded on strong 
natural affections, and constitutional strength of feeling, 
which were attended and nurtured by a secret per- 
suasion that finds a place only in generous minds, that 
while he gratified his own heart by yielding to the im- 
pulse of emotions connected with the highest moral and 
intellectual elements of his being, he did not ultimately 
injure the interests of his people. Yet his noble mind 
felt the injuries that had been done to him most deeply ; 
and the extent of his self-control may be seen by his 
reflections on the hard usage which he believed that on 
this and other occasions he experienced from these 
‘ladies, and his other relations of the family of the 
Moghul Khans. ‘It was not my wish that they should 
feel uneasy; yet the faction which had been guilty of 
such excesses was composed of persons, who, beyond all 
doubt, were not disposed to neglect the suggestions of 
the Begum and the Khanum. Khan Mirza was the 
grandson, by birth, of Shah Begum, and night and day 
with her. If he did not follow the advice of these 
ladies, it was at least in their power to have hindered 
his leaving them, and they could have kept him by 
them, under their own eye. Nor was this all. On 
various occasions, when, from adverse circumstances 
and misfortune, I was driven from my kingdom and 
throne, and separated from my servants and depend- 
ents, I had fled to them for refuge and succour; my 
mother too had gone to them, but we experienced no 
sort of kindness or support. Khan Mirza, who was 
younger than J, and his mother Sultan-nigar Khanum, 
at that time possessed rich and fertile districts, while I 
and my mother could not boast the possession of even 
a single village, or a few fowls. Yet my mother, too 
was a daughter of Yunis Khan, and I was his grand- 
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son. In spite of this conduct, however, to every one 
of that family who came within the sphere of my influ- 
ence, I performed my duty; whether they were related 
to me by blood or connected by marriage. Take for 
an example Shah Begum herself, on whom I bestowed 
Pemghan, which is one of the choice districts of Kabul; 
and at no time did IJ fail in my duty to her, in any re- 
spect, as her son and servant. Sultan Said Khan, the 
Khan of Kashghar*, reached me on foot, with five or 
six naked followers. I received them as if they had 
been my own brothers, and gave him the Tumdan of 
Mandraur, one of the districts of Lamghén. When 
Shah Ismael overthrew and slew Sheibék Khan in 
Merv, and I passed over to Kunduz, the men of Ande- 
jan began to turn their eyes towards me, and several 
of them displaced their Daroghas, fortified their towns, 
declared for me, and sent persons to invite me. I de- 
spatched Sultan Sdid Khan, with my Baberi servants 
and an additional reinforcement, to hold the govern- 
ment of my own native country of Andejan, and raised 
him to the rank of Khan; and down to this moment I 
have always continued to treat every man of that 
family, who has sought my protection, with as much 
kindness as my own paternal relations; as, for example, 
Chin-Taimur Sultan, Isan-Taimur Sultan, Tokhteh- 
bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan f, are all at this instant 
with me, and J have received and treated them with 
more distinction than my own paternal cousins. I have 
no intention,” continues he, “ by these remarks to 
reflect on any one, but only to state the plain truth; 
nor have | the least design to praise myself; I have 
spoken of things just as they happened; and, in every 


* Sultan Said was son of the sons, the latter grandson of the 
younger Khan, and so a grandson younger Khan, and so all descended 
of Shah Begum. of Shah Begum. 

t The three former of these were 
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word that I have written, have most scrupulously ad- 
hered to the truth.” * 

Muhammed Husein Mirza, though his life was spared, 
had shown himself to be too dangerous a person to be 
permitted to remain at Kabul. ‘He had conducted. 
himself,” says Baber, “in such a criminal and guilty 
way, and had been actively engaged in such mutinous 
and rebellious proceedings, that, had he been cut to 
pieces, or put to a painful death, he would only have 
met with his deserts. As, however, we were related 
to each other, he having sons and daughters by my 
mother’s sister, Khub-nigér Khanum, I took that. cir- 
cumstance into consideration, and set him at liberty, 
allowing him to go to Khordsin.”* He was accom- 
panied. by Khan Mirza, who went no farther than Kan- 
dahdr ; but Muhammed Husein went on to Farrah. 
Before reaching that place he was met by crowds of 
every class, flying in the utmost distress and confu- 
sion, who reported that Sheibéni Khan had defeated 
the Mirzas of Khordsén, and taken possession of the 
country. He halted three months at Farrah; when 
Sheib&ni, whose family had made several intermarriages 
with his, hearing that he was in his dominions, sent for 
him, and treated him with great distinction. He ac- 
companied that chief to Samarkand, where he remained 
quietly for some time. But when, about three years 
after this period, it was known that the elder Khan was 
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Muhammed. 
Husein 


pardoned ; 


received by 
Sheibani. 


a. H. 914, 
A. dD. 1508. 


returning from Moghulistan towards Khojend, Sheibani ° 


sent for the Mirza to Kelat, which he was then besieg- 
ing, and thence speedily hurried him off to Herat; and, 
as he was jealous of his influence with the Moghuls, who 
were so numerous in his army, and of whom he lived 
in continual dread, he made him be followed and put to 
death. A similar fate was destined for the Mirza’s son, 
Mirza Haider, who was however concealed and carried 
off to Kabul, and lived to attain very great eminence. 

* Baber’s Mem. pp. 217—218. ¢ Ibid. p. 218. 
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Such was the result of Baber’s prudent resolution to 
leave Khordsdén, and return to his own dominions. His 
presence at Kabul had become necessary on many 
accounts, as well as to quell the recent rebellion. The 
confusion that prevailed, in consequence of successive 
revolutions, and of the march and plunder of foreign 
and barbarous troops over the country, joined perhaps 
to unfavourable seasons, had reduced the inhabitants 
to the most afilicting state of distress, which it re- 
quired all his active benevolence and energy to alle- 
viate. About the same time died his brother Jehangir 
Mirza, from the effects of excessive drinking*; and 


that prince’s government of Ghazni was bestowed on 


Nasir Mirza, the surviving brother, who had just 
returned from his unsuccessful expedition against 
Badakhshan. t 

Baber, at this period, when all the countries around 
him were in a state of anarchy or revolution, and the 
minds of men were unsettled, seems, among other 
means of confirming his power, to have resorted to the 
expedient of making the leading men of his kingdom 
sign a bond of allegiance and fidelity. The newness 
of his own government, the late revolt, the distracted 
state of the whole of Central Asia, seemed to justify 
his adopting a measure, which has always had greater 
importance in appearance than it was ever found to 


possess in reality. § 


Meanwhile in Khordsdn, after he left it, affairs 
were less ably conducted. Sheibdéni, having sub- 
dued Khwaérazm and reduced Balkh, returned to 
Samarkand, where he spent the winter. Early in the 
spring, he set out with an army of fifty thousand men, 

* Jehdngir had married the 
fourth daughter of Sultan Mahmid 
Mirza of Hissar (the sister of one 
of Baber's wives). He had no son, 


but left a daughter, who afterwards 
accompanied her maternal grand- 


mother, Khanzada Begum, to Ba- 
dakhshan. 

t Tar. Reshidi, f. 160.; Briggs’s 
Ferishta, ii. p. 27. 

~ Metamassuk. 

¢ Tar. Resh. ff. 160, 161. 
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and crossed the Amu. He soon made himself master 
of Andekhid, and advanced towards Baba Khaki, 
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where the army of Khorasan lay. The two kings of 4.x. 913, 


Khordsén, Badi-ez-zemdén Mirza and Mozeffer Mirza, 
with their ministers Muhammed Berenduk Birlds, and 
Zulnin Beg, had assumed the command ; but all was 
indecision and uncertainty, as was to be expected from 
a divided authority. Berenduk, a man of talent, pro- 
posed that he and Mozeffer, whose minister he was, 
should occupy and defend Herdt; while Badi-ez-zeman 
and his minister Zulnin should take up a strong posi- 
tion in the adjoining highlands, and call in the aid of 
the chiefs of Sistan, Kandahar, and Zemin-ddwer, as 
well as of the Hazdras and Nukderis, when they might 
be able so effectually to harass the Uzbeks, whose 
veteran troops it was dangerous to face in the open 
field, that they might not only prevent them from 
acting with effect against Herat, but soon compel them 
to retreat back with loss, disappointed of their object. 
But Zulnin was jealous of Berenduk’s holding the 
capital, and threw obstacles in the way of this plan, 
which Baber considered as founded on deep consider- 
ation and foresight. No plan of operations was yet 
formed, and all was discord and intrigue, when, early 
in June, they learned with alarm, that Sheibani had 
passed the Murghab, and had advanced to Sirakhsh. 
The camp was a prey to a sudden panic, and the army 
broke up. Resistance was not even thought of, except 
by Zulnun, who had the advance; and who, having kept 
his ground with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men, 
was soon swept away, taken prisoner, and his head cut 
off. The Mirzas fled to Herat, reached it late in the 
evening, and, having rested their horses till midnight, 
again set out — without carrying off even their mothers, 
sisters, and families, who were in the adjoining fort of 
Ekhtidér-ed-din; and without taking any measures for 
the defence of the capital. Sheibani, on his arrival, 
8 2 


A. dD. 1507. 
Divisions 
among the 
Mirszas ; 


4.8, 913, 
Moharrem, 
A.D. 1507, 
June ; 


who are 
defeated. 
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Book 0. found nothing prepared to resist him. He took pos- 

ap.1507, Session of the city at once; and in two or three weeks 
the fort also surrendered, with the whole Harams of 
the late sovereign, and the families and children, and 
all the treasures of the Mirzas themselves. These 
ladies, as well as the citizens of Herat, were plundered 
without mercy under the authority of Sheibani. 

Conquest of The disunion and want of concert among the princes 

Khorésén. Jed to the consequences that might be expected. Each 
retired to his own government. Sheibdéni sent detach- 
ments of his army against them. The contest was not 
prolonged, though several battles were fought in dif- 
ferent provinces. The victorious Uzbeks marched in 
every direction over Khordésén, that was soon prostrate 
before them. All of the Mirzas fell in action, or were 
put to death when prisoners, in the course of the next 
year or two, except Badi-ez-zem&n Mirza, the eldest, 
who fled to Shah Ismael of Persia, and, after various 
adventures, died at Constantinople about ten years 
afterwards.* 

Such was the termination of the dynasty of Taimur 
in the powerful kingdom of Khorasan. The sovereignty 
passed to Sheibéni Khan and his Uzbeks, who, how- 
ever, as will soon be mentioned, held it only four years. 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 220—-224.; Tar. Resh. ff. 161, 162. 
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Te. success of Sheibdni’s arms, first at Samarkand, 
Tashkend, and Ferghana, afterwards in Hissaér and 
Kunduz, then in Khwdrazm, and now in Khordsén, 
was alarming to all his neighbours. He was undis- 
puted master of the whole extensive regions, from the 
Tartar deserts to the Hindu-kush, and Parapamisan 
mountains, and the farthest limits of Khorasan. This 
new invader from the north seemed, like Chengiz Khan 
and Taimur Beg, to threaten universal conquest. After 
occupying Khorasan, it was naturally expected that he 
would march into Zemin-Dawer and Kandahar, pro- 
vinces which were then dependent on that kingdom. 
In these valuable possessions, Shah Beg had just suc- 
ceeded his father Zulnin Beg, Arghuin, a man who for 
many years had acted a conspicuous part at the Court 
of Herat; and who, as he laid the foundation of the 
power of a family which afterwards came into frequent 
collision with Baber and his sons, governed Kandahar 
s 3 
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for many years, and long swayed the sceptre of Sind, 
is entitled to some commemoration in this place. 

Mir Zulnuin Beg, the son of Mir Hassan Basri, was 
descended of the noble tribe of Arghfin, by a family 
that had long held a high rank under different princes, 
and which affected to trace back its origin, through 
Arghin Khan, to the great Chengiz himself.* While 
yet a youth, he had attached himself to the service of 
Sultan Abu-said Mirza, whose dominions extended from 
Tartary to Kirman; and became distinguished above 
all the young nobles of the Court, for his brilliant 
courage and especially for his gallant exploits in single 
combat, several of which were performed under the 
Khékén’s own eye. On the calamitous discomfiture 
and death of that powerful monarch at Ardebil, Zulnuin 
returned to Herdét to his father, and was there for some 
time, in the service of Sultan Yadgar Mirza, one of the 
numerous competitors for the vacant throne. From 
Herat he afterwards repaired to Samarkand, where he 
was favourably received by Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the 
eldest son of Abusaid, his former master. Here he 
remained some years; but the Arghin nobles at that 
Court, having quarrelled with the Terkhans, with whom 
the Sultan was connected by his mother, who was of 
their tribe; and the Terkhén lords having gained un- 
limited influence over that pious, but weak ¢ and indolent 
prince, Zulnun returned once more to Herat, where the 
great Sultan Husein Mirza had now fixed himself, as 
undisputed Khakan or Emperor, by the overthrow of . 
the last of his antagonists. t 

Under this able sovereign, the Court of Herdt was 


* The genealogy of Zalndn Beg Mfr Hasan Basri, Zdlndn's father, 
upwards from Mahmid Gh4zaén, though the most necessary for esta- 
bin Arghan Khan, bin Abakén, bin _ blishing his claim, I have not met 
Hulaké Khan, bin Tuli Khan, bin with. 

Chengfz Khan, as given by histo- * Mem. of Baber, pp. 20—24. ; 
rians, is distinct enough ; but the Tarikhe-Sind, M8. fols. 72, 73.; 
downward course from Ghaézén to Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 432. 
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the general resort of adventurers of talent or ambition, 
in arms, in letters, or the useful arts, from every part 
of Asia. A soldier, who, like Zulnun, had distinguished 
himself by his personal prowess and his martial ardour 
in every action in which he had been engaged, was sure 
to be gladly welcomed. In due course of time his pe- 
culiar talents were called into action. The Sultan 
bestowed on him the government of Ghur and the 
Nukderi* country, lying east of Herat, on the south- 
west limits of the Parapamisan or Hazara range of 
mountains. The inhabitants, like the more numerous 
tribe of Hazdras, who lived farther to the east, in the 
hills that lie between these districts and Kabul, were a 
rude and barbarous race of highlanders, who regarded 
the lowlands around them as their inheritance, and 
who, in their incursions, not only plundered the cattle 
and property of the neighbouring cultivators of the 
soil, but robbed travellers and the caravans of mer- 
chants, whom they intercepted while proceeding on 
their way from one city to another; and especially such 
as passed between Herat and Kandahar. The booty 
so acquired they carried off into their mountain recesses, 
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government 
of Ghar, 

A oH. 884, 
a.d. 1749. 


Attempts to 
repress the 
Hazaras and 
Nikderis, 


where they defied the arm of regular government. Near » 


as their territory lay to the capital, they had bafiled all 
former attempts to reduce them to order. 

No sooner was Zulntin appointed to the government, 
than he hastened to his command, .atéended by a small 


* The Nukderis, called by D’Ohs- 
son Négoudariens, are described as 
having been originally wandering 
Moghuls, who used to range in 
Sistan, but who were sent by Gha- 
zan to Ir4k Ajemi, where they had 
summer and winter stations assigned 
to them. Being, however, accused 
of continuing their old freebooting 
practices, and molested in conse- 
quence, they moved away without 
permission, and placed themselves 


under the protection of Melik Fakr- 
ed-din of Herét, who employed 
them against such of his neighbours 
as he wished to subdue. He con- 
tinued to protect them from the re- 
sentment of Ghazan. D’Ohsson, 
Hist. des Mongols, tom. iv. p. 193 
—6,. ed. 1834. The territory as- 
signed them at that time near the 
Ghisi and the Khilji, they have 
ever since retained. 
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Book 1. band of faithful adherents. Followed by a mere hand- 





ful of men, he fearlessly attacked and defeated large 
bodies of the restless Hazara and Nukderi tribes, wher- 
ever they were to be found. His personal courage, and 
extraordinary bodily powers, astonished and daunted 
the rude mountaineers. He often had not more than 
seventy or eighty of his trusty followers along with him, 
when he surprised them in their tents, slew their war- 
riors, and drove off their flocks. When repeated and 
bloody discomfitures, in which they found themselves 
vanquished at their own warfare, had produced the 
natural effect on their minds, he followed up his mea- 
sures of hostility by a steady course of conciliatory 
kindness. The tribes, when thus courted by the rough 
and hardy hero whom they dreaded and admired, will- 
ingly transferred to him their services. . He, in the end, 
not only reduced them to order (and they never were 
kept in such order as by him), but so completely se- 


cured their attachment, that those barbarous tribes 


Gets the 
government 
of Zem{n- 
DAwer, 

a. H. 888, 
a. vd. 1483 ; 


and of 
Farrah. 


ever after, and under all changes of fortune, continued 
the unshaken supporters of Zulnun and his family. 

His success in these difficult operations, which occu- 
pied him three or four years, was so acceptable to the 
Sultan, that he soon after bestowed on him the govern- 
ment of Zemin-Dawer. This province, which stretches 
from the roots and valleys of the Hazéra mountains, 
along the right bank of the Helmend till its union with 
the Arghandab river, which joins it from Kandahar, is 
one of the richest and most fertile countries in these 
parts. To this was added the district of Farrah, to the 
west, which lies between the hills and Sistan. He also 
extended his influence over the Germsir (or warm 
country), a province composed of the deep and narrow 
tract of low hot lands, lying chiefly along the lower 
course of the Helmend. 

By these conquests, and by his influence with the 
Hazéra and Kipchak tribes, who dwelt in the hills and 
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wilds of Kandahar, the power of this able and successful cuap. m1. 


chief had become very formidable. The fame of his 
exploits, and of his conquests, regularly reached Herat ; 
and were at first so agreeable to the Khakan, that he 
honoured Ztlinun with the Tugh, or horsetail standard * 
or banner, which marked a high rank among the no- 
bility. But, in a short time after, his continued pro- 
gress and growing reputation naturally excited alarm 
in a jealous court, in an age when every successful 
leader aimed at independence. He was recalled ; and, 
his plans not being yet ripe for execution, he at once 
obeyed, and appeared in the presence of his sovereign ; 
where his respectful and prudent behaviour went far to 
gain the Khakan’s good opinion, and to remove the 
doubts that had been entertained of his fidelity. 

At this period, the intrigues in the royal Haram had 
given rise to several parties at the court of Herat. 
Badi-ez-zemaén Mirza, the eldest son of the Khakan, 
was filled with apprehensions by no means groundless, 
lest his father, acting under the influence of Khadija 
Begum, his favourite wife, might be induced to prefer 
to the succession, her son Muzaffer Husein Mirza, who 
was also the Sultan’s favourite child; though, accord- 
ing to Baber, who knew him personally, he had nothing 
in his mind or manners to justify this partiality.T 
Zilnin, who saw the unsteady footing on which he 
was placed at the court of Herat, rather encouraged 


Rewarded 
with the 
Tigh. 


Recalled. 


Parties at 
Herét. 


the discontent of the elder brother, whom he gained - 


over, and particularly attached to himself. By this 
prince’s advice, Zilnuin now discharged all his followers, 
renounced every appearance of state, and lived in a 
private and retired manner; still, however, showing 
himself from time to time in the presence. This quiet 
and prudent demeanour produced its effect. At the 

* Rather cowtail, it being made t+ Tarikhe-Sind, fol. 73,74. Mem. 


of the tail of the kités or mountain of Baber, p. 186. 
cow. t Mem. of Baber, p. 179. 
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BooK 1. end of about one year, his situation was at length taken 
into consideration, in the royal council; on which 
occasion Badi-ez-zeman, who was present, but afraid to 
appear directly to favour Zulnun, proposed that he 
should forthwith be appointed to the government of 
Kandahar, which was then vacant; a situation which, 
he said, hardly any officer of rank would willingly 
accept of, as the climate had always hitherto, in the 
course of two or three years, cut off those who held it. 
And he added that, should the same fate attend the 
new governor, it might only relieve his majesty of a 
subject whom he could spare* ; while, if he survived, 
means never would be wanting of reducing him to his 
Zainin §=6 duty. The proposal was approved of ; the abilities of 
wKands. Ztlnin, for quieting the province, were undoubted ; 
nee and the Mirza was commissioned to inform him of this 
mark of imperial favour, and to invest him, on the 
part of the Khakan, his father, with a dress of honour, 
accompanied by a horse richly caparisoned, a standard, 
and kettle-drum, marks of high distinction, usually 
granted on such an occasion. Zulnun, sensibly alive 
to this active proof of the Mirza’s friendship, granted 
him a writing by which he bound himself to support 
him with life and soul, and to attend on his call, 
without hesitation or delay, under any circumstances 
whatever, —evidently implying, even against the Khékan 
himself. 
ae But Zulnuin had not yet had his audience of leave; 
vatels= and the suspicions of his fidelity, which had been | 
evaded rather than quieted, might still prevent his 
being allowed to take possession of his government. 
Aware of this, he lost no time in despatching orders to 
his eldest son, Shah Beg, and several of his most 
trusty Arghtin and Terkhan officers, to join him im- 
mediately in Khords4n. Their arrival, as they might 





* The malady so fatal at Kan- Tarikhe-Sind, fol. 
dahar was the Marze-Viba. See 
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be considered in the light of hostages for his fidelity, 
tended in some degree to remove suspicions of any 
sinister intention. Still, however, delays were inter- 
posed by the suspicions of the Khakan; and the dis- 
orders of Kandahar went on increasing; till at length 
the princes his sons and the chief ministers were com- 
pelled to represent to him, that the troubled state of 
the province most urgently required the presence of a 
governor; a representation which was speedily followed 
by an intimation to Zulntin that it would be necessary 
for him instantly to set out by himself, leaving his son 
and suite behind him at the court. Delighted with 
the pretext which this sudden notice afforded for his 
departure, he secretly, without taking leave, set out 
by night, accompanied by his son, his nobles and troops, 
but leaving all his heavy baggage and servants; and, 
having had everything previously prepared, hastened 
with all possible speed towards his government. Nothing 
was known of his departure for several days, when an 
officer sent to Zulntin’s house, to desire him to put off 
his departure till the festival of the Nurdz or vernal 
equinox was over, reported, on his return, that Zulnun 
had already set out, with his family; but that his 
servants, camels, baggage, and equipage of every de- 
scription, were still at his house. When some of the 
courtiers observed, that such being the case he would 
speedily return; ‘“ No,” said the aged monarch, “ I 
have seen Zulnun for the last time.” 

The state of affairs in the court of Herat made it 
advisable rather to overlook than to punish this insult. 
A firmén followed Zulnun, confirming him in the 
government of Kandahar, but requiring his presence at. 
court. The messenger overtook him at Farrah. He 
received the mandate with affected devotion and hu- 
mility, declaring that it was the most earnest wish of 
his heart, after visiting his family, who were only two 
stages off, to accompany the messenger back to the 
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foot of the throne. He, however, went on to Kandahar, 
where he assembled a council of his relations, his tribes- 
men, and the principal chiefs attached to his interest, 
and laid before them the imperial requisition ; which all 
of them, of course, insisted on his declining. To their 
instances he affected unwillingly to yield. The mes- 
senger, who was present, was soon after honourably 
dismissed with rich presents and a respectful reply: 
and the Sultan well saw that no hopes were left of his 
finding an obedient or faithful subject in Zulnun.* 

The Arghun chief now applied himself, for some time, 
to the task of consolidating his authority, and of orga- 
nising his military resources. These were ample; but 
the great diversity both in the physical structure of his 
dominions, which stretched over savage mountains, rich 
plains, and sandy desert; and in the manners and habits 
of the tribes by which they were peopled, which in 
general were barbarous and unsettled, of various races 
and speaking different tongues, made the task no easy 


one. In this business he was ably assisted by his son 


who takes 


Shah Shujaa Beg, who, when only a boy, had accom- 
panied him in his most perilous forays and expeditions, 
in which he had displayed an ardent but regulated 
valour. They extended their territory to the south, 
over the wild tracts of plain and rugged and broken 
mountains that lie in that direction, reducing Pishin, 
Shal, and Mustung, as far as the very borders of the 
Baluch country, and of Siwistan. 

The intrigues in the Haram of Sultan Husein Mirza 


- terminated at length in the rebellion of Badi-ez-zeman 


Mirza. That prince, who soon after his revolt was 
defeated by his father, fled, as we have seen, to Kunduz 
to Khosrou Shah, then in the height of his power; 
whence, after a short stay, he crossed the mountain to 
take refuge with Zulnun, by whom he was received with 


* Tarikhe-Sind, fol. 75, 76.; Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 432. 
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every mark of distinction; and, among other offerings, 
received from him a present of forty thousand sheep at 
one time. He was entertained with royal pomp, and 
ere long married the daughter of Zuilnin Beg, a con- 
nection which drew closer than ever the bonds of union 
between the Prince and his supporter. In the mean- 
while the Prince’s son, Muhammed Momin Mirza, who 
had been driven to revolt in Asterdbdd, having been 
defeated on the same day with his father, was taken 
prisoner, and carried to Herat. There he was closely 
confined in the castle of Ekhtiar-ed-din; and soon after 
put to death, by an order said to have been procured 
by the favourite Begum from her uxorious husband, 
while in a state of intoxication.* 

Sultan Husein Mirza, offended at the princely re- 
ception given to his rebellious son by a subject of his 
own, marched into his territories with a formidable 
army, for the purpose of chastising him. Zulnun, 
seeing no hope of success from open resistance in the 
field, ordered the whole grain, cattle, and provisions 
that lay in the line of march of the advancing army, 
to be carried into the strong forts of the country ; and, 
making a desert of his own territory, presented only a 
barren waste to the invader. He appointed his eldest 
son, Shah Beg, to defend Kandahér; and Muhammed 
Mokim, another of his sons, to guard the Zemin-Dawer ; 
while he himself retired into the fort of Peshengf, and 
Badi-ez-zem4n into another stronghold. As the Sultan 
advanced, by Farrah to the Germsir and the Zemin- 
Dawer, he found no enemy to encounter; but at the 
same time nothing was procurable by which he could 
subsist his troops. Scarcity began to prevail, and fa- 
mine was about to follow. To retreat, through a bare 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 44. 46. Ta- tion of the Lora and Surkhab. He 
rikhe-Sind, fol. 78—81. is said to have rendered it so strong 

+ Probably Sira Kila, or Kila that not even a pismire could crawl 
Abdalla, in Pishin, near the junc- into it.— Tar, Sind. 
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waste with troops exhausted as his Were, was impos- 
sible; and his great army was on the point of dispersing 
to shift every man for himself, when he was saved by the 
timidity of the governor of Bist *, on the Helmend, who 
surrendered the fort entrusted to his care, on the very 
first summons. Had he held out only for two days, 
the ruin of the imperial army was inevitable. In this 
fort the provisions that had been driven in from the 
surrounding country were found collected; and the 
stores which it contained enabled the Sultan and his 
army to retrace their steps to the capital, through the 
wasted plains they had so recently traversed. 

In the early part of the ensuing spring the Khakan 
allowed a number of his, soldiers to return for a short 
time to their homes, to refresh themselves after this 
campaign, and to prepare for another which he had re- 
solved to make; while he himself, in his camp at the 
Auleng-Nishin near Herat, indulged at his ease in all 
the usual pleasures and amusements of a voluptuous 
court. But he had to do with an active enemy. News 
of the careless way in which he lay having reached the 
Germsir, Badi-ez-zeman and Shah Beg formed the plan 
of taking him by surprise. Accompanied by three 
thousand chosen horse, in five or six days, they reached 
Sebzawar, where their approach was discovered by 
Feridin Husein Mirza, one of the Khakan’s sons, who 
sent messenger after messenger to alarm his father. 
The news spread consternation in Auleng-Nishin. 
Orders were despatched to Herat, to put the city in a 
state of defence; and the charge of it was committed 
to the celebrated Amir Ali Shir, who combined in his 
own person the characters of a distinguished soldier, 
poet, and statesman. A ditch was hastily begun to be 
drawn round the camp, and strong bodies of troops 
posted in advance. Meanwhile, scouts and expresses 


* Or Bost. + Baber’s Mem. p. 62., Tarikhe- 
Sind, MS. fol. 80, 81. 
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in rapid succession continued to bring word that the Cuap. 111. 
invaders were hastening on without slackening rein; ~_ 
and it was the general belief, that, had they gone straight Falts. 
on, while the alarm and confusion still prevailed, in- 
stead of halting at Isferdin, a whole night, to rest them- 
selves, they must have succeeded in their attempt. In 
the course of the next morning two considerable bodies 
of men from different quarters unexpectedly joined the 
imperial camp; so that the invaders, when they came 
near it, saw, from the numbers and state of preparation 
of their enemy, that there was not a hope of success ; 
and hastened, without loss of time, to make good their 
retreat; which they effected, by their own speed, or by 
the confusion into which their unexpected approach 
had thrown their enemy.* | 

To atone for this disappointment, Zulnun and the Tbe confe- 
Prince soon after raised an army, composed of all the vate Khey- 
military strength of Kandahdér, Zemin-Ddwer, and 4" 
Ghiur, besides a body of Hazdras, Nukderis, and Kip- 
chaks, and entered Khorasan, plundering and laying 
waste the country. The Khaékaén was preparing to 
meet them in the field, when a negotiation was opened, 
by some saintly men, the usual mediators of the time. 
A request was made on the part of the Prince to have 
Sistan granted to him. This the Khakdn peremptorily 
refused, and hostilities were about to recommence ; when 
Mir Ali Shir, who was a personal friend of the Khakan, 
hastening from Herat to the camp, prevailed upon him paciacs- 
to agree to the terms, and to grant Sisté4n and Farrah “*"- 
to Badi-ez-zeman ; after which the two armies separated, 
and the Prince proceeded to his new principality. 

But the causes of dissension lay too deep to be They again 
instantly removed. No sooner had Sultan Husein p™* 


Khorasan. 
marched from his capital for Asterabad, to quell the 





* Tarikhe-Sind, fol. 81—83. + End of Sefer, a.n. 904, Begg. 
Baber’s Mem. p. 62. Oct. a. p. 1498. Tarikhe-Sind, fol. 
83—85. 
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Book 1. rebellion of another of his sons, than the Prince and 
Zulnun, availing themselves of his absence, once more 
issued forth at the head of an army, chiefly composed 
of Hazdras and other hill-tribes; drove off the cattle, 
and ruined the property of the Amirs in the interest 
of the Khakan, and of his favourite son Mozeffer ; and 
approached Herat. Mir Ali Shir, who had been left 
governor of the place, had used every means that skill 
and activity could employ for fortifying and provisioning 
the city. Zulnun, leaving Badi-ez-zeman with the 
bulk of the army at Ubeh, pushed on nearer to the 
capital ; when various persons, who yet remained in the 
adjoining villages, waited on him with congratulatory 
offerings ; and informed him, that, several armies were 
on their march from different quarters to protect the 
capital, and were at that moment near at hand. Zul- 
nun despatched an express to communicate this inform- 
ation to the Prince, who joined him in Likal-khana. 
The imperial troops issuing from Baghat*, Zulnuin 
attacked them in the Auleng-Nishin, and victory de- 
clared for the confederates. They now encamped at 
the Auleng-Nishin, the usual camp of the Khakan; 

Beers but soon moved to Pul-Mal4n, and summoned the 
city. Mir Ali Shir, however, faithful to his trust, de- 
clared his determination to hold it out to the last ex- 
tremity; and, during a siege of forty days, bravely 
repelled all attacks of the enemy. By this time, news 
of the emperor’s approach was received at Herat. Mir 
Ali Shir, who was attached to Badi-ez-zem4n, imme- — 
diately wrote to inform him of the fact, advising him 
to raise the siege. He accordingly moved away to 
Pul-Salaér, and thence to the Murghab; where he was 
soon after joined by the force of Badghis and Chichektu, 


* I know not whether there is a ‘‘ gardens” of the rich Hirwis. 
suburb called Baghat, at Herat ; or, Pul-Malan is the name of the 
if the name is merely applied to the river that passes near Herat, and 
collection of suburban houses and probably of a village on it. 
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and by Shah Beg with a select body of men from Kan- 
dahar. The governor of Merv having refused to sur- 
render, Shah Beg, with his mountaineers, assaulted the 
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place with such fury, that, after an attack maintained “"” 


from morning till noon, that important place was carried. 

Meanwhile the Khakén had returned to Herat; but 
the army which he had brought from Asteraébad was 
quite disorganised, from the fatigue of a long continued 
and hurried march; and he found his other troops dis- 
pirited by their late discomfiture. The Prince, too, had 
probably a strong party in his father’s council. Sultan 
Husein began to incline to peace, and a treaty was in 
due time concluded; by which the province of Balkh, 
which Badi-ez-zeman had formerly enjoyed, was bestowed 
on him anew, with the title of Humayun Khakani, 
while Sistan, the province he now held, was made over 
to Amir Sultan Ali, a brother of Zulntin. 

A circumstance soon occurred, however, which showed 
how unwillingly this sacrifice was made by the Khakan. 
The governor of the fort of Lash, a dependency of 
Sistan,—being discontented with Sultan Ali, his new 
master,— sent privately to the Khakan to inform him, 
that such was the general feeling in his favour, that, if 
one of the young princes were to appear in Sistan, the 
whole country would at once declare for him. In con- 
sequence of this invitation, [bn Husein Mirza, one of 
the Khakan’s sons, was despatched into Sistan with two 
thousand horse. He advanced and stationed himself at 
a town called Uki. But he had to do with an active 
enemy. Zulnin had heard of his motions, and instantly 
pushed on towards him, accompanied by his son, Shah 
Beg. He got near the Mirza’s camp in the morning, 
while he was yet asleep, and his troops dispersed to 
plunder or forage. The Mirza, when roused, advanced 
bravely to meet the enemy, with about three hundred of 
his cavalry, who happened to be still around him. He 
had hardly moved off his ground, when Zulnfin, with a 
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Book. superior force, closed in upon him on every side. 
Though thus taken as in a snare, the Mirza fought 
valiantly ; but was wounded by Mir Fazil Kokiltash, an 
Arghun officer, and forced to retreat. Zulntn suf- 
fered him to escape, and directed that neither he nor 
his troops should be molested in their way back to 
Herat.* 
High repu- | These repeated successes had spread far and wide the 
tation of reputation of Zulnin. This was farther increased by 
the expedition of his son, Muhammed Mokim, against 
a.u.909, Kabul, and the conquest of that kingdom, — events 
ap. 1504. that extended the sphere of his direct influence, from 
Conquest of the desert of Khorasan nearly to the borders of India; 
abut, and from the Parapamisan mountains to Mekrdn. It is 
said, however, that the hoary politician did not approve 
of this last extension of the power of his family. Kabul 
was not, like the other dominions which he possessed, 
dependent on Herdt; but an independent kingdom, the 
throne of which had long been filled by princes of the 
family of Taimur. By the expulsion of one of these 
was it acquired; and, so venerable was the name of the 
great conqueror, in these regions, that the right to fill 
a throne was still considered as belonging almost exclu- 
sively to his race. Zflnun might reasonably suppose, 
that the direct occupation of such a kingdom put him 
too much in opposition to the reigning families, and 
too soon unmasked his views of entire independence. 
But while, in public, he chided his son for the impolitic 
and unauthorised usurpation, he at the same time in- | 
structed him as to the fittest means by which his new 
acquisition could be maintained. We have seen that 
the possession of Kabul and Ghazni was but a short- 
a.u.910, lived triumph, as the arrival of Baber, from the north, 
4». 159. soon after wrested them from his grasp. 


andi On the death of Sultan Husein Mirza, Zilnun’s im- 


May, ‘ 
—- 1506. * Tarfkhe-Sind. MS. ff. 88, 89. + Tarikhe-Sind. ff. 89,90. Bé- 


ber’s Mem. ut supra. 
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portance received an ample increase. He became the 
prime minister and chief adviser of Badi-ez-zemadn Mirza 
during his short and divided sovereignty in Khorasan. 
Considerable additions were then made to his govern- 
ment, especially on the skirts of the mountains on the 
side of the Herat. We are told by Baber, who knew 
him, that, though a brave, frank, and hardy soldier, he 
wanted compass of mind, was profoundly ignorant, very 
deficient in judgment, superstitious, and ridiculously 
open to flattery. His weakness in this respect was 
partly the cause of his death. When he was minister 
at Herat, and the Uzbek invasion engrossed the 
thoughts of all, some servile holy men and Mullas 
assured him that they had had communication with the 
celestial spheres, and that the glorious title of “ Lion 
of God” * had been bestowed on him by the divine 
decree ; that he was predestined to defeat the Uzbeks, 
and to take the whole of them prisoners. Zulnun, who 
was a slave to the superstition of his day, returned 
thanks to the Almighty for having been selected as the 
instrument of so noble an achievement, the certainty of 
which he unhesitatingly believed; so that, when Sheibani, 
pushing into Khorasan, cut off the communication of 
the Mirzas with each other, and defeated the troops 
which fell in his way, Zalnun resolutely kept his ground, 
with about a hundred and fifty horse, expecting the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. Sheibdani’s profane bar- 
barians, however, speedily surrounded, and, by immense 
superiority of numbers, disarmed him and his followers. 
His head was afterwards struck off, to be presented to 
the Khan. Such was the end of Zulnun’s active life. 
His sons succeeded him in his extensive territories, in 
which he had nearly become independent.f 

When the Arghiun brothers, —his sons Shah Shujaa 
Beg and Mokim,—by the progress of Sheibani’s success, 


* Hezéber Alla. + Baber’s Mem. pp. 186—222. 
T.2 
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saw the whole family of Sultan Husein Mirza dis- 
persed or slain, and the throne of Herat occupied by a 
Tartar chief, who had hitherto laid prostrate whatever 
opposed him, they naturally looked around for some 
one able to protect them in the hour of danger; and 
Baber presented himself as at once the nearest and 
most efficient ally within their reach; recommended 
perhaps the more from the influence of ancient opinion, 
being now the only remnant of the house of the great 
Taimur that preserved even the appearance of power. 
While the Uzbeks were busy overrunning Khorasan, 
the brothers, he tells us, repeatedly despatched am- 
bassadors to him, with letters containing humble pro- 
fessions of service and submission; and he adds, that 
Mokim, in one of these letters, explicitly called upon 
him to hasten to his assistance. The extent of this 
submission and invitation it is not easy to ascertain. 
In the alarm into which they had been thrown, they 
may have used terms of humility of which they after- 
wards repented; while, on the other hand, Baber may 
not have been unwilling to give to the submissive style 
of courtesy common in eastern letters and verbal com- 
munications, a literal interpretation, as implying a 
real intention to submit to his authority, which was 
not intended. However that may be, with all the 
ardour and impatience of youth and ambition, he 
listened to the call, taking it in the sense that he de- 
sired ; and instantly obeyed. 

We have seen that the civil wars, which had changed 


the government of K4bul and Ghazni so often in the 


course of a few years, joined to the march and ravages 
of armies, had made the summer after Badber’s re- 
turn from Khordsan one of great scarcity and dis- 
tress throughout his kingdom. But it was not his 
dominions alone that at this time suffered from the 
ravages of war. As he advanced on his march to- 
wards Kandahar, he was met at Ghazni by numbers 
of fugitives, the wreck of the army of Khorasan; 
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and by some of the females of the royal house of Herat, 
and among others his own affianced bride, who were 
flying from that capital. At Kilat* he came upon 
a caravan of Indian merchants, whom, contrary to 
the advice of his officers, but following his own in- 
variable practice, and in compliance with sound feel- 
ings of justice, which in the end coincide with those 
of sound policy, as Baber found on this and on other 
occasions, he did not proceed to plunder as they ex- 
pected; though, impelled by his necessities, he levied a 
contribution from them. After he had passed Kilat, 
Khan Mirza and Abdal Rizak Mirza his cousins, who 
had both lately been his rivals, and sat on the throne of 
Kabul, joined him; with many other persons of im- 
portance, who were flying before the Uzbeks. He now 
despatched envoys to inform the Arghun brothers of his 
approach, calling upon them to concert measures along 
with him against Sheibaéni Khan.t 

But the policy of these princes had undergone an 
important change. Soon after his victory, Sheibdni 
had turned his views to Kandahar, and the other pos- 
sessions of the Khakaén in that quarter. He had even 
advanced by Farrah, as far as the Germsir, to enforce 
his claims, when an embassy from Shah Beg reached 
his camp, tendering the submission of the Arghuns, and 
offering on their part to read the public prayer and 
strike the coin in his name. Sheibani, satisfied with 
this readiness to acknowledge his sovereignty, accepted 
their submission, and marched in another direction, to 
reduce the other portions of the wide extended kingdom 
that had fallen under his power, as the fruit of his 
victories. To Baber’s requisition, therefore, they 
returned such answers as showed that they had no 
intention of submitting to him as their lawful lord. 
On the contrary, they affected to treat him as an equal. 

* Now Kilate Ghilji. Tar. Resh. f. 160.; Ferishta, v. ii. 


{ Baber’s Mem. pp. 224, 225.; pp. 26, 27. 
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Béber’s proposals for a compromise being thus re- 
pulsed, he prepared for action ; and, as his army was not 
numerous, he proceeded with much caution. He di- 
rected his march along the course of the streams that 
flow towards Kandahar, till he came near Baba Hasan 
Abdal and Khalishék. He next moved to a meadow 
near Kandahar; but did not think of engaging there, 
the ground being broken by villages and trees. As his 
troops, in the march from Khildt, had suffered much 
from hunger, nearly a half of them had gone out to 
forage and to collect sheep, cattle, and what else was 
required. At this moment, the Arghuns were found 
to be advancing on them. Baber instantly put his men 
in order, without waiting for the foragers. His whole 
number of regular troops was only about two thousand, 
of whom one half were absent. The Arghuns, who had 
at least four or five thousand regularly armed, exceeded 
them many times in number, and had probably ex- 
pected to come upon them unprepared as well as scat- 


tered. Baber says, that he never had his men better 
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disciplined and trained than at that time. They not 
only stood their ground against the superior force of 
the enemy, who were commanded by Shah Beg in 
person, having under him officers of great experience ; 
but charged them in turn, and in the end broke through 
and put them to flight; and, such was their success, 
that they cut off the communication of Shah Beg with 
the fort,—neither he nor his brother being able to regain 
the town, which soon surrendered to the victor, with 
all its treasures and the families of the vanquished. 
Shah Beg fled to his southern possessions of Shal and 
Mustung, in the desert; while Mokim retired westward 
to Zemin-Dawer. The spoil of the city was magnifi- 
cently rich. The wealth, collected in the course of the 
long and fortunate life of Zulnuin Beg, was brought out 
and liberally divided by Baber among his followers. 
The number of horses, camels, and mules, the quantity 
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of rich silk stuffs and fine linen, of tents with awnings 
of velvet, and other rich clothes, besides gold and silver 
coin, was immense. To save the trouble of counting 
the money and specie, it was divided by weight, and 
enriched all the army. Baber bestowed Kandahar 
upon his brother, Nasir Mirza, and then hastened back 
with his army to Kabul. Sheibdéni Khan was too vigi- 
lant an enemy, to render it safe to linger needlessly so 
near him.* 

Accordingly, Baber had not returned more than a 
week to Kabul, when he learned that Sheibani was busily 
employed in besieging Kandahar. When Mokin, after 
his defeat, retired to Zemin-Dawer, he sent to invite 
Sheibéni to his succour. That active prince, without 
loss of time, hastened by forced marches through the 
hill-country between Herat and Kandahar; in hopes of 
surprising Baber, whom he trusted to find yet indulg- 
ing himself in the conquered city, free from care, in 
the full enjoyment of his victory. His plan was in part 
defeated by the sagacity of Kasim Beg, Baber’s old and 
favourite minister, who had advised the speedy march 
back to Kabul; but Sheibdéni laid siege to Kandahar, 
in which Baber’s brother, Nasir Mirza, was shut up. 

This news filled the young Sultan, and his adherents, 
with well-founded alarm. The power and talents of 
Sheibani were too well known to them, by long and 
painful experience, and their own weakness was too 
visible, to admit of a hope that he could be resisted in 
the open field, in the present state of Baber’s affairs. 
The conquest of Khordsdn had added immensely to the 
previous power and reputation of the terrible Uzbek. 
At a council,—held for the purpose of deciding what 
course ought to be pursued in this difficult emergency, 
—such was the alarm diffused by Sheibani’s prowess and 
power, that it was considered as hopeless even to at- 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 220—2380.; Tarikhe-Sind. ff. 91—94. 
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tempt the defence of the country of Kabul; and it was, 
therefore, judged to be most advisable to escape the 
coming tempest, by trying the fate of an inroad either 
into Badakhshan or India. Opinions were divided be- 
tween the two; but Baber’s wishes, which turned to- 
wards India, decided the question. Leaving, in Kabul, 
his cousin Abdal Rizak, the late king, he marched down 
the Kabul river for the Indus. To leave his rival 
master of the capital, may look like the dictate of list- 
less despair. But he probably thought, that the long 
connection of that prince’s ancestors with the kingdom 
afforded the best chance, when the great body of his 
own troops were withdrawn, of uniting in his favour the 
force of the country; and Baber may have trusted to 
his own talents, and to the ascendency which he had 
gained over his rival by success, for recovering the 
throne, at a future time, in case of the retreat of the 
Uzbeks. Yet the influence regained at this period by 
Abdal Rizdk may reasonably be supposed to have had 


' gome connection with the revolution which soon after 


followed in his favour. 

When Baber began his march towards the low coun- 
tries on the side of Lamghan, the robber tribes, who 
possess the intervening passes, seeing him apparently 
abandon his lately acquired kingdom, and in full march 
for the Indus, following their usual policy, attempted 
to obstruct his progress; in the very line of march 
which has since become so memorable by the disasters 
of a British army. “ We proceeded on our route by 
way of Khurd-Kabul,” says Baber; “ on reaching Surkh 
Rebat, we passed Kurtk Sadi by the hill-pass. The 
Afghans who inhabit between Kabul and Lamghan are 
robbers and plunderers even in peaceable times. Fer- 
vently do they pray to God for such times of confusion 
as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. When 


* Little Kabul. 
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they understood that I had abandoned Kabul and was cuapr. 1. 
marching for Hindustan, their usual insolence was in- , > i507 
creased tenfold. Even the best disposed among them were -%. 
then bent on mischief ; and things came to such lengths 
that the morning we marched from Jagdalik, the Af- 
ghans, through whose country we were to pass, —such 
as the Khizer-Khail, the Shimu-khail*, the Khirilji, 
and the Khugiani, —determined to obstruct our march 
through the Kotal (or hill-pass) of Jagdalik, and drew up mad Jee 
on the hill that lies on the north, beating their drums, =~ 
brandishing their swords, and raising terrific shouts. As 
soon as we had mounted, I ordered the troops to ascend 
the hill and attack the enemy, each in the direction 
nearest to him. They accordingly advanced, and making 
their way by any valley, ravine, or other approach 
they could discover, got near them; upon which the 
Afghans, after standing an instant, took to flight, with- 
out even shooting an arrow. After driving off the 
Afghans, we reached the top of the ascent.” | Descend- 
ing to the district of Nangenhar, he halted before the 
fort of Adinapur, now Jelaélabad; a name which has be- 
come memorable in the annals of British India. Here 
Baber separated his army into four divisions, which he 
sent in different directions, to plunder and lay waste 
the country of the Afghans, who at that period seem 
not to have acknowledged even a nominal subjection to 
the crown of Kabul. In these operations he passed the 
time, waiting for news from the west. As the alarm 
gradually subsided, he sent back some troops to Kabul ; 
while he proceeded, himself, to survey the country 
upon the Cheghanserdi river, and to plunder the in- 
habitants. f | 

He was not long of receiving news which determined snetpéni 
his return to Kabul. Sheibéni Khan had no sooner 
appeared before Kandahar, than the city was given up, 





takes 
Kandahér, 


* Or, Himu-khail. t Baber’s Mem. pp. 232, 233.; 
1 Baber’s Mem. p. 232. Tarikhe-Sind. f. 95. 
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Nasir Mirza and the garrison retiring into the citadel. 
This fortress was vigorously assailed ; mines were run 
under the defences, and sprung; and the place must 
infallibly have fallen, in the course of a few days more, 
when Sheibani learned that the fort of Nirehtu*, east 
of Herat, in which he had left the females of his family, 
had been surprised by a sudden rising in that neigh- 
bourhood. Without delay he made Nasir Mirza pro- 
posals for an accommodation, which were readily agreed 
to, when he hurried back towards Herat. Nasir, who 
had found his situation in Kandahar too full of dif- 
ficulty to give him any prospect of successfully main- 
taining himself there, was glad to yield up the citadel, 
and retreated to Ghazni. By Sheibani’s orders, and 
perhaps as a consequence of the capitulation, the 
Arghuns were immediately restored to the possession 
of both the town and citadel; and all the rest of the 
province submitted to them once more. f 

Though it was now the middle of winter, Baber, on 


_ receiving the news of these occurrences, returned to 


Kabul, and abandoned the idea of advancing into Hin- 
dustan. He gave Ghazni to Nasir Mirza, and Nangenhar 
and other districts of Kaébul to Abdal Rizak Mirza. 
Khan Mirza, when Baber marched from Kabul for Hin- 
dustan, had, with his permission, set out for Ba- 
dakhshan, in hopes of gaining for himself a settlement 
in that country. He was accompanied by a number 
of his friends and followers, and in particular by his 
grandmother, Shah Begum, who was a princess of the 
ancient royal family of that little kingdom. 

It was at this time that Baber assumed the title of 
Padshah, or Emperor.f{ Till then, as he himself in- 


* Nirehtu or Kaliin wasastrong league and a half in length, and so 
fortress, not far from Herat, in the narrow that two men could not walk 
Badghis district, It was situated abreast. Hist. des Mongols, vol. i. 
on the top of a rock ; and, in order p. 242. 
to reach it, it is said to have becn + Baber’s Mem. p. 233. 
necessary to march along a path a $ Many descendants of ‘Taimur 
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forms us, none of the family of Taimur Beg, even when cnap. m1. 
on the throne, had assumed any other title than that 
of Mirza. His reasons for this assumption he does not 
explain. But, as Sultan Husein Mirza, who had long 
been regarded as the head of the family of Taimur, 
was dead, and his children slain or dispersed; and, as 
he himself was the only individual of that great House 
who now filled a throne, it is probable that he imagined 
it might be advantageous to his interest, as it was 
flattering to his vanity, to assume some title that might 
mark the high eminence on which he stood as the head 
of so illustrious a dynasty.* 

But fate was not yet tired of persecuting Baber. piscontent 
Not long after his return to his capital, he was involved Sienna, 
in new dangers. He had owed his success in Kébul 
chiefly to the troops who had revolted from Khosrou 
Shah, and joined him, as he travelled with a handful of 
ragged and wayworn followers, from Karatigin to the 
Hindu-kush mountains. The most powerful body that 
had come over to him consisted of some tribes of 
Moghuls, who, under their native chiefs, had for some 
time possessed a great ascendency near Hissd4r and 
Kunduz. He had besides been joined by some unset- 
tled Turkomans, and others, from the same quarter. 

All these, under Khosrou Shah, had lived nearly at free 
quarters, and had been unlimited lords of the country 
and its wealth. Baber, who during the whole course 
of his life observed a mild but steady discipline, and 
was scrupulous in defending his subjects from oppres- 
sion, after taking these bands into his service, had 
upon many occasions been compelled to check their 
marauding habits, and to punish their licentiousness 





4. dD. 1508, 


had assumed the name of Sultan; Manstr, which was the title em- 
but, that title being often used by ployed by Sultan Husein Mirza, 
secondary Tartar chiefs, and their nearly corresponds with that of Em- 
sons, Baber probably considered it _ peror. 

as inferior or common. Khdkdn e * Baber’s Mem. p. 233. 
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with considerable severity. Whatever was the cause, 
however, they became tired of their new service and 
new master, — no extraordinary event at a period in 
which the common ties even of regular allegiance seem 
to have been loosened in a singular degree, in all the 
countries between the Sirr, the Caspian, and the Indus. 

It appears that these Moghul chiefs, with the leaders 
of the Kunduzis and Hissdris, had not only resolved to 
renounce their allegiance to Baber, but had joined in a 
plot for his destruction. Their plan was to restore 
Abdal-Rizék Mirza, the late king of Kabul, to his throne 
and dominions; and, besides this, to put him in posses- 
sion of Kunduz and Khutlan, on the other side of the 
mountains. They looked back with regret to those rich 
countries from which most of them had lately fled, and 
which they had ruled so long, under the authority of 
Khosrou Shah, so much to their own comfort, so little 
to that of the wretched inhabitants. The conspirators 
and their followers amounted at first to two or three 
thousand excellent soldiers, who were lying in the 
suburbs of Kabul, and in the neighbourhood. Baber’s 
army was encamped not far from Kabul, after a suc- 
cessful expedition against the Mehmend Afghans. He 
had been repeatedly put upon his guard, and hints of 
what was going on had been given him. But, with 
that frankness and freedom from suspicion which were 
a part of his character, he had refused to credit the 
reports. He was therefore taken by surprise. A party 
of the conspirators had been placed in ambush to seize 
him, while he was on his way, by night, from the Char 
Bagh palace, without the city, to another within the 
walls.* He made his escape with difficulty, and 
reached the camp. When the revolt of the Moghul 
chiefs was known there, the effect produced by the 
hews was most unfavourable. Some of his followers 


* Probably about Sefer or Rebi 1508). 
(a. H. 914, June or July, a. p. 
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were panic-struck, not knowing the extent of the defec- cHap. m1. 
tion; others were probably connected with the dis- , y j50, 
affected. In the course of the night following that on 

which the revolt of the Moghuls becaine known, so 

many both of the officers and men disappeared, that, 

in the morning, he could not muster more than five 
hundred horse. It was not personal fear or disaffec- 

tion alone that led to this general defection. Many, 

even of his bravest and most attached troops, deserted 

and repaired to Kabul, to be near their families; 
anxious to save them from the outrages to which the 

wives and children of such as remained with the 
Emperor were likely to be exposed from the unbridled 

licence of the rebellious Moghuls. The camp bazar 

was plundered.* 

The details of Baber’s contest with the revolted Béter's 
chieftains have not been preserved. His own com- 
mentaries are interrupted at the moment of the break- 
ing out of the conspiracy, and an hiatus of eleven 
years follows, which we can but imperfectly supply 
from any other quarter. It appears that, in spite of 
the reduced state of his force, he lost no time, but, 
with his accustomed spirit, marched straight against 
the insurgents. This was one of his most desperate 
rencounters; and much of the final success that crowned 
his arms was due to his singular skill in the use of his 
sword, to his bodily strength, and to his personal 
gallantry. After a long and desperate combat, which 
was fought hand to hand, he broke and routed the 
foe. Baber, in that action, is said to have engaged, in 
single combat, five different champions of the enemy 
most eminent for their prowess; and to have slain or 
put them all to flight in succession.— His heroism and 





* Baber’s Mem. pp. 233—235. Ali Beg Shebgar, Muhammed Ali 
+ The names of the five cham- Sheibani (or Sistani), Nazer Be- 
pions are given, with some variation, hdder Uzbek, Yakub Beg Baber- 
by different authors, They were jeng, and Abdalla Sef-sheken (Fe- 
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desperation appalled his enemies, and reanimated his 
followers. Success crowned his arms. The Moghuls 
were defeated, after a long and severe struggle; and 
fled from Kabul. Abdal Rizdk, his rival, fell into his 
hands in the battle, and was pardoned. But, having 
soon after entered into new cabals, and again risen in 
arms, he was seized and put to death; and Baber once 
more reigned the undisputed sovereign of Kabul and 
Ghazni.* 

While he thus established himself more firmly than . 
ever in his new dominions, his cousin, Khan Mirza, had 
succeeded in mounting the throne of Badakhshan. It 
has been mentioned, that he set out from Kabul for that 
country, when Sheibaéni Khan was besieging Kandahar ; 
and Baber, doubtful to which side to turn, had finally 
resolved on marching for the Indus. Badakhshan had 
long been in a state of confusion, and various com- 
petitors had aimed at the sovereignty. After the ex- 
pulsion of Khosrou Shah, the Uzbeks had attempted to 
conquer it, and failed. Nasir Mirza, Baber’s youngest 
brother, had been more fortunate ; having been joined 
by several chiefs, he was acknowledged as king, and fora 
short period governed the country; but, as we have 
seen, was finally expelled by the Amirs, for alleged 
misgovernment, not many months before this time. 
The troubles still continued; and Shah Begum, who 
was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, King of 
Badakhshan, incited her grandson, Khan Mirza, the 
son of her own daughter by the late Sultan Mahmud | 
Mirza of Samarkand and Hissar, to try his fortune in 
her father’s hereditary dominions. Shah Begum was a 
woman of ambition. Her father’s family boasted of - 
their descent from Alexander the Great. She con- 


rishta and Khafi Khan). Most au- * Tar. Resh. f. 161.; Briggs’s 
thors speak of them as having been Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 29.; Khéfi 
all slain; Mirza Haider says, slain Khan, f. 20. 

or put to flight. 
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tended that they had swayed the sceptre of Badakh- 
shan for three thousand years; that, though herself a 
female, and so incapable of filling the throne, the same 
incapacity did not extend to her grandson, Khan 
Mirza; and that, beyond doubt, her countrymen, who 
were devotedly attached to their ancient race of princes, 


would gladly welcome him. 


Baber had given his con- 


sent, and Khan Mirza set out,—accompanied by his 
grandmother, as well as by Mehr-nigar Khanum, his 
aunt, who, in spite of her nephew Baber’s advice and 
remonstrances, also insisted on accompanying him. 
They found the country nearly partitioned into three 


parts. 


Mirza Ababeker, the ruler and tyrant of Kash- 


ghar, had seized all the Upper Hazaras of Badakhshan *; 
the low grounds and the plain towards Kunduz, the 
richest part of the country, were in the occupation of 
the Uzbeks; while, one Razi-ed-din, a Musulman he- 
retic T, who had been called in from Sistan, possessed a 
large portion of the intermediate country, especially 


towards Khutladn. 


* Hazdrajdt bdlddest. The upper 
districts in Badakhshan were called 
Hazédras. 

+ Rézi-ed-din was a Chirdgh- 
kash (or lamp-extinguisher), a sect 
of the Malahida, or heretics, which 
is described as the very worst of all 
heathenism. According to the im- 
putations of their enemies, they held 
the world to be eternal, and did not 
believe in the resurrection, or in a 
future life; they said, that, in the 
prophet’s time it was incumbent on 
all to follow the ordinances of the 
law ; but that, at the present time, 
the only duty incumbent on man is 
to study the dictates of sound and 
honest reason, and to act in con- 
formity to them; that all other com- 
mands are futile; that sexual inter- 
course is not dependent on marriage, 
nor is kindred a bar to it, whatever 


The portion that still remained in 


be the degree ; travellers they put 
to death to ensure their final sal- 
vation. Tar. Resh. f. 171. 178, 
179. There is evidently some in- 
consistency in this account of their 
tenets. Their name, of Chiradgh- 
kush, was given from the practice 
said to exist at their religious meet- 
ings, where men and women met, 
by night, and where, on the lamp 
being extinguished, indiscriminate in- 
dulgence followed. This is a calumny 
with which mapy different sects have 
been assailed,—from the time of the 
ancient Christians, whose love-feasts 
were so misrepresented, down to 
that of the Manicheans and Ana- 
baptists. The doctrines of these 
Malahida bear a resemblance to those 
of the Ismailia sect, of which they 
were probably a division. 
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the power of the old inhabitants was held by a number 
of petty chieftains and highlanders, proud of their in- 
dependence. These chieftains, on the failure of the 
direct male line of the ancient dynasty, had started up 
in that rugged and mountainous region, and acted each 
as an absolute prince, in his own domain of spreading 
strath or narrow glen, with its adjoining hills. Of 
these, the most powerful and the ablest, at this time, 
was Zobeir of Rach, a man of no family, but who, by 
his conduct and valour, soon gained the ascendency 
over most of the others. 

Khan Mirza’s first entrance into the country was not 
prosperous. He had pushed forward to meet with Zo- 
beir, and to announce the coming of the Begum, when 
he fell in with a detachment of the army of Ababeker, 
which attacked and dispersed his few followers. He 
himself fled, and escaped to Zobeir. Shah Begum, his 
aunt, and the other ladies who followed behind, were 
surprised and carried off to Ababeker, in whose prisons 
they died, after much cruel suffering. Zobeir, at first, 
treated the Mirza with some honour and respect; but 
soon, finding probably that his presence, deprived of 
his mother’s influence, did not add so much to the 
means of resisting the invaders as had been expected, 
ceased to show him even the most ordinary attention, 
reduced his establishment to two or three servants, and 
seems to have kept him as a prisoner at large. After 
some time, however, Yusef Ali Gokulddsh, an old and 
attached servant of Khan Mirza, formed a conspiracy _ 
against Zobeir, whom he assassinated by night, and 
succeeded in raising his master to the throne of Bad- 
akhshan, which he continued to hold for about twelve 
years, down to the period of his death.* 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 231. 12.; have died a. a. 926, (a. n. 1520). 
Tar. Resh. f. 160, 161. 172. 178. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 37.; 
197, 198.; Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 3. ‘Tar. Resh. f. 284. 

Khafi Khan, f. 20. He seems to 
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Though Khan Mirza thus attained his immediate ob- 
ject, his situation in Badakhshan was far from being 
enviable. Most of the inhabitants, even in the districts 
held by Ababeker and the Uzbeks, as they detested the 
government of strangers, were indeed secretly attached 
to him, but dared not declare themselves. He main- 
tained himself in Kila-Zefer*, a strong castle which had 
been built by Mobarek Shah, one of the chieftains of 
Badakhshan, on whose death it fell to Zobeir, by whom 
he was slain; and it had now come to Khan Mirza, 
who made it his capital. Here, about a year after his 
conquest, he was visited by two men who afterwards 
became remarkable in Asiatic history. 

The one was Sultan Said Khan, a son of the younger 
Khan, who, when defeated by his brother, Sultan Man- 
sur, in the desert, had fled to Andejan ; and afterwards, 
escaping from Jani Beg Sultan, then the ruler of that 
kingdom, who had orders from Sheibani to put him to 
death, had made his way to Kila-Zefer. Here he was 
received with kindness by his cousin Khan Mirza, who 
treated him as well as his very straitened circumstances 
permitted. He remained with him two or three weeks; 
and, during that short period, a party who were about 
the Mirza, and considered him to be a weak man, and 
ill-fitted for governing such a country, offered the 
sovereignty of Kila-Zefer to the Khan, “not half a 
loaf,” says the historian, “ presented on the charger of 
solicitation.” He declined it; saying, that, to accept 
their offer would be unjust and unkind to his cousin, 
who had already endured so many troubles; and con- 
tinued his journey to Kabul.f 

Eighteen days after Sultan Said’s departure, arrived 
the other fugitive, Mirza Haider. When Sheibani 


* While Mobérek was building was of a family called Mozefferi, 
it, he was attacked by the Uzbeks, which formed another coincidence. 
whom he defeated ; hence the name, Tar. Reshidi, f. 172. 

Kila-zefer, Castle of victory. He ¢ Tar. Resh. ff. 173—176. | 
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Khan made that prince’s father be put to death in 
Khorasan, he despatched orders to his nephew, Obeid- 
ulla Sultan of Bokhara, to drown Mirza Haider, then 
only a boy, in the Amu, while on his way to Khorasan. 
Though Obeid-ulla had married Mirza Haider's sister, 
he durst not disobey the dreaded command. Intelli- 
gence of the father’s death had, however, reached one 
of the great spiritual guides of that city; and, under 
his direction, Moulana Muhammed Kazi, his disciple, 
and the tutor of Mirza Haider, exposed himself to all 
the risk of carrying off the young orphan.* He suc- 
ceeded, and, after many difficulties and dangers, reached 
Kila-Zefer, where they were received by Khan Mirza, 
who was Haider’s cousin, with as much hospitality and 
kindness as his poor means allowed. They found him 
with the name of sovereign, indeed, but surrounded by 
factious and turbulent men, and with a very narrow 
territory. He passed his time in little comfort, and 
was sore tried and distressed. He got over that winter 
in the best way he could; and, in the beginning of next 
spring, Shah Razi-ed-din having quarrelled with his 


* The secret information had 
reached Hazret Moulana, a spiritual 
guide of great fame. Mirza Haider's 
tutor, Moulana Muhammed, having 
called on him, was asked,—when he 
meant to set out for Khords4n,—and 
answered, ‘* In the course of a few 
days.” The saintly man bid him 
return in an hour, as he had some- 
thing to say to him. In about an 
hour, when Hazret Moulana's levée 
had left him, and only his confi- 
dential attendants were present, he 
asked Muhammed,— how he had 
suffered Muhammed Husein Mirza 


. to go to Khorés4n? ‘ And now the 


Mirza’s son, too, was going the same 
road.” Moul4ana Muhammed re- 
plied,—that he let him go, trusting to 
the protection of God. The answer 


of Hazret Moulaéna was full of true 
piety and sound sense. Citing the 
example of the prophet Muhammed, 
who, trusting in God, fled from the 
heathen of Mekka, he added, “ My 
advice is this. Trusting in God 
take the Mirza’s son, and flee with 
him ; and if any alarm or danger 
follows, I am answerable for your 
security. But there must be no 
delay.” Mouléna Muhammed, struck 
with his words, instantly set about 
concerting means for the escape, 
which he so successfully effected. 
The circumstances of it, as well as 
those of Sultan Said’s, as related 
at great length by Mfrza Haider, 
are possessed of a very deep in- 
terest.—Tar. Resh. ff. 165—175. 
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followers, they cut off his head, and brought it to Khan 
Mirza. 

This revolution increased his territory, and somewhat 
bettered his circumstances; yet we may judge of the 
difficulties of this petty king by the fact, that when, in 
the course of the ensuing summer, a firman came from 
Baber, desiring Mirza Haider to be sent to Kdbul, there 
was a long and troublesome search before a single re- 
spectable coat could be procured for him. In the end 
of autumn, however, when he had spent about a year in 
Badakhshan, he was despatched with seventeen fol- 
lowers. “We had two horses among us,” says the 
Mirza, “ but no furnishings for the journey; insomuch 
that I had nothing on which to rest at night. Mouldna 
Muhammed, who was a sort of father among us, had 
only a common coarse shawl, such as is worn by the 
lowest class in Badakhshén; whence some notion may 
be formed of the condition of the others.” * 

Mirza Haider arrived in Kabul when Baber, having 
defeated the rebellion of the Moghuls, enjoyed, for about 
two years, more repose than at most other periods of 
his reign. It is seldom that, in such distant transac- 
tions, we have so full an opportunity of entering into 
the private life and character of an eastern prince, as, 
in this instance, the narrative of Mirza Haider affords 
us. Some allowance must be made for the ornate, and, 
sometimes perhaps, inflated style of oriental writing. 
‘* When we reached Kabul,” says he, “ Shiram Taghdi, 
who was my maternal uncle, as well as the Padshah’s, 
came out in Istakbal (honorary procession) to receive 
me; and conveyed me to his house, where I was honour- 
ably entertained. The Padshah also sent to announce, 
that, in three days, the fortunate hour for my being 
presented would arrive, when he would send for me. 

“The full moon of my fortune was now freed from 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 165—179. 
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BOOK I. eclipse, and began to rise on the ascendant to full pros- 
s.v.1509. perity. An order arrived for my waiting on the Em- 


peror. When I came into the presence, his Majesty’s 
happiness-diffusing eye, which fell on me, began, from 
excess of kindness and extreme affection, to shed its 
pearls and rubies of price and felicity upon me. He 
extended to me the hand of favour and of good-fortune. 
After I had bent the knee, I went forward, and he took 
me to the breast of affection, and clasped me to the 
bosom of fatherly love; and there held me for some 
time, not suffering me to fall back, and to show the ac- 


- eustomed marks of respect; but made me sit down by 


his side, and, with a strong feeling of tender-hearted 
emotion, still continued regarding me with the same 
benevolent look, while tears flowed as before. ‘ How 
much,’ said he, ‘have you endured, from the martyrdom 
of the distinguished Beg, and of the Khan your uncle, 
and from the slaughter of your other relations. Praise 


be to God! that you have at length reached me in 


safety. Do not allow yourself to be too much dejected 
by their loss; for, believe me, I stand in their place, and 
whatever favour or affection you could have looked for 
from them, that and more will I show you.’ By ex- 
pressions such as these he soothed me, so that the sense 
of loneliness, of ruin, and banishment was driven from 
my mind. ‘ And who,’ said he, ‘took and carried you 
away?’ I answered, ‘ My tutor, Moul4na Muhammed 
Sadr.’ ‘Send for him,’ he said. The Mouldna was 
brought. As soon as his eye fell upon him, ‘And this,’ 
he said, ‘is Moul4na Muhammed Sadr?’ He called him 
forward, and loaded him with praises. He inquired 
the particulars of our adventures, which the Mouldna 
detailed. He bestowed suitable favours upon him, and 
sent him away delighted. He then said to me, ‘ You 
have not yet waited on Sultan Said Khan,’ and ordered 
one of his principal officers to show me the way to his 
residence. I accompanied him, and had the pleasure 
of waiting on the Khan also. 
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“When I took leave of his Majesty to go home, I cnar. nt 
still experienced the imperial favour. As I came out, a . | i509, 


nobleman approached, and having saluted and embraced 
me with the utmost respect, said, ‘ The mansion which 
the Emperor has appointed for you, I will show you.’ 
He led me to the palace assigned me, which was ex- 
tremely elegant. The rooms were spread with carpets, 
and a masnad was fitted up with the utmost care and 
taste. Furniture of every kind, with store of provisions 
and clothes, servants and attendants to such an extent 
that everything was perfect, were all prepared and 
ready for my reception. It may be imayined how 
much I enjoyed this rapid transition to such plenty, 
ease, and abundance, from the bodily suffering and 
actual want, as well as the confinement of the mind, as 
to a cage, that I had so long endured. I possessed all 
that fancy could desire. How can I sufficiently thank 
God for the change. 

“In this way, I remained with the Emperor, passing 
my time in the enjoyment of perfect quiet and hap- 
piness. He watched over my education; and ever, with 
kindness and courtesy, by the promise of favour, or the 
threat of some privation, incited me to the acquisition 
of knowledge and virtue; and if he saw in me, at any 
time, some little thing that was commendable, he praised 
it heartily, and showed it off to every one, inviting 
commendation. During that period, he treated me with 
such favour and kindness as a tender father shows his 
beloved son and heir. It was a sad day that deprived 
me of my father; but, through the unremitting atten- 
tion of the Emperor, I never felt the loss; and, from this 
time till a. H. 918, during which I remained in his ser- 
vice, if he rode out, I rode beside him, or, if he enjoyed 
himself in society, I too was of the party. Indeed, on 
no occasion did he ever separate me from himself, but 
when I was at my lessons; and, as soon as my lesson 


was done, he sent some one to call me. During the 
U3 
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BooK u. whole time of my stay with him, he always conducted 
a 1509 Himself towards me in this manner, with parental ob- 





“10. servance and affection.” * 
ie The same honourable testimony to Baber’s amiable 
8. 


disposition, was borne by Sultan Said Khan, who at this 
time was a young man in the full vigour of life. “ When 
the Khan reached Kabul,” says his historian, “ he was 
received by the Padshah in the most friendly and re- 
spectful manner. Often in future life did he say, 
‘ During my residence at Kabul, I passed my days in 
such entire absence of care, as I never did at any other 
time, or do now.’” He proceeds to explain the un- 
interrupted delight in which, for upwards of two yearsf, 
he spent his days; occupied with a continued series of 
enjoyment, love, and wine, gardens, flowers, and ban- 
quets ; no care but what was to be the next pleasing 
engagement, never a head-ache, but from the wine-cup 
of the preceding night; that all the cares of govern- 
ment were the Emperor’s, his was the pleasure; that 

every person and circumstance was favourable, so that 
he let loose and unrestrained the reins of pleasure, 
forming such intimacies as he liked, while the Emperor 
befriended him and supplied the means; that, with 
Baber, he lived in the most perfect confidence, and even 
intimacy, as his comrade and friend. { 

These two portraits, different as they are, need no 
comment. They present the character of the young 
Emperor, still only twenty-six years of age, in the most 
amiable light, and prove how free he, and some at least 
of the fugitive princes who filled his court, were, from 
the jealousies and fears that infest Asiatic palaces. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that the youth and the boy whom 
he thus patronised and cherished, became twoof the ablest 
and most accomplished men and princes of their age. 


* Tar. Reshidi, ff. 180, 181. 916. (Nov. 1508, to Dec. 1510). 
t+ He was with Baber from Sha- Tar. Resh. f. 178. 
ban, a. #. 914, to Ramzan, a. u. { Tar. Resh. ff. 176—178. 
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SHAH ISMAEL AND SHEIBANI.— BABER IN MAWERANNAHER. 





SHEIBANI’S UNSUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE KAIZAKS AND 
THE HAZARAS.—HIS QUARREL WITH SHAH ISMAEL.—THEIR COR- 
RESPONDENCE. — THE SHAH INVADES KHORASAN. — MARCHES TO 
MERY, WHICH SHEIBANI DEFENDS. — BATTLE OF MERV. — DEATH 
OF SHEIBANI. — DESERTION OF HIS MOGHULS. — BABER CROSSES 
THE MOUNTAINS. — HIS VIEWS ON MAWERANNAHER. — 8TATE OF 
THE UZBEKS. — FERGHANA RECOVERED. — OPERATIONS IN HISSAR. 
— BABER DEFEATS THE UZBEKS — TAKES BOKHARA AND SAMAR- 
KAND. — UZBEKS EXPELLED FROM MAWERANNAHER. — STATE OF 
THAT COUNTRY. — RELIGIOUS FEUDS. —NEW INVASION OF THE 
UZBEKS. — BABER DEFEATED AT KUL-MALEK.—— ABANDONS SAMAR- 
KAND AND BOKHARA. — JOINED BY PERSIAN AUXILIARIES. — AD- 
VANCES ANEW TOWARDS BOKHARA. — SACK OF KARSHI. — BATTLE 
OF GHAJHDEWAN. — BABER DRIVEN BACK TO HISSAR. — CON- 
SPIRACY AND REVOLT OF THE MOGHULS. — THEIR TYRANNY 1N 
HISSAR. — FAMINE AND PESTILENCE.—MOGHULS EXPELLED BY 
OBEID KHAN.—BABER DRIVEN FROM MAWERANNAHER; RETURNS 
TO KABUL. 


But great events were now preparing in the West. 
Sheibéni Khan, after retiring from Kandahar, had 
marched to destroy such members of the family of 
Sultan Husein Mirza as were still left. He himself and 
the other Uzbek Sultans, in the course of the summer, 
spread their troops over Khordsdn; and at Meshid, 
Nishdbur, Asterabad, and Turshiz, had actions, in which 
the Chaghatai princes and their armies were uniformly 
defeated. Numbers were slain, and the survivors so 
dispersed as never to be able to assemble again in any 
force. Of all Sultan Husein’s sons, Badi-ez-zemdn 
alone survived; and he was driven into exile. In the 


course of the winter, Sheibd4ni repaired to Maweran- 
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naher, to check the Kaizaks, the old foes of his family, 
who, from the Desht-Kipchak, had invaded his domi- 
nions; but he returned in the spring to Khorasan. It 
was during this summer that the death of the elder 
Khan and his family, and that of Muhammed Husein 
Doghlat, took place; as well as the flight of Sultan 
Said and of Mirza Haider. Sheib&ni, on his return to 
the south, employed himself in the reduction of the 
strong fort of Keldt, in Khorasan, and in settling the 
country. : 

Next year, the good fortune of Sheibani, hitherto 
almost uninterrupted, seemed to be on the wane. He 
marched against the Kaizéks. Although at that time 
Berenduk was the Khan, the whole business of the 
government was conducted by Kasim Khan, who was 
Khan in effect. Sheibani, in spite of the extent of his 
power, was not able to cope with him. At that time, 
Kdsim’s army amounted to above two hundred thousand 
men. When it was winter, the rival chiefs withdrew 
from the field, and each took up his quarters in some 
situation that afforded food for his cattle. Sheibani, 
whose horses and men were quite exhausted by their 
many and long marches, took his station at Kuruk- 
Kabai. But he did not there enjoy the repose he 
looked for. Having on one occasion detached a party 
of the best mounted of his troops to proceed to a dis- 
tance on a plundering expedition, they were at first 
successful, and took a considerable booty and some 
prisoners. One day, however, when the detachment 
had halted to rest and feed their cattle, a false report 
was somehow spread among them, that Kasim Khan 
was in sight. In a moment, deserting not only the 
booty they had got, but their own baggage also, they 
galloped back in the utmost disorder to communicate 
the information to Sheibini. He, being unprepared to 
meet. a foe so formidable as Kasim Khan, commanded an 
instant retreat; and the army, hurrying back, reached 
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Samarkand in the end of the winter, in a state of cuap. 1v. 


complete disorganisation. arly in the spring, he went 
on to Khorasan.* 

In the beginning of summer, Sheibani led an army 
against the Hazdras in the mountains east from Herat ; 
but not a trace of them was to be found. They had + 
disappeared, and withdrawn themselves within the re- 
cesses of their hills. Unable to discover their retreats, 
he began to march back. His route lay where the 
river Helmed flows deep, through the precipitous fis- 


sures of the mountains. It was difficult to descend: 


to its stream at all; and, even where a descent could be 
effected, the paths were so extremely narrow that it 
was altogether impossible, by them, to bring up water 
in sufficient quantities to supply an army like his. 
For several days, the troops were compelled to march 
on, thus tantalised, and subject to intense suffering 
from thirst. Numbers of the cattle perished, and the 
army returned to Khorasan in a shattered condition. 
As the winter was at hand, and two of his armies had 
been thus severely treated, he granted a general leave 
of absence to his troops, allowing every man to return 
for the winter to his own country and home, however 
distant.f 

Hardly were his troops dispersed, when he received 
the unexpected and unwelcome news that Shah Ismael 
Sefvi, the potent ruler of Persia, was in full march 
towards Khorasan, with his well-disciplined and veteran 
army. 

When Sheibani, after the total discomfiture of the 
sons of Sultan Husein Mirza, took possession of all 
that prince’s dominions, his troops, in the wantonness 
of success, had plundered some parts of Shah Ismael’s 
frontier; and, in particular, had passed the desert and 
ravaged the province of Kerman. Shah Ismael had 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 162—18L. + Ibid. ff 181, 182. 
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in consequence sent an envoy, whom he instructed to 
ask redress; or, at all events, to take measures to pre- 
vent a repetition of the injury to what he happened to 
call his “ hereditary dominions.” The sovereign of 
Persia was descended of a family that had originally 
become known by their ascetic piety, as holy and 
inspired men, who despised this world and its goods. 
Their contempt of wealth made them rich; and their 
eminence as saints enabled them to connect themselves 
in marriage with the great potentates of the age. 
Hence, not only was Shah Ismael descended from the 
seventh Imam, —a descent which shed the halo of sanc- 
tity around him,—but he was related to some of the 
most powerful princes of his time; his mother being 
the daughter, his grandmother the sister, of the cele- 
brated Uzan Hasan, the chief of the Turkomans of 
the White Sheep, —a prince whose sway extended over 
all Persia and many neighbouring provinces. Yet, 
though Shah Ismael’s father, Haider Mirza, had placed 
himself at the head of a considerable army, composed 
in part of devotees attached to him, and had fought 
and fallen in battle, Shah Ismael was himself the first 
of the family who had attained to great temporal 
power. In early life, he had shared the misfortunes 
of his father and brothers, and had fallen into captivity. 
After his father’s death, he was kept four years in 
prison. On the death of his elder brothers, being 
again free, he was placed at the head of their adherents, 
and in less than four years made himself master of all 
Persia. When he first came into contact with the 
Uzbek chief, he was still only twenty-four years of age, 
had latterly been prosperous in all his enterprises, and 
was full of the ardour and confidence of youth.* 
Sheibini Khan, rendered arrogant by long success, 
and having his rivalry embittered by religious zeal, —as 


* The Alem-arai Abési, f. 17. Tar. Reshidi, ff. 182, 183.; Fe- 
which contains the Persian account. _rishta, vol, ii. p. 31. 
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Shah Ismael, by his victories, had given the ascendency 
in Persia to the tenets of the Shia sect, over what 
Sheibdni considered to be the orthodox Sunni doctrines, 
—returned for answer to the remonstrances made to 
him, that he did not understand on what Shah Ismael 
founded his claim to hereditary dominions; that so- 
vereignty descended through the father, not the mother, 
—through males, not females; and, that the unequal 
match between his family and the females of Uzan 
Hasan’s could confer no right. He reminded him of 
the saying, the son should follow his father’s trade, the 
daughter her mother’s; and insultingly sent him, as a 
present, a lady’s veil and a beggar’s dish; adding, “If 
thou hast forgot thy father’s trade, this may serve to 
recal it to thy memory; but, if thou wouldst place thy 
foot on the steps of the throne, remember, 


‘“ He that would clasp to his breast, Royalty as his bride, 
Must woo her in the battle-fray, athwart sharp scymetars.’” 


In conclusion, he remarked, that, as he intended soon, 
like a good Musulman, to perform the pilgrimage of 
Mekka, he would make a point of seeing him in his way 
through Irék. Having dismissed the Persian envoy, 
Sheibéni set out to join the army, which was at that 
moment marching against the Hazaras. 

The youthful warrior, who professed to feel a pride 
in his descent from a family of holy dervishes, that 
gloried in their voluntary poverty, received the Uzbeks’ 
taunts with affected humility. He returned for answer, 
That if every man was bound to follow his father’s 
trade, all being sons of Adam, must adhere to that of 
prophets; that if hereditary descent conferred the only 
right to sovereignty, he did not see how it had descended 
from the Peshdadi to the Kydni dynasties of Persia, or 
how it had come to Chengiz, or to him whom he ad- 
dressed. 
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“ Boast not thyself, O, vain youth, of thy father, who is dead ; 
Pride not thyself on bones, as if thou wert a dog.” 


That he, on his part, proposed making a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of the holy Imam Reza, at Meshid*, where 
he would have an opportunity of waiting on the Khan. 
In return for his present, he sent him a spindle and 
distaff ; and, alluding to his quotation, that Royalty 
must be wooed in the battle-field, he concluded, “ And 
so say I also. Lo, I have tightened my girdle for a 
deadly contest, and have placed the foot of determina- 
tion in the stirrup of victory. If thou wilt meet me 
face to face in fight, like a man, our quarrel will at once 
be decided. But if thou wouldst rather slink into a 
corner, then thou mayst find what I have sent thee of 
some use. 

‘We have sparred quite long enough, let us now exchange hard 


blows in the field. 
He who falls, borne down in the combat, let him fall.’” 


Having despatched this answer, without loss of time 
or waiting for a reply, Shah Ismael put his army in 
motion, and entered the territories of his enemy; 
sweeping before him the small detachments of the 
Uzbek army, which had been scattered over the country 
for the purpose of keeping it in subjection. They, at 
first, fell back and retreated on Herdét. But Sheibdni, 
who had recently dismissed his army, at once perceived 
that he was not then in a condition to meet his adver- 
sary in the field. When he heard, therefore, of Shah 
Ismael’s march upon Meshid, to which he at once bent 
his course, he left Jan Vafa Mirza in Herat, and, with 
such of his troops as were at hand, set off for Merv, a 
city in the northern part of Khorasan, not far from the 
Amu, where he could easily receive reinforcements 


® The shrine of Imam Reza at a description of it in Mr. J. Baillie 
Meshid is well known as a place of Fraser’s amusing and _ instructive 
pilgrimage for all pious Shias. See ‘* Travels in Khorasan.” 
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from his northern dominions ; or from which, if neces- 
sary, he could retire across the great river. Jan Vafa 
was not able to defend himself in Herat, but found 
himself compelled very speedily to follow Sheibani. 
Shah Ismael overran Khorasan, as far as Meshid, 
with little interruption. He visited the tomb of Imam 
Reza, and the holy places, with profound reverence and 
humility, bestowed rich presents on the guardians and 
servants of the shrine, and distributed alms profusely 
to the poor; after which he hastened towards Merv, in 
pursuit of Sheibani, having sent on before him a strong 
force to clear the way. When they reached the pas- 
ture-grounds of Merv, Jan Vafaé encountered them near 
Takerdbad, not far from that city. A well-contested 
action ensued, in which the Persian general fell; but 
Jan Vafa and his Uzbeks were defeated, and pursued 
with great slaughter up to the walls of Merv. Sheibani, 
whose army had not yet been sufficiently reinforced 
to enable him to keep the field, retired into the fort 
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of his generals and chieftains from beyond the Amu, 
most of them having already reached home with their 
troops and their plunder. Shah Ismael, on his arrival, 
advancing up to the very gates of the town, pitched 
his tents and pavilions within sight of it, at a short 
distance. As both armies were composed of brave and 
veteran troops, many sharp skirmishes took place under 
the walls, in which numbers fell on both sides. Shah 
Ismael, seeing that operations were likely to be drawn 
out to a great length, in a desert country, where it was 
difficult to find provisions and provender for his army, 
and where he would soon be exposed to an attack from 
the whole united force of Mawerannaher and Turkistan, 
resolved if possible to draw Sheibdni out into the open 
field. He pretended, therefore, to be uncer the neces- 
sity of retreating. He wrote to remind Sheibani, that 
he had been rather more punctual to his engagements 
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than the Khan had been; since he had visited Khorasan, 
and performed the pilgrimage of Meshid, though Shei- 
bani had shunned meeting him; and had also failed in 
his promise to visit Irdk; he added, that he was now 
returning home, but would still be delighted to meet 
him whenever he went to Mekka. He then drew off 
all his forces from Merv, and marched towards the 
south, through the broken ground near the city. 

The feint succeeded. The pickets of the Uzbek army 
reported that the Kezelbashes*, the name by which the 
Persian soldiers were known, were in full retreat. 
Sheibani, stung with the taunts he had received, and 
eager to wipe off the disgrace of the campaign, marched 
out of Merv, and followed Shah Ismael, with twenty- 
five thousand horsef, and a number of the chiefs and 
grandees who had already joined him. Mir Kamber- 
Bi, and some others of his most experienced officers, 
represented to him, that, as the troops of Samarkand 
and Bokhara, to the number of twenty thousand men, 


had arrived and encamped within a distance of little 


more than four miles, it would be advisable, before 
engaging in battle, to form a junction with them; that 
the enemy, who were now undoubtedly retiring, could 
not escape, and might, even without a pitched battle, 
be destroyed in detail, before they could reach Irak. 
But Sheibani, whose passions were excited, and who 
was ardent for action, replied that theirs was a holy 
war; and that there was no use in sharing the glory 
and the plunder with the other Sultans; and the army 
marched on. 

A small body of a few hundred horse, who were art- 
fully presented to the advancing enemy by Shah Ismael, 
were soon broken, and, flying in disorder, led the Uzbeks 
forward in pursuit, till they had cleared the broken 
ground and pushed on to a river ten or twelve miles 


* Red-heads. thirty thousand. 
+ The Tarikh Alem-a-rai says 
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from Merv. Encouraged by the slightness of the oppo- cHaP. Iv. 
sition presented to them, the Uzbeks passed the river, , 5 1510. 
and had advanced into the open plain, when they sud- 

denly saw the enemy’s army drawn up ready for action.* 

Shah Ismael, who had thrown a division of his army 

into their rear, to seize the bridge by which they had 
passed, now attacked them in front with a column of 

_ seventeen thousand cavalry. Sheibani Khan, who had 
probably pushed forward in the belief that he could 
always fall back at pleasure, now felt himself compelled 

to engage. The battle was fought at Mahmudabdad of 

Merv. The Uzbeks, though surrounded, combated for 

some time with their usual bravery; but, in the end, 

the regulated valour of the well-trained Kezelbashes 
prevailed. The Uzbeks were driven back, and the rout 

was complete. Sheibani Khan found his retreat cut off. 
Attended by about five hundred men, chiefly the sons 

of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of distinction, 

he was forced to take shelter in an inclosure, which had 

been erected for accommodating the cattle of travellers 

and of the neighbouring peasants. There they were 
closely pursued, attacked, and hard pressed. The in- 
closure had no gate on the farther side. When they 

saw no hope left of retrieving the day, the Khan and 

the other fugitives attempted to escape, by leaping over 

the wall of the inclosure towards the bank of the river; 

but fell in heaps on each other, and the Khan was over- Death of 
laid and smothered by the numbers who crowded after ">": 
him. 

When the contest was over, the body of Sheibani was his body 
sought for, and was disentangled from the heap of slain (""™ 
by which it was covered. His head was cut off and 
presented to Shah Ismael, who ordered the lifeless trunk 
to be dismembered, and the limbs to be sent to different 
parts of his empire, to be exposed to the popular gaze. 


* a. n. 916, Shaban 29 (a.pv. wéarikh makes the date Shaban 20. 
1510, Dec. 2.). The Leb-ul-to- Friday. 
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Book 1. The skin of his head was stuffed with hay, and sent to 
Sultan Bajazet*, the Turkish Emperor of Constanti- 
nople. The skull, set in gold, was made into a drinking 
cup, which the Shah was proud of displaying at his 
great entertainments. An anecdote, illustrative of the 
barbarous manners of the Persians, is recorded on this 
occasion. Agha Rustam Roz-efzun, who had made 
himself master of the province of Mazenderan, and who 
still held’ out in his mountain fastnesses against Shah 
Ismael, had been in the constant habit of saying, that 
his hand was on the skirts of Sheibani Khan’s garment ; 
an idiomatic expression, to signify, that he clung to him 
for assistance and protection. One day, when that 
chief was sitting in state at a grand festival, surrounded 
by the nobles of Taberistan, a special messenger f, sent 
by Shah Ismael, advanced fearlessly into his presence, 
and, with a loud voice, delivered a message from the 
Shah, concluding, ‘“‘ Though thy hand was never on 
the hem of Sheibani Khan’s robe, yet his is now on 
thine;” and, with these words, flung the rigid hand of 
Sheibani on the skirt of the Prince’s robe, and withdrew 
through the midst of the assembly. Not a word was 
spoken by any one, nor an effort made to detain him; 
all remained fixed in astonishment, and he escaped 
uninjured. The incident is said to have made a deep 
impression on the health of the Prince of Mazenderan, 
who, soon after, was brought to yield one half of his 
territories to the Shah. 

Such was the fate of Muhammed Sheibani Khan, the | 
man who had brought so many calamities on Baber, 
who had stripped him of his paternal kingdom, and sent 
him out an exile and an adventurer, into foreign lands. 
Consterna- When the fugitives brought news to Merv of the event 
Tate © of the battle, the greatest consternation prevailed ; 

every man, who was able, fled with his family and chil- 


a.d. 1510. 


* Bavezid. + Yesawal. 
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dren, while numbers, who had no means of transport, left cHap. tv. 
them to their fate. Obeidulla Sultan, of Bokhara, and 7 Gsio, 
Taimur Sultan, of Samarkand, the nephew and son of 
Sheibéni, who had arrived near Merv, entered the fort, 

carried away the Haram of Sheibani and of some other 

chiefs of note, as well as whatever of value they could 

at the moment collect, and hurried off the same night. 
Numbers, however, were left behind. All the Uzbeks 

that were found in the place were put to the sword 

by the Kezelbashes, the women were carried into bond- 

age. The inhabitants of Merv were included in the 

general massacre. 

Sheibéni Khan, ever jealous of the Moghuls in his Desertion of 
service, had sent a great number of them to Khordsdn, i.” 
that they might be farther removed from the Khans of 
Moghulistan. These unwilling allies, who had now 
reached the banks of the Amu, gladly seized the op- 
portunity of recovering their independence; and, to the 
number of twenty thousand men, separated from the 
Uzbeks, and set out for Kunduz, plundering on all sides 
as they went along. 

Immediately after this decisive battle, the Uzbeks shan 
retired in every direction from Khord4sén. Shah Ismael (wei? 
soon after repaired to Herat, where he spent the winter. 

His first care was to introduce the observances of the Persecu- 
Shia sect into his new dominions ; and, as he was met by = 

a bigotry and a firmness equal to his own, he did not 
accomplish that object without a severe and cruel per- 
secution, in the course of which the blood of many 

men eminent for their piety and their virtues flowed, 

and many distinguished names were added to the list 

of martyrs for the pure Sunni faith.* . 


* The chief authorities for the Besides these, Ferishta and Khafi 
quarrel with Shah Ismael, and the Khan, the Genealogical History of 
defeat and death of Sheibani, are the Abulghdazi, p. ix. c. 1., and the Ta- 
Tarikh Alem-arai Abdsi, ff.17—19.;  rikhe-Sind have been consulted. 
and Tar. Reshidi, ff. 181—183. 
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The battle of Merv was fought on the 2nd of De- 
cember, and, in the course of the same month, a mes- 
senger arrived at the palace in K4bul, bringing by ex- - 
press a letter for the Emperor from Khan Mirza. His 
feet were frost-bitten and his strength exhausted, as he 
had crossed the passes of the Hindu-kush, though deep 
covered with snow. The letter communicated intel- 
ligence of the battle of Merv, and the defeat of Sheibani, 
whose fate, when the letter was written, was still un- 
known. It added, that the Uzbek Amirs, on receiving 
the news, had abandoned Kunduz; and that nearly 
twenty thousand Moghuls had separated from the 
Uzbeks, after their defeat, and were arrived in Kunduz, 
to which place Khan Mirza had himself repaired. He 
added, that he was ready to join the Emperor with all 
his forces, to aid him in recovering the kingdom of his 
forefathers. 

Nothing could be more in accordance with the wishes 
of Baber. “ All winter as it was,” he set out, without 
hesitation, by the Ab-dera pass, which he supposed to 
be at that season the most practicable.* He spent 
the Id, or Festival for the conclusion of the fast of 
Ramzan, near Bamian; it being still only a month 
since the defeat and death of his grand enemy. He 


* A circumstance that preceded 
the Emperor's departure from Kabul 
is worthy of notice, as marking his 
character. ‘* Meanwhile,” says 
Mirza Haider, ‘‘ the Emperor re- 
solved to march to Kunduz. It was 
now about the winter solstice, and 
the season had all the violence of 
December ; so, speaking tenderly to 
me, he said, ‘ The difficulty of the 
roads and the intensity of the cold 
are excessive. You will therefore 
stay this winter in Kabul; and, when 
spring comes, and the severity of 
winter is over, you can come and 
rejoin me.’ On hearing this, I re- 


monstrated with him; ‘ Torn from 
my relations and country,’ said I, 
‘1 have supported the miseries of 
my lot by the help of your majesty’s 
kindness. If separated from you, 
how shal] I ever be able to exist, 
in my orphan loneliness?’ When 
he perceived that grief at the pros- 
pect of being left behind in Kabul 
was preying upon my mind and 
breaking my heart, he ordered such 
arrangements to be made for my 
going as the time allowed, and carried 
me along with him to Kunduz.” 
—Tar. Reshidi, ff. 204, 205. 
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reached Kunduz early in January; and, having halted 
there a short time to recover from the fatigue of 
the journey, and to mature his plans, towards the 
end of winter he crossed the Amu, —%in order to 
seize the strong fort of Hissér-Shaddman, and to expel 
Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, two of the most 
eminent of the Uzbek Sultans, who were in possession 
of the country. 

When Khamzeh Sultan heard of his approach, leav- 
ing @ garrison in Hissar, which he had put in a state of 
defence, he marched to Wakhsh. Baber, on reaching 
Desht Kulak, one of the chief towns of Khutla4n, was 
informed of this movement, and the same night set out 
to surprise his camp. At sunrise, he arrived on the 
ground where he expected to find him; but no enemy 
was to be seen. Some peasants were at length found, 
who communicated the information that Khamzeh 
Sultan, getting notice, about afternoon prayers on the 
preceding day, that his Majesty was lying at Desht 
Kulak, had instantly set off for that place. Baber with- 
out loss of time followed, by the route that Khamzeh 
had taken; and, about noon-day prayers, reached the 
ground he had himself originally quitted. It had 
been a game of cross-purposes. MKhamzeh, on his side, 
had reached about sunrise the ground left by the 
Emperor, had found him gone, had pursued in the 
track of his march, and regained his own ground at 
noon. The consequences were no less singular. Baber 
and his officers had imagined that Khamzeh was not 
yet strong enough to resist them; and Khamzeh on 
his side, imagining that Baber could have brought 
but few troops with him from Kabul, and that the 
Moghuls were not yet in a condition to take the field, 
expected an easy conquest. Both, finding themselves 
mistaken, were alarmed, and retreated the same night; 
the Emperor to Kunduz, Khamzeh to Hissar. Both, 


at the moment, believed they had made a great escape; 
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and each, in a few days, heard of the flight of the 
other.* 

While Baber lay at Kunduz, an embassy arrived from 
Shah Ismael, bringing the Emperov’s sister, Khan- 
zada Begum, with rich presents and tenders of amity. 
It will be recollected that when Baber was compelled 
to abandon Samarkand, after defending it bravely for 
five months, she had been left behind, and became the 


- wife of Sheibdni, who had divorced her aunt that he 


might marry her. By the Uzbek Khan she had a son, 
Khurram-shah, a promising youth, to whom he gave 
the government of Balkh, but who died young, a year 
or two after his father. Sheibani, who was jealous of 
the attachment the Begum was known to entertain for 
her brother, fearing she might join in intrigues to his 
injury, divorced her, and married her to Syed Hade, a 
member of a religious family. The Syed had fallen in 
the battle of Merv, and the Begum became a prisoner in 


the hands of the Persians. Being soon recognised as 


B&4ber’s em- 
bassy to 
the Shah. 


the sister of Baber, she was treated with the greatest re- 
spect by Shah Ismael, who was disposed to cultivate 
that prince’s friendship. He now sent her, with all her 
property and servants, under a proper escort, to her 
brother. Baber informs us, that, on hearing of her ap- 
proach, he rode out to meet her, accompanied by a 
favourite servant well-known to the princess. But so 
great a change had ten eventful years produced on 
the appearance of them both, though the Emperor 
was yet only twenty-eight years old, that, even after he 
had addressed his sister, neither she nor her attendants 
recognised either of them. Khanzada Begum passed 
the rest of her life at Kabul, beloved and honoured by 
her brother, whom she survived many years. 

Baber, who at this very time was meditating to send 
an embassy to Shah Ismael, did not neglect the occa- 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 185, 186. + Baéber’s Mem. p. 10.; Tar. 
Resh. f. 186. 
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‘sion, which that prince’s generous proceedings now af- 
forded him, to despatch Khan Mirza, with presents, as 
his ambassador, to thank the Shah for his courtesy to 
the Begum, to convey Baber’s congratulations on his 
splendid victory over their common enemy, and to dis- 
pose him to lend assistance in the attempt, which he 
now meditated, to recover the kingdom of Maweran- 
naher.* 

The Emperor had already discovered, that, though 
the Uzbeks had suffered a severe defeat, their power 
was yet unbroken. On the death of Sheibani, the Uz- 
bek chiefs assembled to elect a Supreme Khan in his 
place. Their choice, according to the usages of the 
Uzbeks, was decided by a mixed consideration of age 
and family. They did not raise to the dignity of Khan, 
Taimur, the son of Sheibdni, but Kuchum, a son of 
Abulkhair Khan, and who was the eldest Sultan of the 
family. Taimur Sultan, the son of Sheibani, ruled in 
Samarkand; Obeidulla Sultan, the son of Mahmud 
Sultan, and nephew of Sheibdéni, possessed Bokhara ; 
Jani Beg Sultan, a son of Sheibani’s uncle, held Ande- 
jan,—while Kuchum probably occupied Turkistan, and 
his son Siuinjek, Téshkend. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi 
Sultan were still in full force in Hissar and Cheghanian. 
The master-mind of Sheibéni was gone ; but the veteran 
captains, and the physical force of the Uzbeks, still pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to the progress of Baber. 
Though each chief was nearly independent in his own 
territories, all were ready to act in union when any 
assault was made from without, against any one mem- 
ber of the confederacy. 

Early in the spring, Shah Ismael set out to invade 
Mawerannaher, and had advanced along the roots of 
the Parapamisan range as far as Meimuna and Kara- 


* Mirza Haider says, that Khan quest for assistance and aid.—Tar. 
Mirza was sent with tenders of Resh. f. 187. 
obedience and observance, and a re- 
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robat, when he was met by a mission sent by Taimur 
Sultan and other Uzbek chiefs, who had advanced to 
the banks of the Amu, to oppose his progress. They 
brought rich presents, and made proposals for a peace. 
Shah Ismael had important concerns which called him 
back to Azerbaijan and the frontiers of Turkey. Terms 
were soon concluded, by which it was agreed, that the 
Amu should be the line of separation between their 
dominions, and that all to the south of that river 
should belong to the Shah.* By this arrangement, the 
kingdom of Khwarazm, which had long been subject to 
Khorasan, fell to Shah Ismael; but being separated 
from that country by a wide desert, and the communi- 
cation with it being difficult, it was, at no distant 
period, again overrun by the northern invaders. After 
making peace with the Uzbeks, Ismael Shah returned 
to Herat. 

While Baber was waiting to learn the result of his 
application to Shah Ismael for aid, a messenger arrived, 
from Syed Muhammed Mirza (brother of the late Mu- 
hammed Husein Mirza of Uratippa, and uncle of Mirza 
Haider) with the pleasing information that he had ex- 
pelled the Uzbeks from the country of Ferghana. 

When Sheibani Khan defeated the two Khans and 
took Tashkend, Syed Muhammed was in Kashan, so 
that he escaped being made prisoner. He afterwards 
joined the elder Khan in the desert; and remained some 
time, first with him, and afterwards with his son. 
Having again rejoined the Khan, whom he offended by 
the honest freedom of his advice, he was banished from 
his court, and forced to seek refuge with Jani Beg Sul- 
tan, the chief of Andejan. On the defeat of Sheibani, 
when Baber entered the country of Hissar, a general 
council of the Uzbek Sultans was held in the spring at 
Samarkand. Jani Beg, who attended it, carried the 


* Tar. Alem-arai, f. 18. 
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Syed along with him. The Sultans, in the course of cuar.1v. 


their consultations, came to a resolution, that not a Mo- 
ghul should be left alive in Mawerannaher. To this 
Jani Beg would not consent, and allowed the Syed and 
all the Moghuls in his service to go to Andejan, to join 
their families. The Syed, who was apprehensive that 
Jani Beg might alter his mind, proceeded with all haste 
to Andejdén; and, soon after, what he dreaded did hap- 
pen, as Jani Beg sent after the Moghuls, who were still 
on the road, and killed every man that was overtaken. 
The Syed, however, effected his escape and reached 
Andejin; where, being joined by the remnant of the 
Moghuls and by the inhabitants of the town, he suc- 
ceeded -in driving out the Uzbeks. 

Just before the news of this revolution reached 
Baber, he had been exposed to a new danger. The 
leaders of the Moghuls who had escaped from the 
_ Uzbek yoke, had waited upon Sultan Said Khan, a son 
of the younger Khan, who was now in the Emperor’s 
camp, and told him, that, if he was willing, they were 
ready to make away with Baber, and to lay the reins 
of government at his feet ; that their followers amounted 
to nearly twenty thousand good and effective men, 
while the Chaghatais did not amount to five thousand. 
The Khan, who declined their offer, made answer, that 
while the hurricane of Sheibani’s invasion lasted, Baber 
Padshah had presented Kabul to him as an island, 
under shelter of which he had escaped the fury of the 
tempest ; and that, now that the shore of prosperity was 
in sight, he could not be guilty of the ingratitude and 
perfidy of turning on his benefactor. The Khan, how- 
ever, represented to the Emperor, through Mir Kasim 
Kochin,—who was his prime adviser, and who, though 
he could neither read nor write, was a man of talent 
and had an ingenious and elegant vein of wit,—that, as 
the Emperor’s affairs were now prosperous and new 
tribes were joining him every day, the Khan might be 

x 4 
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sent where he could have a separate command, and 
where his operations might be advantageous to both. 
As the news of the success in Ferghana arrived at this 
crisis, the Khan was nominated to the command in that 
country, and soon set out attended by all who chose 
to join him.* : 

After Sultan Said Khan had marched for Andejan, 
Khan Mirza arrived, with a part of the auxiliary force 
which had been sent by Shah Ismael. The Shah al- 
ready complained that the Uzbeks had broken the 
treaty, by predatory inroads into his territory; and he 
had entered into an understanding with Baber, that 
that prince should retain whatever he conquered in 
Mawerannaher. Thus strengthened, the Emperor re- 
newed active operations, and entered the country of 
Hissér. The Uzbeks on their side were not inactive. 
As they had ascertained that Shah Ismael had con- 
ceded the possession of Mawerannaher to Baber, they . 
no longer apprehended an attack from him in person; 


and, their whole force being now disposable, they took 


Uzbek plan 
of camp. 


Baber 
forced to 
retreat ; 


their measures accordingly. It was resolved that 
Kuchum Khan and Sitnjek Khan should, in concert 
with Jani Beg, recover possesion of Ferghana; that 
Obeidulla Sultan should remain at Karshi; while Tai- 
mur Sultan, and other chiefs, should assist Khamzeh and 
Mehdi Sultans in driving the Emperor out of Hissar. 
Nor were they slow in carrying the concerted measures 
into effect. When the Emperor reached Pul-Sanginf on 
the Surkhab, he found that Khamzeh Sultan from His- 
sar had occupied it. He discovered also that the Uzbek 
army was far more numerous than he had supposed, 
and commanded by chiefs of the first distinction; and 
that to meet them in the field would be extremely 
dangerous. The enemy on their part, when informed 
of the inferiority of Baber’s force, passed the river 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 187, 188. + Stone-Bridge. 
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lower down than (Pul-Sangin) the stone-bridge, by cwap.1v. 
swimming. Intelligence of this movement having ,) 451). 
reached him about afternoon prayers, he instantly put 
his army in motion, and marched for Abdera, where 
the passes in the hills are extremely narrow and steep. 
All that night, and the succeeding day till noon, he 
continued marching with the utmost celerity, when he at 
length arrived at a position which the most experienced takes up a 
leaders considered to be very strong, and there took his °“™ 
ground. 

Towards midnight, news was brought that the Uzbeks Bater’s ar- 
were advancing in full force. The troops were instantly nos; 
. ordered to their posts, and remained under arms till 
day-break, ready for action. About sunrise, the ad- 
vanced pickets reported that the enemy were in motion, 
and preparing to attack. Baber rode to an eminence 
to reconnoitre. He saw that there was only one, and 
that a narrow road by which the enemy could attack 
the hillock on which he was posted. Close by this was his post- 
another hillock, divided from the first by a broad and for *™* 
deep ravine; and to this hillock also there was only 
one road. After the enemy had drawn out their ranks 
on the level ground below, they perceived that it was 
no easy task to mount the hill. Taimur Sultan (Shei- 
bani’s son) and several other Sultans, with about ten 
thousand men, separated from the main-body, and began 
to ascend the farther hill. The Emperor instantly de- 
spatched Khan Mirza, with a body of the best troops, to 
oppose them. At the same moment, his eye happened 
to light on a band of men who were standing hard by, 
and he inquired who they were. He was informed 
that they were Mirza Haider’s followers; being a party, 
chiefly Moghuls, who had been attached to his father, 
and who, on escaping from Khorasan, had now joined 
the son. Turning to the Mirza, he observed; “ You 
are still rather young for such rough rencounters. Stay 
beside me, with Mouléna Muhammed and a few more, 
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Book Iz and send the rest of your men to succour Khan 
ap. 111, Mirza.” 

They arrived at a fortunate moment. Khan Mirza’s 
men, after coming to their ground, had been charged 
by the Uzbeks, who bore down all before them, and 
had nearly reached Khan Mirza himself. Haider’s men, 
under Jan Muhammed Atkeh, as soon as they arrived, 
attacked them in front; and the fugitives rallying, re- 
turned to the fight, and succeeded in driving back the 
Uzbeks. Haider’s men took an Uzbek chief, who was 
immediately carried before the Emperor. He received 
the offering with joy as a favourable omen, and on the 
spot ordered the first prize of valour to be inscribed in 
Mirza Haider’s name. Still, however, the contest con- 
tinued to be maintained on both sides with desperate 
valour, till the light began to fail. The violence of the 
battle had not reached the Emperor’s position, the 
direct road to which was difficult, while it was not 
easy to go up or down from one place to another. 
Late in the afternoon, the men of note who were about 
the Emperor dismounted. At nightfall, the enemy found 
it impossible to remain in their advanced position, for 
want of water, which was three or four miles off; they 

The Uzbeks therefore were obliged to retreat during the night, in 
reveats order to encamp near water. As soon as they began 
to make a retrograde movement, the foot soldiers and 
such as had dismounted, raised a shout and rushed 
after them. The portion of their army that was op- 
posed to Khan Mirza, having observed Khamzeh Khan 
and the main body in retreat, were also eager to retire. 
As long as the two divisions remained facing each other, 
neither could gain any advantage over the other; but 
no sooner did the enemy commence their retreat, than 
Khan Mirza’s men made a general charge, and the 
are totally Uzbeks at once took to flight. When the main body 
rouled. saw that division discomfited, they too lost thcir firm- 
ness, fell into confusion, and were soon scattered in 
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complete rout. ‘It was now night prayers, when cuapP. Iv. 
Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan were taken, and 
brought before the Emperor. What they had done to 
the Khaékans of the Moghuls, and the Sultans of the 
Chaghatai, that did he to them. From night till morn 
were the fugitives pursued, and from morn till night, 
to the entrance of the Derbend-Ahinein, (the Iron 
Gate).” The immediate consequence of this victory, — 
was the fall of Hissar.* 

Baber now collected the whole of his troops, near 
Hissér. He was soon after joined by an additional 
body of auxiliaries, sent by Shah Ismael, under the com- 
mand of Mustafa Ali and Shahrukh Sultan Mohggdar ; 
and numbers of men joined from the tribes around, so 
that the army, horse and foot, amounted to sixty thou- 
sand men. The Kezelbash force was under the com- 
mand of Ahmed Sultan Sefi (who was related to the 
royal House of Persia), Ali Khan Istijlu, and Shakrukh 
Khan Afshar; of whom the two former had served with 
great reputation against the Ottoman Turks. The 
Emperor, with this powerful army, advanced towards 
‘Karshi. The principal Uzbek chiefs had met at Samar- 
kand. Obeidulla Khan, the chief of Bokhara, had for- 
tified himself in Karshi. Baber’s ablest officers were 
against besieging Karshi; time, they said, was valuable ; 
and, if he pushed on and took possession of Bokhara, 
Kérshi must fall of course. In this opinion the Em- 
peror concurred, and he marched past it, and encamped, 
when his scouts reported that Obeidulla Khan had 
quitted Karshi and was in full route for Bokhdara. 
Baber hastened on by forced marches, and reached it 





a. Dd 151). 
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* Tar. Resh. ff. 189,190. Mirza 
Sekander, the author of the Tarikh 
Alem-arai Abasi, f. 18., says, that 
Khan Mirza was now put in pos- 
session of Badakhshan and Hissar, 
in conformity with the agreement 
with the Shah ; or, as he expresses 


it, in obedience to the royal grant. 
This is not improbable, as it is in 
unison with the practice of the 
time. Baber looked forward to the 
sovereignty of Samarkand and Bok- 
hara. | 
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Book 1. before the Uzbeks, who, finding themselves anticipated, 
went on to Turkistan, plundering the country by the 
way. The Uzbek Sultans who were in Samarkand, 
being also filled with alarm in like manner, took refuge 
in Turkistén; and thus the country of Transoxiana 
was for a time cleared of the Uzbeks, after they had 
held it about nine years.* 

After the Emperor had been a short time in Bokhara, 
where heis he proceeded to Samarkand. His route resembled a 
joyfully f triumphal procession; wherever he moved, he was re- 

"ceived with universal joy; high and low, citizens and 
peasantry, all testified their delight. At Samarkand, 
he wes welcomed by processions of the chiefs of the 
law, and of the merchants ; and the grandees and men 

andpro- of every class came out to receive him. The roads and 
ig streets were thronged with the population; the houses, 
bazdrs, and public entries were hung with drapery of 
brocade, and of the richest stuffs, paintings, and wrought 
work. All was done that could testify their joy at the 
happy change, the expulsion of the detested Uzbeks, 
and the restoration of a sovereign of the ancient race of 
their princes. He was proclaimed King, at Samarkand, 
15th Rejeb, in the beginning of October, a.p. 1511, amid the bless- 
aol ings and prayers of the inhabitants, who looked forward 
a.p.1511. to years of happiness, under the mild sway of an en- 
lightened and beneficent sovereign. Having amply re- 
warded his Persian auxiliaries, he dismissed them, and 
then marched back to Khorasan. 
Sultan Safa. While these events were passing in Bokhdéra and 
in Andean. Samarkand, Sultan Said Khan had proceeded, accompa- 
nied by his Moghuls, from Kunduz to Andejan, where 
The Uzbess he was received by Syed Muhammed Mirza. Soon 


besiege after his arrival, the grand council of Uzbek chiefs, 


a.vd. 1511. 


* Tar. Reshidi, as above. to Samarkand ; Mirza Haider makes 
~ Khéfi Khan, following Mirza them be sent away from Bokhara, 
Sekander, makes Baber dismiss the which seems premature. 
Persian auxiliaries after the march 
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already mentioned, was held at Samarkand, when dif- 
ferent scenes of action were assigned to the different 
Sultans. Kuchum Khan and Sidnjek Khan were 
named to assist Jani Beg Khan in driving the Moghuls 
out of Ferghana. They entered the country, on the 
west towards Akhsi, and laid siege to Kashan, which 
was not in a perfect state of defence. The garrison was 
soon reduced to straits. Sultan Said Khan, on learning 
this, sent the chief part of his army towards the hills 
near Kashan, to harass, if they could not face, the 
enemy, The Uzbeks were not the only enemy who 
now infested Andejan. Ababeker Mirza had availed 
himself of the confusion produced by the death of Sheib- 
ani, to aim at the conquest of the whole country. He 
was already possessed of Urkend, Madu, and Ush, some 
of the best provinces of Ferghana; and, hearing of the 
detachments sent to the relief of Kashan, pushed on to 
besiege the capital itself, carrying with him a number 
of engines for attacking towns—such as manjanils, 
swing-cranes*, and scaling ladders, The garrison in 
the town, which amounted to only two or three thousand 
men, was not sufficient for defending the walls, which 
were very extensive; so that both the Khan and the in- 
habitants were filled with alarm. 

Meanwhile, the Uzbeks had made a breach in the 
walls of Kaéshan; and, applying scaling ladders, had made 
so desperate an assault, that the garrison, driven to ex- 
tremity, made their escape, and rode off by the gate on 
the land side. As the Uzbeks had dismounted when 
they came on to the assault, and had not reckoned on 
the garrison attempting to flee, they were unable to 
follow; and much time was lost before they could go 
back to mount and pursue them. Such as remained 
behind, with the stragglers and the inhabitants, were 
put to the sword. The garrison, joining the troops in 
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the hills, that had been sent to their succour, went on 
straight to Andejan. 

They reached it at a favourable moment. The army 
of Ababeker had arrived, and encamped about a couple 
of miles from the town; and, having prepared all their 
warlike engines, had determined next morning to storm 
the town in different quarters at the same moment. In 
the course of the night, the army returned from Kashan. 
Towards morning, the enemy advanced to the assault, 
ignorant of their arrival. The Khan had marched out 
and drawn up his troops, ready to receive them. The 
conflict took place at the village of Tumluq*, and the 
field was obstinately contested. In the end, the Khan 
was victorious, and Ababeker completely defeated, with 
great loss. After the battle, all the prisoners were 
collected in the park of Andejan, and orders issued for 
putting them to death. The slaughter had begun, 
when Syed Muhammed on his knees entreated the 
Khan, on every plea of humanity and policy, to spare 
them; the more especially as this victory was the key 
to unlock the cities of Kashghar; and that these un- 
happy men, who were of that country, might assist in 
the enterprise which he already meditated. He suc- 
ceeded in saving the lives of such as were left, amount- 
ing to three thousand men; who, says the historian, 
lifted up their hands in grateful praise and thanksgiving. 

This great victory made the Uzbeks proceed with 
caution in their operations. Soon after, news arrived 
of the defeat and death of Khamzeh Sultan; which was 
followed, in rapid succession, by that of the Emperor's 
advance to Samarkand, and the retreat of the Uzbeks 
before him. In a short time, the communication be- 
tween Samarkand and Andején was renewed, and the 
whole of both countries was recovered, not an Uzbek 
being left in either. The Emperor bestowed Tdshkend 
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Beg, his brother. The Uzbeks were thus driven back 
into Turkistan and the desert, which they had quitted 
as adventurers about twelve years before. 

Never, till his conquest of India, were the dominions 


from the deserts of Tartary to the farthest limits of 
Ghazni, and comprehended Kabul and Ghazni, Kunduz 
and Hissdr, Samarkand and Bokhéara, Ferghana, Tash- 
kend and Seiram. Kabul and Ghazni he now gave to 
his youngest brother Nasir Mirza. When Baber be- 
came possessed of these extensive dominions he had 
reached his twenty-ninth year.* © 

The ensuing winter Baber passed in comparative 
tranquillity, employed in settling the affairs of his king- 
dom, and in the enjoyment of his favourite amusement 
of hunting. To the common observer, all seemed to 
promise a long course of prosperity ; but causes were 
already in active operation that were soon to deform 
these bright prospects. The great mass of the settled 
inhabitants of the countries on the Oxus and Jaxartes, 
had little influence in the choice of a ruler, and took 
little part in military affairs. The succession to the 
throne, and the conquest and revolutions of kingdoms, 
were effected by the various Tartar tribes, who fed their 
herds and flocks in these countries, or who from time 
to time invaded them. Hordes of Moghuls, Uzbeks, 
and Turkomans possessed the chief power. The Kezel- 
bashes of Shah Ismael seem to have been dismissed 
before Baber had time to form a regular or efficient 
army, for the defence of his new dominions. As he 
had relied chiefly on the assistance of the Shah for his 
success in Transoxiana, he is said, not only himself to 
have assumed the Persian dress, but to have issued an 
order that all his troops should adopt it, and parti- 


* Tar. Resh. f. 190—193. f. 268. 
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cularly the Persian cap. This is distinguished by 
twelve points, emblematic of the twelve Imams; and by 
a long strip of red cloth, issuing from the centre and 
hanging down behind, whence the Persian soldier has 
the name of Kezel-bash, or red-head. It was therefore 
in reality a religious, as well as a military badge; and 
marked an attachment to the Shia sect, in opposition to 
the Sunni or old orthodox faith. The inhabitants of 
Mawerannaher, accustomed to a change of masters, 
might perhaps have borne the yoke of the Persians as 
patiently as they had done that of the Moghuls and 


Uzbeks ; but now their religious feelings were touched ; 


and nobles, soldiers, and above all the divines and 


_Iméms, so important a class in every Musulman country, 


Religious: 
zeal of the 
inhabitants, 


but especially in Samarkand and Bokhara, were deeply 
offended and scandalised at this distinction granted to a 
foreign and hostile sect, who daily, in the public mosques 
and in their private prayers, vent curses against the 
three holy companions and successors of the Prophet. 
The religious zeal of the inhabitants was inflamed. 
Mawerannaher, from the earliest ages of Islam, had 
always been distinguished for the untainted orthodoxy 
of its doctors and their followers, and the meanest of 
the populace felt a pride in the honourable distinction. 
Nor was there much in the character or conduct of 
Shah Ismael, to conciliate whom these innovations were 
introduced, that. could soothe their apprehensions. De- 
scended of one of the holy Imdms, and of a family that 
had risen to distinction by their attachment to the Shia 
doctrines, he was himself a strenuous and bigoted 
apostle of the tenets of the sect, which he had in- 
troduced by force as the established religion of all his 
dominions. The detestation which the orthodox Sunnis 
of Mawerannaher bore to the heretical Shias of Persia, 
and their alarm at having the doctrines of a sect which 
they regarded as impious forced upon them, were 
naturally increased by the violent and cruel persecution 
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which Shah Ismael had commenced in Khordsdn, from cuaap. rv. 
the moment of his victory. He had commanded divine , 7 i511.2. 


service to be celebrated in the mosques of Herat, and 
had assembled all the heads of the religion, and the 
most eminent teachers, to be present in the grand 
mosque, while the Khutba or prayer for the sovereign 
was read in the new form; the chief preacher of the 
mosque having honestly refused to repeat the curses on 
the three companions of the prophet, and Aisha the 
prophet’s wife, was dragged down from the pulpit, and 
cut in pieces on the spot. Next day, the Shah sent for 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who was the chief. Musulman 
doctor and judge at Herat, and attempted to bring him 
over to the new opinions. Having failed, the venerable 
man was condemned to a cruel death, in inflicting which 
the Shah himself is reported to have taken an active 
part. This persecution raged against recusants of every 
rank, as long as Shah Ismael remained in Khordsén. 
- We cannot, therefore, wonder that the inhabitants of 
Transoxiana, and especially the divines and teachers of 
religion, should feel much alarm at such manifest in- 
dications, as were now made, of a desire, not merely to 
tolerate, but to favour the Shia doctrines and forms. 
Besides polemical reasoning, they had recourse to the 
weapons of ridicule, which often are hardly less power- 
ful. The new garb of the King, and his soldiers, were 
the subjects of unsparing sarcasm and derision. The 
popularity of the Emperor, which a few months before 
had been so high, now rapidly declined. He knew that 
he was unable to cope with the united force of the 
Uzbeks, without the aid of the Shah; and the compli- 
ances which this persuasion led him to make to that 
prince’s religious opinions, deprived him of the con- 
fidence of his subjects beyond the Oxus, in spite of the 
known humanity and beneficence of his character.* 
_™® There is a difference among whose name the coin was struck, 
historians, as to the sovereign in and the Khutba read, in Maéweran- 
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But a storm was already gathering beyond the Sirr, 


sp. 1512, Which soon poured down all its fury on the plains of 
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Bokhara. On the arrival of spring, the Uzbeks, encour- 
aged by hearing that Shah Ismael had returned to Irak, 
resolved to attempt the recovery of Transoxiana. They 
accordingly left Turkistan; one body marching to 
attack Tashkend, while another, under Obeidulla Sultan, 
advanced towards Bokhara. Baber, having detached a 
body of troops to the relief of Tashkend, hastened, with 
such as he could collect, to check the Sultan’s progress. 
Obeidulla, hearing of his approach when near Bokhara, 
thought it prudent to retreat; but was followed by 
Baber, who overtook him at Kul-malek.* A _ fierce 
action ensued, in which the Emperor, being defeated, 
was forced to fly back to Samarkand. The enemy now 
turned upon him, pursued him into his capital, began 
to occupy the country on every side, and threatened to 
encompass the city, which, with its granaries empty, 
at the end of winter, was in no condition to stand a 
siege. Seeing no chance of a successful resistance, he 
once more unwillingly abandoned the imperial city, and 


made his way to Hissar. 


naher at this period. According to 
Abulfazl, Ferishta, Khafi Khan, and 
the Indian historians, it was in 
Baber’s name. Mirza Sekander, the 
author of the Tarikh-Alem-arai 
Abasi, f. 18., followed by the Per- 
sian writers, says, it was in that of 
Shah Ismael. Thus, Sheikh Mu- 
hammed Ali Hazin, in his Life, 
p. 277., observes, that Baber, in the 
whole course of his life, courted the 
support of Shah Ismael and his 
descendants, ‘‘ sometimes,” says he, 
“* by giving currency to their Khutba 
and coin, as in Samarkand,’’ some- 
times by petitions and supplications. 
The ambition of Shah Ismael might 
have led him to aim at the conquest 
of Transoxiana, had not the Turks, 
his powerful antagonists on the west, 


compelled him to be constantly on 
the watch against their progress. 
Baber was probably acknowledged 
as the sovereign of Samarkand, 
which had been held by his fore- 
fathers, because it would have been 
nearly impossible for the Shah to 
have conquered and held it directly 
by his Persian troops. When Mirza 
Sekander talks of the peshkeshes 
sent by Baber to the Shah, on dis- 
missing the troops, and uses other 
terms of humiliation, he probably 
only adopts the insolent style used 
by Persian writers in speaking of 
the kings of foreign countries. 

* Sefer, a.n. 918, which begins 
18 April, a. p. 1512. 

+ Mirza Sekander, who is fol- 
lowed by Khafi Khan and the 
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He had not been long there, when he was attacked 
by a body of Uzbeks, led by some of their khans and 
sultans, who assembled at the Derbend pass, and 
marched to overwhelm him. Baber threw such of his 
Moghuls and soldiers as were at hand, with their pro- 
perty and families, into the town and suburbs of Hissar, 
and barricaded the streets. The Uzbeks, who advanced 
and reconnoitred the place, seeing that he was resolved 
to make a desperate defence, gave up their design, and 
fell back on Cheghaniaén.* 

Baber, meanwhile, had applied for assistance to Biram 
Khan Karamanlu, who commanded for the Shah, at 
Balkh, and who sent a detachment to support him; on 
the arrival of which, the Uzbeks withdrew from the 
country of Hissar. 

But Baber, after the signal defeat which he had 
suffered at Kul-malek, had sent directly to Shah Ismael 
himself, to solicit an effective force, by which he might 
be enabled to expel the Uzbeks finally from Mawer- 
annaher. The Shah, accordingly, gave instructions to 
Amir Nijm Sani, his minister of finance, whom he had 
entrusted with the settlement of Khorasan, to render 
assistance to Baber in recovering the dominions he had 
lately possessed. On reaching Balkh, Amir Nijm 
resolved to march in person into Mawerannaher, and, 
taking with him the governor of Herat, the Amirs of 
Khorasan, and Biram Khan, of Balkh, he passed the 
Amu, and was soon joined by Baber, when the com- 
bined army is said to have amounted to sixty thousand 
men.f 


Indian historians, makes the Em- 
peror’s army small, and that of 
Obeidulla very numerous. Abulfazl, 
going beyond this, gives Baber the 
victory ; but adds, that from unto- 
ward circumstances he was obliged to 
retreat. Mirza Haider, on the con- 
trary, (Tar. Resh. f. 199.) who was 


y 2 


Obeid’s brother-in-law, makes him, 
with three thousand men, defeat the 
Emperor with forty thousand. His 
account of Baber'’s transactions, at 
this time, is strongly tinged with an 
adverse religious feeling. 

* Baber’s Mem. p. 305. 

+ According to the Tarikhe Be- 
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Early in the autumn, the army advanced to Khozar, 
which was taken. It next proceeded on to Karshi, 
which had been strongly fortified and garrisoned by 
Obeidulla Sultan, the chief of Bokhdéra, who was in 
reality at the head of the Uzbeks, though Kuchum was 
the nominal khan. It was proposed to leave it behind, as 
had been done with success in the preceding campaign ; 
but Mir Nijm, saying that it was Obeidulla’s lair, 
declared that it must be taken. It was accordingly 
besieged and carried by storm; when Sheikhem Mirza, 
the governor, with all in the place, whether Uzbeks or 
inhabitants, to the number of fifteen thousand, were put 
to the sword, without respect to age, or sex, or sanctity. 
The circumstances of this massacre disgusted Baber, 
who found that he was condemned to play a subordinate 
part, in an army professedly acting under his authority. 
He had ardently desired to save the inhabitants, who 
were Chaghatai Turks of his own race and sect; and 
he had earnestly besought Nijm Sani to comply with 
But the unrelenting Persian, deaf to his 
entreaties, had let loose all the fury of war on the 
devoted city. Mouldéna Bindi, the poet, one of the 
most eminent wits of his time, who happened to be in 
the town, fell in the indiscriminate slaughter, with 
many Syeds and holy men; “and from that time for- 
ward,” says Mirza Sekander, “ Amir Nijm prospered in 
none of his undertakings.” * 

The Uzbek chiefs, after the massacre at Karshi, appear 
for some time to have retired and fortified themselves in 


déuni, f. 182., he was accompanied 
by an army of seventeen thousand 
Kezelbashes. Mirza Sekander says, 
that he held the Vikalat Divan- Ali, 
f. 18. Khafi Khan calls him the 
Amfr-ul-Omra. The total amount of 
the army is taken from the Indian 
writers. The Persian writers say, 
that Mir Nijm entered Transoxiana 


without orders from Shah Ismeel. 
This may only be to save the Shah’s 
credit. 

* Tar. Alem-arai, f. 19.; Tar. 
Reshidi, f. 199. ; Tar. Kh&fi Khan, 
f. 23. Khafi Khan makes Mfr 
Nijm defeat Obeidulla Khan, and 
shut up his army, of fifteen thousand 
horse, in Karshi. 
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their strongholds. Mir Nijm seems to have passed on to 
attack Ghazhdewan, on the border of the desert, without 
having taken Bokhara. The Uzbek sultans had now 
had time to assemble; and under the command of 
Obeidulla Khan, who was joined by Taimur Sultan from 
Samarkand, they threw themselves into the fort the 
very night that Baber and Mir Nijm had taken their 
ground before it, and were preparing their engines and 
ladders for an assault. The Uzbeks, in the morning’, 
drew out their army, which took up a position among 
the houses and gardens in the suburbs of the town. 
The confederates advanced to meet them. The Uzbeks, 
who were protected by the broken ground, and by the 
walls of the inclosures and houses, had posted in every 
corner archers on foot, who poured a shower of arrows 
on the Kezelbashes as they approached. Biram Khan, 
who had the chief military command of their troops, 
being wounded, and having fallen from his horse, the 
main body of the army fell into disorder. “In the 
course of an hour,” says Mirza Haider, “ the influence 
of Isl4m began to prevail over heresy and infidelity. 
Victory declared for the true faith. The invaders were 
routed, and most of them fell in the field; and the 
arrows of Ghazhdewan revenged the sabre of Karshi. 
Mir Nijm, and all the chief officers of the Turkomans,” 
continues the pious Musulman, “ were sent to hell-fire. 
The Emperor, routed and discomfited, fled back to 
Hissar.” It issaid that the Kezelbash chiefs, disgusted 
with the haughtiness and insolence of Mir Nijm, did 
not use their utmost endeavours to assist him; so that 
he was taken prisoner, and put to death. Many of the 
Persian chiefs, who fled from the battle, crossed the 
Amu at Kirki, and regained Khorasan.f 


* Mirza Sekander says that the 3d Ramzan, 918, falling on Friday. 
battle was fought on Sunday, 3 The Leb-al-Towarikh makes the 
Ramzan, a. Hu. 918. The day of day of the battle, 17 Ramzan, 918. 
the week is probably a mistake, the + Tar. Reshidi, f. 199, 200. The 
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The Uzbeks now not only recovered the country 
which they had lost in Transoxiana, but made incur- 
sions into Khorasan, ravaging the northern part of the 


province. 
resolved to return. 


Shah Ismael, on hearing of this disaster, 
On his approach, the Uzbeks 


retreated in alarm. He caused several of the officers, 
who had escaped from the battle, to be seized ; and some 
of them to be capitally punished, for deserting their 
commander. Certain inhabitants of the province, being 
accused of having shown attachment to the Uzbeks and 


account given by Mirza Sekander, 
(Tar. Alem-aréi Abasi, f. 19.) is 
somewhat different. He says, that 
Taimur Sultan, and Abusaid Sultan, 
threw themselves into the town, 
which they defended bravely for 
four months; that, at the end of 
that time, provisions began to fail 


‘in the Persian camp, and the horses 


suffered for want of provender ; that 
Obeid-ulla Khan and Jani Beg 
Khan, who were in Bokhara, marched 
out with their troops in the highest 
order, and being joined by Taimur 
Sultan and the garrison of Ghazh- 
dewan, engaged the besiegers on 
Sunday the 3d of Ramzan, within 
sight of the town; that Biram Khan, 
who commanded the troops, having 
been wounded, the army fell into 
disorder, and the rout became com- 
plete ; that Muhammed Baber Mirza 
retired from the flight, separated 
from the army, and fled to Hissar. 
The two accounts are not irrecon- 
cileable. Though Mirza Haider 
speaks of the Uzbek chiefs as arriving 
on the same day with the Persians, 
and while they were preparing their 
engines for attack, yet their arrival 
may have been after the place had 
been besieged four months; and 
when an assault was preparing. The 
scarcity in the camp is probable, 
though adduced to lessen the dis- 


grace of the discomfiture. To the 
same feeling may perhaps be ascribed 
the alleged slackness of the Persian 
chiefs in supporting Mir Nijm, and 
the reflection cast on Baber. The 
defeat of Ghazhdewan seems to have 
hurt the pride of the Persians in a 
high degree. They openly ascribed 
it to the treachery of Baber; Hu- 
mayun, when a refugee in Persia, 
was often taunted with this treachery 
of his father, as having destroyed 
Mir Nijm’s whole army. In the 
Tarikhe Bedauni, f. 182., a couplet 
is given, which Baber is reported to 
have written, and shot into the town, 
tied to an arrow, to intimate his 
hatred of his allies, Jt is not im- 
probable that Baber could not con- 
ceal his disgust at the massacre of 
Karshi, and at the slights shown to 
himself; that a misunderstanding 
ensued between him and the leaders 
of the Persians ; and, that they were 
willing to shift the bad success of 
the campaign, off themselves, by 
laying it upon him. The lines 
were, 


Serfe rfhe Uzbekén kerdem Shahré, 
Ger gunéhi kerdem, pdék kerdem rahré, 


and, it is added, that on the following 
day when the armies engaged, Baber, 
by drawing off his troops, caused 
the destruction of the Kezelbashes. 
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their creed, and of having vexed the Shias, were con- 
sumed in the fire of his wrath. In truth, he was a stern 
bigot and a merciless persecutor; a consequence of the 
religious foundation on which he established his govern- 
ment.* . 

The fatal battle of Ghazhdewan, the destruction of 
his Persian allies, and the numbers and power of the 
Uzbeks, seemed to leave Baber no hopes of again 
ascending the throne of Samarkand and Bokhara. But, 
much as he had suffered, his misfortunes were not yet 
over. When Sultan Said Khan was sent with the 
Moghuls to recover Andejaén, a considerable number, 
both of those who had escaped from the Uzbek yoke 
and of those who had previously been in the country, 
entered into Baber’s service. He repeatedly complains, 
in his Memoirs, that on all occasions he had found the 
Moghuls a turbulent and treacherous race, ever ready 
for rebellion, or to turn upon their friends when de- 
feated, and to strip and plunder them. Whether at 
this time they had any special ground for complaint, 
or whether they merely considered Baber’s as a falling 
cause, is not very clear. Ferishta says, that he gave 
them offence by reproaching them with their mis- 
conduct during the late expedition. At any rate a 
serious conspiracy was formed, at the head of which 
were the most eminent Moghul chiefs, such as Mir 
Ayub Begchik, Mir Muhammed, Yadgér Mirza, and 
Nazer Mirza, who formed a plan for cutting him off. 
In execution of this purpose, they fell upon Baber’s 
quarters by night, killing or wounding all who came 
in their way. So sudden was the attack, that Baber, 
who, on the alarm, started from his bed, and rushed 
out, had difficulty in escaping, in the undress in which 
he slept, into the fort of Hissar. The Moghuls, on 
finding that they had missed their prey, plundered 


* Tar. Alem-arai, f. 19. 
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whatever was without the walls, and then, marching 
away, took up a position on the hills of Karatigin. 
The Emperor, finding it impossible to keep the field 
with his remaining force, having left some trusty Amirs 
to defend the fort, retired to Kunduz : ; and the whole 
country of Hissér, with the exception of the fort itself, 
fell into the hands of the Moghuls. 

No sooner were they masters of the country than 
they began to exercise every kind of violence and 
excess, on the persons and property of the wretched 
inhabitants. Assignments were granted, without the 
least regard to the ability of those who were to dis- 
charge them. Whatever cattle, grain, or other pro- 
perty the peasantry possessed, was torn from the 
owners, and squandered in wasteful prodigality. A 
horrible famine ensued in the city of Hissdr, and the 
few who survived supported life by the most loath- 
some and unnatural means. These disgusting scenes 
were succeeded by a pestilence, and thousands of 


women and children were sold into captivity among the 


Uzbeks. The country presented a scene of misery and 
desolation; and, to add to the general distress, the 
winter being uncommonly severe, the ground was 
covered deep with snow. Nor did the Moghuls them- 
selves escape. They not only suffered from want of 
grain, but the snow, which buried the fields, speedily 
produced a want of forage for their horses. : 
Obeidulla Khan, of Bokhara, hearing of their diffi- 
culties, resolved to expel the Moghuls from Hissar, and 
entered the country towards the end of winter. They 
were at a loss how to act. They dared not apply to 
the Emperor after their late treachery ; nor durst they 
join Sultan Said Khan, in Andejan, sensible that he 
would not sanction their lawless proceedings; and 
besides, the state of the roads did not admit of their 
crossing the mountains. They, therefore, took up a 
strong position, having on one side the Surkhab river; 
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on the other two sides the Wakhsh hills; the remaining 
side, being covered by deep snow, they regarded as 
inaccessible. The Uzbeks, when they arrived, recon- 
noitred the ground on every side. In a few days, the 
increasing heat of the weather began to melt the snow, 
and Obeid Khan, effecting a passage by the narrow and 
broken ground, which had been considered as impass- 
able, one day at early dawn reached their position, and 
fell upon the Moghuls. Thus surprised, they did not 
attempt to make a stand, but threw themselves into 
the river, which they tried to cross. Numbers perished 
in the stream, or fell by the sword, or were made 
prisoners. Such as escaped fled to the mountains, and 
a few, after enduring incredible hardships, reached 
Sultan Said Khan, in Fergana. “In a word,” says 
the historian, ‘ Hissar, by the villany of these Moghuls, 
was lost to the Emperor, and fell under the power of 
the Uzbeks.” * 

As long as there was any chance of a change of 
fortune, Baber lingered at Kunduz; though, even there, 
exposed to much want and suffering. At length, find- 
ing that all hope had vanished on every side, leaving 
Khan Mirza in Badakhshan, he once more recrossed the 
Hindu-kush mountains, and returned to Kabul.f 

While these events were passing in Hissdér, Sultan 
Said Khan had retained possession of Baber’s paternal 
kingdom of Ferghana. We have seen, that when the 
Emperor’s success had enabled him to return to Samar- 
kand, and the Uzbeks had fled into Turkistan, he had 
given Tashkend to Mir Ahmed Kasim, and Sirdém to 
Kitteh Beg, his brother; and, that when QObeidulla 
Khan again crossed the Sir to invade Bokhara, Siinjek 
Sultan had marched with his Uzbeks to recover Tash- 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 200—201. in 1514, probably the latter. See 
{ Baber appears to have returned Tar. Resh. f. 201 and 213.; Ak- 
to Kabul, a. 8. 919, or a.n. 920, berndma, Ferishta, &c. 
in the end of a. p. 1513, or early | 
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kend. After the unfortunate battle of Kul-malek, 
Siunjek besieged Tashkend with all his forces, and 
reduced it to great distress. Mir Ahmed, seeing that 
every hope of retaining the town had vanished, made 
a bold sally by night, burst through the lines of the 
besiegers, and effected his escape.* 

In the course of the summer, Sultan Said, under- 
standing that Baber was about to enter the territory 
of Bokhara, assisted by Persian auxiliaries, resolved to 
make a demonstration in his favour, by affording occu- 
pation to the Uzbeks in their own dominions. He, ac- 
cordingly, entered the Tashkend territory with five 
thousand men, and ravaged the country. He was soon 
met by Siunjek Sultan at the head of seven thousand 
Uzbeks, when a battle was fought, in which Sultan 
Said was defeated and wounded. He returned to An- 
dejan; but the Uzbeks, alarmed at the advance of the 
Emperor and Mir Nijm, turned all their attention 
to Bokhdéra and Samarkand, and did not, follow Said 


into Ferghana. 


When the issue of the battle of Ghazhdewan left the 
arms of Siunjek once more at liberty, he advanced to- 
wards Andejin. The winter was severe, the famine 
great, and the misery of the country extreme. Sultan 
Said, seeing that it was impossible to meet him in the 
field, placed different Amirs with strong garrisons in 
Andejan, Akhsi, and Marghinan; while he himself re- 
tired to the hill-country on the south, so as to be pre- 
pared to harass and assail him, should he lay siege to 
any place. Sitnjek, on finding that he was to be so 
vigorously opposed, retired and made no new attempt 
during the winter. 

During all this winter, however, Kitteh Beg remained 
shut up and besieged in Seir4m. As the revolt of the 
Moghuls in Hissér had taken place, and the Emperor’s 


* Tar. Resh. f. 208. 
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affairs were in such a desperate condition that he could 
render them no aid, both he and Sultan Said began to 
look around for some one who could assist them in their 
present danger; and none seemed so fit for that pur- 
pose as Kasim Khan, the chief of the Kaizaks. 

We have seen, that, in the time of the great Abulk- 
hair Khan, the powerful ruler of the Uzbeks, Gerai 
Khan and Jani Beg Khan had separated from him, and 
formed a new confederacy in the desert; which, on the 
defeat and death of Abulkhair, when his followers were 
dispersed and his territories partitioned, had risen to 
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great power under the name of Kaizdks; a denomina- | 


tion originally bestowed on them from their predatory 
life, and which they retained when more powerful.* 
On the death of Gerai Khan, his son Berendik Khan 
succeeded; Jani Beg Khan had also several sons, and, 
among others, Uzbek Sultan and Kasim Khan. Kasim 
Khan not only gained the superiority over his brother, 
but, in the course of time, became the chief leader of the 
Kaizaéks; leaving Berenduk nothing but the name of 
Khan. Such was the condition of the Kaizdk tribes at 
this crisis. In a short time afterwards, Kasim Khan 
expelled Berendfik, who fled to Samarkand, where he 
died in exile. Kasim Khan, before his death, which 
happened five or six years after this time, overran the 
whole Desht-Kipchak; was said to be able to bring a 
million of men into the field ; and to have been the most 
powerful prince who had been in that country since 
Juji Khan. 

When Kitteh Beg solicited the assistance of Kasim 
Khan, the army of that potentate consisted of three 
hundred thousand men. The Beg sent to present him 
with the keys of Seirdm, and to ask him to take pos- 
session of the country. The Kaizdk chief consented, 
marched with a large army by Tashkend, plundering 


* Tar. Resh. f. 208. 
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the country. ‘This attack deranged the plans of Sitn- 
jek. Sultan Said entered Tashkend, that he might form 
a junction with the Khan’s army ; but had not advanced 
far before he heard of Kasim’s return to the desert. 
On this the Sultan retreated, and soon after visited 
K4sim Khan, at a remote station in his native wilds. 
Siunjek did not attack Andejan all that summer, appre- 
hensive of another invasion of the Kaizaks.* 

In the following summer, however, Kasim Khan 
being occupied with his conquests in a distant part of 
the desert, Siunjek Sultan marched, with a large force 
of the confederate Uzbeks, towards Andejan. Sultan 
Said Khan convened a council of his chiefs. They were 
unanimously of opinion that, unsupported as they were, 
it would be absurd singly to contend with the mighty 
power of the Uzbeks, and that they had a much fairer 
chance of success by marching into Kashghar, and at- 
tacking Ababeker Mirza, whom they had once before 
defeated. This resolution was accordingly adopted, 


- and, before Siunjek had time to enter the country, the 


Khan, with all his Amirs, their families and baggage, 
set out from Andejaén and advanced towards Kashghar, 
by the route of Moghulistan. Their enterprise was 
successful. Sultan Said expelled the tyrant Ababeker, 
and ruled Kdshghar many years with honour and in 
prosperity. 

In this manner was Baber driven from his old do- 
minions, as he had previously been from Hissér. From 
this period, except for a moment near the close of his 
life, he seems to have lost all hope of regaining either 
the country of Mawerannaher, or his native Ferghana; 
and he was “ led by divine inspiration,” says the courtly 
Abulfazl (writing in the reign of his grandson), “ to 
turn his mind to the conquest of Hindustan.” But 
though he never revisited those countries, we find, from 


* Tar. Resh. ff. 209. 211. 93. 
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his Commentaries, that they never lost their influence caap. rv. 
over his imagination and affections. He often speaks 0 joi, 
of them, and of the companions of his early life, and 

always with a warmth which proves how deep was the 
impression that both had made on his youthful heart. 
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ARGHUNS IN KANDAHAR. 


BABER’S RETURN TO KABUL.—REBELLION OF HIS MOGHULS QUELLED. 
— HE CHASTISES THE HILL-TRIBES. — TAKES BAJOUR. — SWAD 
SUBMITS. — AFFAIRS OF BADAKHSHAN — AND OF KANDAHAR. — 
SHAH BEG SUBMITS TO SHAH ISMAEL.—I8 THROWN INTO PRISON. 
— PLOT TO DELIVER HIM—S8UCCEEDS.—HE TURNS HIS ARMS 
AGAINST SIND. — MAH-CHUCHAK—HER STORY, CAPTIVITY, AND 
ESCAPE. — BABER’S SUCCESSIVE CAMPAIGNS AGAINST KANDAHAR — 
WHICH IS SURRENDERED BY CONVENTION. 


Wuen Baber, driven from Mdwerannaher by the over- 
whelming force of the Uzbeks, returned to Kabul, his 
youngest brother Nasir Mirza, to whom he had assigned 
that kingdom when he conquered Samarkand, came out 


to receive him with every mark of honour and of wel- 


come, and at once resigned to him the government. 
He asked to be allowed to retain Ghazni, which he had 
held previously to the expedition against Mawerannaher, 
to which the Emperor willingly consented. He soon 
after set out for that city, loaded with many marks of 
the imperial favour; but, in the course of the following 
year, he fell a victim to the excess of his habitual in- 
dulgence in wine.* 

His death was the signal for a mutiny and revolt 
among the great Moghul chiefs, in which several Cha- 
ghatdi nobles also took a part. The cause is not ex- 
plained, but seems to have related to the succession to 
Ghazni and its dependent districts. Shiram Taghai, 
the uncle of his mother, and who had all his life been 
in the service, Mir Mazid Wajkeh his brother, Kul 


* He left a son Yadgér Nasir of the following history. 
Mirza, often mentioned in the course 
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Nazer, and in general all the Moghuls, rose in rebellion. 
They were joined by Moulana Baba Beshagheri, who 
had been in such favour with the Emperor that he had 
only three years before been made governor of Samar- 
kand, Uratippa, and the hill-country; by Mir Ahmed 
Kohbur, who so recently had been governor of Tash- 
kend; by his brother, Kitteh Beg, the gallant defender 
of Seiram, and by many of the most distinguished 
nobles of the Emperor’s court. As to the causes and 
the details of the rebellion, we are left much in the dark. 
The Emperor himself, in giving the character of Dost 
Beg, who died some years afterwards, incidentally re- 
marks, that the Beg, having, in the course of this rebel- 
lion, been detached from Ghazni on a plundering expe- 
dition with two or three hundred men, was attacked 
by three or four hundred chosen Moghul horse, who 
were sent to chastise him. They encountered him near 
Shirikan, when he completely beat them, dismounted 
and took a number of them prisoners, and brought back 
with him a quantity of heads.* We are informed, in 
general, by Mirza Haider, that, after several skirmishes, 
encounters, and intrigues, the two armies were drawn 
out, when a battle ensued; that, at this crisis, Amir 
Kamber Ali, the son of Amir Kasim Kochin, Baber’s 
favourite minister, arriving from Kunduz with a con- 
siderable force, fell upon and routed the right of the 
rebels; many of whom were taken and met with the 
reward of their treason, while others fled and escaped 
to Kashghar. Shiram Taghdai was, for some time, in 
the service of Sultan Said Khan, “ but, unable to sup- 
port himself,” says Mirza Haider, ‘‘he returned back 
to the Emperor, who, with his usual benevolence, re- 
ceived him kindly, shutting his eyes upon his unworthy 
acts, and regarding only his past services. He soon 
after left this transitory world.” f 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 266. + Tar. Resh. ff. 202. 274, 275. 
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The quelling of this rebellion, and perhaps the banish- 
ment of the turbulent Moghuls, left Baber some years 
of comparative peace. This period he employed in 
arrangements for the government of his kingdom, and 
in checking or reducing to subjection the various moun- 
tain tribes on every side, which had hitherto yielded 
an imperfect obedience, or none, to the throne of Kabul. 
To follow Baber in all his expeditions against the Ha- 
zaras, Aimaks, Afghans, and other tribes in the hills 
and wilds, would lead into needless detail. The history 
of them all is nearly the same. He sets out secretly 
with a strong light force, marches without halting, 
comes upon the encampment of the tribe unawares, 
disperses or slays the men, and carries off the women, 
cattle, and valuables. Sometimes, however, the clans 
are on their guard, and he meets with a brave resistance, 
when, after considerable loss to both parties, victory in 
the end inclines to the side of disciplined valour. It is 
hardly possible for governments constituted like those 
of the East, and possessed of no regular standing army, 
to subdue, and still less thoroughly to settle, the erratic 
tribes of the mountains and deserts, who always govern 
themselves most easily and effectually. Baber, in some 
instances, forced them to acknowledge his supremacy, 
and to a certain degree restrained their inroads and 
subjected them to tribute; but, in general, down to the 
time when he conquered Delhi, the Afghans maintained 
their independence, only sending tribute, with more or 
less punctuality, according as the means of enforcing it 
were nearer or more remote. The Hazaras he often 
plundered and discomfited; but, as the greater portion 
of them were safe in their broken and inaccessible moun- 
tains and glens, though often defeated and pillaged, 
they never could be said to be subdued; yet, like the 
Afghans, they were restrained for a time from plunder- 
ing, as they had for ages been accustomed to do, on the 
lower grounds and passes of his territories. 
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One portion of territory, which is at present compre- 
hended in the Afghan country, though down to the 
period in question it had not belonged to the kingdom 
of Kabul, he did however subdue. The country be- 
tween the Cheghanserai river and the Indus was over- 
run by Baber, about fifteen years after his conquest of 
Kabul. Thirty years before that last event, the Yusef- 
zai Afghans, said to come from Khorasan*, had settled 
in the lower parts of that tract, expelling the Dilazadks, 
the former inhabitants. This territory, which lies at 
the southern roots of the Hindu-kush range, and was 
highly cultivated, had, in older times, been held by the 
Sultans of Swad and Bajour; a race of princes whose 
authority appears, at one time, to have been very ex- 
tensive, especially among the rich cultivated valleys of 
that hill-country. The dominions of the Sultan of 
Swad, at one period, had even extended to both sides 
of the Sind. The Yusef-zais had succeeded in expelling 
the Dilaziks from part of the Swad territory, and had 
also encroached upon the Sultan, so that he had been 
compelled to retire into Upper-Swad. The Sultan of 
Bajour was still independent.t Baber, when he entered 
the country, was attended by several Dilazak chiefs, 
who served him as guides, and directed his vengeance 
against their deadly enemies the Yusef-zais. He first 
marched against the strong fort of Bajour, and the 
Sultan refusing to submit, he attacked it with engines 
of war, and with matchlocks, which were quite new to 
the garrison. The alarm which these produced, as soon 
as their effects were experienced, was employed to cover 
an escalade that proved successful. The whole male 
inhabitants, three thousand in number, including their 
sultans or chiefs, were cruelly put to the sword as 
infidels, and a pillar erected of their heads. The women 


* It must be observed, that the of Ghazni. 
term Khordsdn is very indefinite, + Baber’s Mem. p. 140.; El- 
often including all the country west phinstone’s Caubul, p. 246. 
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and children were led into bondage. Baber, seated in 
state in the palace of the Sultan, bestowed the govern- 
ment of the country on Khwaja Kilan.* 

Immediately on hearing of these transactions, Sultan 
Wais of Swad sent to offer his submission, which was 
accepted.t The Emperor then proceeded to plunder 
Penjkora, and some neighbouring districts. The Y usef- 
zais sent ambassadors to soothe his resentment; and 
as, from experience, he had found the difficulty of sub- 
duing them by open force in the rugged country which 
they occupied, he sought to conciliate men whom it was 
not always easy to chastise or to reach, by asking in 
marriage the daughter of Malek-shah Mansur, one of 
their chiefs.{[ This union, which in the opinion of 
barbarians deeply imbued with all the feelings of clan- 
ship, gave him a strong and intimate connection with 
the tribe, assisted in checking the customary raids and 
outrages of several of its branches; for, with others, 
hostilities seem to have continued. The final agree- 
ment with the friendly Yusef-zais was, that they should 
make no inroads into Swad above Antha, the amount 
of contribution (or black-mail), which they had been 
accustomed to levy higher up, being allowed as a deduc- 
tion in the rolls of their revenue collections; and that 
the Afghans, who cultivated lands in Bajour and Swad, 
should pay six thousand loads (about thirty-eight thou- 
sand cwts.) of grain, to the government. § 

It may be imagined that it was no easy task to re- 
strain tribes which, like those around Kabul, had for 
ages been accustomed freely to indulge in robbery and 
insubordination of every kind ; and it should seem that 
hardly a year passed in which Baber did not make in- 
roads into the country of some one or other of them, 
to chastise their licentiousness, to protect his more 
peaceable subjects, and sometimes, perhaps, for the less 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 246—248. t Ibid. p. 250. 
+ Ibid. p. 249. § Ibid. p. 268. 
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During this period the subordinate kingdom of asairsor 


Badakhshan continued to be governed by Khan Mirza, 3™ 


whose circumstances had been considerably improved, 
by the freedom from Uzbek invasion afforded by Baber’s 
invasions of Transoxiana. Some years afterwards, the 
Mirza had the misfortune to have a difference with 
Sultan Said Khan, of Kashghar. 

The ground of it originated long before Khan Mirza 
had taken possession of Badakhshan, and while Baber 
was still in Ferghdna. In the latter part of Khosrou 
Shah’s reign, over Kunduz and Badakhshan, Mirza Aba- 
beker of Kashghar had seized some of the high mountain 
districts, or Hazaras, of the latter country, such as 
Sarigh-Juidn, Perwdz and others. Before Khosrou could 
obtain redress, he fell before the superior fortunes of 
Sheibdéni Khan, and Baéber. When Sheibani took pos- 
session of Khosrou’s other dominions, the Mirza refused 
to yield these Hazdéras to him, and many battles were 


* Baber himself records several 
of his forays and inroads into the 
countries of the tribes around K4bul, 
such as that against the Sultan- 
Masaidi WHazaras, south-east of 
K4bul, (a. a. 910, a. v. 1504.) 
Mem. p. 156. The most remark- 
able was the grand circuit already 
mentioned, which he made just after 
mounting the throne of Kabul, when 
he went, first against the Afghans of 
Kohat, thence through Banu, Ban- 
gash, and Daman, down the Indus 
to the Multan territory, and the 
borders of Sind; in the course of 
which, he plundered the Isa-khail 
and other tribes, and returned through 
a desolate country by Chotiali and 
Abistédeh to Ghazni, (a. u. 910, 
a. Dd. 1505.) Mem. p. 157—166. 
Fle next year (a. 8. 911, A.D. 
1506) plundered the Tirkomén 


Hazéras, near Bamiadn, seized num- 
bers of sheep and horses, and slew 
many of the tribesmen.—lIbid. p. 
173., and again, (a.#. 912, a. D. 
1507), p. 212, 218. He beat the 
Khizer-khail, Shimu-khail, Khirilji, 
and Khugidni Afghans, when at- 
tempting to obstruct his march in 
the pass below Jagdalik, and plun- 
dered the Alishing Afghans and 
the Kafirs, (a. 8. 913, a. p. 1507) 
p- 232, 238. He plundered the 
Yuzef-zais and Muhammed-zais of 
the plains, (a. #. 925, a. pv. 1519) 
p. 251. and 274, He plundered the 
Abdal-rahman Afghans in Gurdiz, 
making a tower of the heads of the 
slain, p. 270.; and the Khizer- 
khail, p. 277.; imposed a tribute 
of four thousand sheep on the Khi- 
rilchi, and Shamu-khail, — Ibid. 
Other instances occur. 
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in consequence fought with the Uzbeks. Mirza Aba- 
beker continued, however, to retain in his power all 
above the upper passes of Badakhshan. 

At a future time, when Khan Mirza came into 
possession of a part of the country, we have seen that 
he was much straitened and kept down by the vicinity 
and power of the Uzbeks, and that he was unable to 
recover any of the usurpations of Mirza Ababeker, who 
continued to hold Sérigh-Juidn and all the highlands 
above the narrows, which, for the space of twelve years, 
remained separated from Badakhshan and united to 
Kashghar. 

When Sultan Said, driven from Ferghéna by the 
Uzbeks, attacked anal defeated Mirza Ababeker, and 
took possession of the territories of Kashghar, he 
divided these upper districts of Badakhshan among his 
Amirs, in the same way as he did the country of 
Kaéshghar. Mir Beg Muhammed, who was sent as 
governor, claimed the districts of Wakhan and Derwéaz, 


‘as belonging to the Kashghar Hazaras, as well as Sdrigh- 


Juidn; while the inhabitants of the two former asserted 
their right to belong to Badakhshan, and claimed pro- 
tection from Khan Mirza. 

The Mirza readily acceded to their request. He had 
long had an eye on these districts, which he considered 
as part of Badakhshdn, or rather as being in reality. 
Badakhshan itself, since from them the rest of the 
country took its name. Sultan Said, on the other hand, 
claimed them under a twelve years’ possession, which, 
he contended, had broken the old right, and transferred 
them to Kashghar ; adding, that Khan Mirza, in seizing 
them by force, had rendered it impossible for the Khan 
to yield them up to him as a friend and relation, even 
had he, from other considerations, been disposed so. 
to do. 

The Khan followed up his remonstrances by leading 
an army into Badakhshan. Khan Mirza, totally unable 
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to meet him in the field, shut himself up in Kila- cuap. v. 
Zefer, while Said ravaged the country. The Mirza, 
now heartily repenting his ill-judged enterprise, made 
the humblest submissions; and Sultan Said Khan, 
seeing his weakness, and unwilling that his dominions 
should be totally ruined, took pity on him and retired. but retires. 
No farther attempt was made, during Khan Mirza’s life, 

to recover these Hazaras.* 

Khan Mirza died about a. H. 926, leaving a son, an. 926, 
Suleiman Mirza, a child, whom Baber sent for and *:™ 15? 
kept near himself; at the same time giving Badakhshan, 
as a dependent principality, to his eldest son, Humayun 
Mirza. That prince went, took possession of it, and 
governed it nearly ten years. During that period, he 
seems to have resided much in the country. He left it 
in A. H. 932, when he attended his father, with the troops 
of Badakhshan, on his last invasion of India; from a.». 933, . 
which, after the defeat of Rana Sanga, he led them back **”:!°?” 
to their own country.f 

From the period of Baber’s return from Transoxiana 
the two great objects that engaged his mind were, the — 
conquest of Kandahar, and that of Hindustan. 

We have already seen, that he was hardly settled in saebers 
the possession of Kabul and Ghazni when he attempted ‘rsctions 
to add Kandahar to his other dominions; that he had abr. 
very early succeeded in overrunning its territory, and a aner: 
had even besieged and taken the capital; but that 
Sheibdni had wrested from him his new acquisitions, 
and restored them to Shah Beg, the eldest son of 
Zilnun. 

The conquest of Kandahar was not an easy task. ghan shu. 
Shah Shujaa Beg, who now governed that country and /* Bee: 
several other dependent provinces, was a prince of great 
talent, a brave soldier, a prudent politician, popular 
both with the army and with his subjects, and an en- 

* Tar. Resh. f. 272, 273. Ferishta, ii. p. 37. 
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appear, that, on his father’s death, finding himself placed 
in Kandahar, between the force and activity of Baber 
on the one side, and the overwhelming power of Sheibdni 
on the other, he early saw that the physical resources 
of the provinces which he possessed were quite inade- 
quate to resist either of these princes; the different 
parts of his kingdom being, from their local situation, 
unable to afford each other that ready help which is 
necessary, either for attack or defence, in time of need. 
He had therefore thrown himself on the protection of 
Sheibéni, and is said to have struck the coin and read 
the public prayers in his name. Sheibéni not only 
enabled him to recover Kandahdr from Baber, but 
showed him other marks of favour, during his own 
transient possession of Khorésan.* 

It has already been observed, that soon after acquiring 
Kandahar, Zdlnin Beg had added. to his possessions 
Shal and Mustung, which lie at some distance in the 
southern wilds.¢ About four years later, his son, Shah 
Beg, besieged and took the fort of Siwi, which Behader 
Khan then held for the Jim; and, having left there his 
younger brother, Muhammed Beg, returned to Kan- 
dahér. Muhammed seems to have pushed his plunder- 
ing parties as far as [keri and Chanduka, in the territory 
of Sind. Jam Nanda, who was then the sovereign of 
that country, sent a large force, under Mobdrek Khan, 
to protect his subjects. Mobdérek encountered the 
Arghins in a hot action, in which Muhammed fell, his 
army was defeated, and Siwi retaken.f 


* Tar. Sind. f. 94. 

+ About a hundred and fifty 
miles.— Tar. Sind. f. 73. 

+ Tar. Sind. f. 68. Chandika 
Sitharja is Chand-koh ; Ikeri or 
Ukeri, I do not know. It may be 
Lhari. Jam Nanda’s force is said 
to have engaged Muhammed at 


Dera-Ferib, better known as Jilougir; 
both names with which I am un- 
acquainted. Abulfazl calls Shah 
Beg’s brother, Sultan Muhammed, 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 120.; as 
does the Tabakate Akberi ; Ferishta, 
vol. iv. p. 427., calls Shah Beg’s 
conquest, the fort of Sewly ; which 
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~ When Baber afterwards took Kandahér, Shah Beg, 
driven from the more fertile and populous parts of his 
dominions, retired, as has been mentioned, to Shal and 
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Mustung, where he was met by Fazil Beg Gokuldash, fx’s13, 
and some other of his local officers, who introduced to 4» 159. 


him the heads of the tribes that occupied the hills and 
passes of that broken and difficult country. Shah Beg’s 
authority over them, as well as over the portion of 
Siwi that acknowledged his sovereignty, was perhaps 
slight, except in the low lands, which were most easily 
overrun. These poor but free hill chiefs, whose allegi- 
ance was that of tributaries rather than of regular 
subjects, were but little pleased with finding that the 
Arghuns, a body of rapacious and overbearing strangers, 
intended to take up their residence among them. But 
when Shah Beg proposed to them an attack on Sind, 
an enterprise calculated at once to gratify their love of 
plunder and to free them from the grievous burden of 
entertaining their new guests, they all declared them- 
selves ready to attend him. The speedy restoration of 
Shah Beg to the possession of Kandahar, by the ad- 
vance of Sheibaéni from Herat, put an end to this plan 
for the moment; but the events which followed, and 
which embroiled Shah Beg with both of his powerful 
neighbours, again, at no distant period, turned his 
attention that way, by proving how uncertain was the 
tenure by which he held Kandahar.* 


seems to be an error of the copyist 
for Siwi, as it is properly named 
in the Tabakate Akberi, his autho- 
rity. 

* The events that succeed are 
very uncertain. Some authors make 
Shah Beg send Mirza Isa Terkhdn 
to revenge the death of Muhammed ; 
and say that he encountered Mo- 
barek, whom he routed and drove 
into Bheker, which Shah Beg him- 
self took by capitulation ; and that 


the Beg even reduced Sehwan. They 
add that Jam Nanda made repeated 
fruitless attempts to recover Siwi; 
but the prowess of the Arghtns had 
made such an impression on the 
inhabitants of Sind, that they did 
not willingly face them in the field. 
See Tab. Akberi, f. 507. ; Ferishta, 
vol, iv. pp. 427, 428.; Ayeen- 
Akberi, vol. ii. p.120. Altogether, 
the dates of the conquest of Bheker 
and Schwan are very obscure. Shah 
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When Shah Ismael defeated the Uzbeks and took 
possession of Khorasan, the Arghun chief, the principal 
part of whose dominions were dependent on that 
country, was once more filled with apprehension. Soon 
after the battle of Merv, the victorious Persian sent a 
detachment, which advanced as far as Sistan, on its 
route to Kandahar, for the purpose of enforcing the 
claims which he had over it, in right of his recent 
conquest. This brought matters to a crisis, and we 
soon after find Shah Beg holding a council of his nobles. 
To them he represented the difficult position in which, 
by the defeat of Sheibani, his protector, he was placed, 
between the Persian and Chaghatai princes ; and pointed 
out the impossibility of successfully resisting a monarch 
like Shah Ismael, then in the height of his power. He 
therefore declared that he had come to the resolution, 
as on the whole the best he could adopt, to accompany 
to the royal presence the general of the Persian troops 
that had been sent against him, on the guarantee of 
that officer for his safety ; and to make his submission 
to the Shah, in person. At the same time he sent a 
mission to Kabul, to conciliate Baber.* 

On his arrival at Herat, he met with a gracious re- 
ception, was excused the ceremony of prostrating him- 
self before the sovereign, according to what was now 
become the received etiquette of that court, and was 
only required to bend the knee, in conformity with the 
Chaghatdi usage. After he had remained there some 
time, and seemed to have gained all that he had de- 
sired, it was settled that he was to take leave on his 
return home, at the approaching festival of the Noroz.t 
But before that day arrived, things took another turn. 
The Persian general was sent to the castle of Ekhtidr- 
eddin; and Shah Beg himself was thrown into prison 


Beg was certainly in possession of * Tar. Sind. ff. 98, 99. 
Kahan when Baber conquered Ké- t The Persian new-year, at the 
bul. | vernal equinox. 
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in the fortress of Zefer*, and charged with having, by 
his pretensions to independence, attempted to deprive 
his sovereign of a portion of his dominions. His fol- 
lowers dispersed ; some of them found their way back to 
Kandahar, while others lurked about in Herat; but all 
of them continued firmly resolved to seize upon any ac- 
cident that might al to render assistance to their 
beloved master. 

Shah Ismael soon after quitted Herat, on his return 
to Irak ; and Shah Beg was left to linger out his life 
in prison. But when some time had elapsed, Mahter 
Sambal, one of his attached slaves, — believing that the 
first vigilance of the gaolers was relaxed so far as to 
afford him hopes, by patient perseverance, to gain an in- 
terview with his lord,—repaired to the fort of Zefer ; 
and, having learned how matters were then conducted, 
opened a pastry-shop, close to the tower in which Shah 
Beg was confined. In the course of his calling, by his 
conciliating manners, joined with occasional little pre- 
sents of his sweetmeats and pastry, contriving to form 
an intimacy with the guards, he went quietly and 
steadily on, omitting nothing that could forward the 
design he had in view. By frankly associating and 
mixing with them, he lulled all suspicion; gradually 
gained ready admittance into the tower; and, having 
first put the prisoner on his guard by signs and hints, 
at length succeeded in speaking with him privately. 
Shah Beg being thus prepared, twelve of his faithful 
retainers bound themselves to each other by an oath, 
either to deliver him from prison and convey him to 
Kandahar, or to perish in the attempt.f 

When everything was arranged, the conspirators re- 
paired to the castle, at different times; and were one by 
one received into Sambal’s shop, where they lay con- 
cealed. At night, Sambal, who had prepared some 


* Perhaps the name may be a + Tar, Sind. f. 99. 
Kila-Zefer, somewhere near Herat. 
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sweetmeats and pastry for the occasion, in which he 
had mixed a strong narcotic, disposed of them as usual 
among the guards, who were thus in a short time ren- 
dered quite insensible. He then passed the sleeping 
guard, accompanied by two of his associates; made his 
way good to Shah Beg’s room; and, by means of some 
ropes which they brought for the purpose, assisted him 
to descend on that part of the tower which opened on 
the outside of the fort of Zefer. The rope, however, 
having broken, he fell from some height, and, in the fall, 
his manacles, from which they had not been able to 
disengage him, knocked out one of his teeth. In spite 
of this accident, his friends, who were waiting below, 
got him mounted, and they all set out on horses, shod, 
it is said, backwards, to mislead the pursuers. They 
rode incessantly for two nights and a day, when, getting 
a change of horses, they resumed their route, and went 
on without halting, till they arrived on safe ground. 
As soon as the keepers of the tower recovered their 
senses, and found the prisoner gone, a hot pursuit com- 
menced, but in vain. The fugitives were already too 
much ahead to be overtaken.* 

It was now more evident than ever to Shah Beg, how 
little he could depend upon the favourable disposition 
of either of his neighbours. Fortunately, the occupa- 
tion afforded to Shah Ismael by his wars against the 
Ottomans in the west, and the attempts of Baber, im- 
mediately after the overthrow of Sheibani, to conquer 
from the Uzbeks the ancient possessions of his family 
beyond the Amu, withdrew the attention of both for 
some years from the kingdom of Kandahar ; and afforded 
leisure to Shah Beg, who was sensible that this respite 
was but temporary, deliberately to consider his situ- 
ation, and to mature his plans. 

When affairs were somewhat settled in Kandahar, he 


* Tar. Sind. f. 100. 
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assembled his Arghins and Terkhdéns, who had always 
preserved much of the original spirit and equality of 
their tribes, and addressed them on the danger of their 
position, between the kingdoms of Khoraés4n and Kabul; 
and pointed out the expediency, while there was yet 
time, of securing some place of refuge, which might re- 
ceive them in case of necessity. His views were shared 
by them all, and the entire possession of Siwi was natu- 
rally pitched upon for their first attempt. It lay on the 
side most remote from their powerful neighbours; it 
possessed a natural barrier of rugged mountains, and of 
long and difficult passes; while, at the same time, the 
possession of it would be a step towards the ultimate 
conquest of the rich and extensive kingdom of Sind. 
Siwi or Siwistén, a name which seems then to have 
been applied to a larger portion of the territory between 
the Afghan and Balich country than now goes under 
that denomination, was held partly, as we have seen, by 
Shah Beg, and partly by the family of Sultan Perowli 
Birlas *, of the old Turki race, who, on hearing of Shah 
Beg’s intentions, sent him a friendly mission, with such 
presents as he could command. ‘They were accepted, 
but did not prevent Shah Beg from entering his terri- 
tories, and coming by surprise on his town, also called 
Siwi, which he took, some of the inhabitants submitting, 
while others fled to Fatehpur 7, the most populous dis- 
trict of the province. After this success, Shah Beg, 
having sent back part of his troops to guard Kandahar, 
himself pushed on to Fatehpur, which was fifty kos 
from Siwi, on the road to the Sind; but which, says 
the historian, is now desolate, though its walls and 
houses are standing.[ Here Sultan Perowli attacked 
him, with two or three thousand horse of the neigh- 


* Also written Berawli and He- Fatehpur, unless it be the present 
rawali. I am by no means satisfied Shikarpur. 
as to the date af these transactions. t He wrote a. uy. 1009 (a. D. 
+ I know not where to look for 1600). 
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bouring tribes* that he had collected; but victory 
favoured the invaders, and such of the vanquished as 
escaped fled towards the Sind. Shah Beg now returned 
to Siwi, where he remained for some time; and, with a 
view to his future residence, gave directions for building 
some palaces, and for laying out gardens for himself 
and his nobles. He also erected a castle; after which, 
leaving proper officers to settle and govern the pro- 
vince, he hastened back to Kandahar.+ 

It was on his return from one of the expeditions 
which he undertook at this time, for the purpose of ex- 
tending his dominions towards the south, that an inci- 
dent occurred which may deserve notice, both as con- 
nected with the history of Shah Beg and his successors, 
and as illustrative of the manners of the age. When 
Baber took Kandahar, the whole families of the Arghuin 
chiefs fell into his hands, and among others Mah- 
chuchak Begum, the daughter of Muhammed Mokim, 
Shah Beg’s brother. This lady, as Baber himself in- 


'forms us, was married, a few months after, to Kdsim 


Gokultdsh f, an officer of distinguished merit, to whom 
Baber was much attached, and to whom, at a subsequent 
period, he owed his life. But this alliance, formed in 
captivity, seems to have been painful to her relations, 
and was probably considered as not suitable to her 
rank. By Kasim she had only one daughter, Nahid Be- 
gum, who afterwards became celebrated in the history 
of Sind.§ . : 

The disgrace of having a princess of their illustrious 
house in a secondary situation, in a foreign land, 
rankled in the minds of the ladies of the haram. On 
Shah Beg’s return from Siwi, in the midst of the re- 


* These are specified to have $ Mem. p. 233. The marriage 
been the Doulat-shéhis, Barghddéis, appears to have taken place a. u. 
Korbais, Lorgahis, Baliches, and 9153, in the winter of a. p. 1507-8. 
other tribes.—Tar. Sind. f. 96. § Tar. Sind. f. 95. 

1 Tar. Sind. f. 96. 
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widow presented herself, in the garb of a mourner, 
standing upright, in the doorway of the palace, with a 
coarse black woollen cloth thrown over her head, in 
sign of her deep distress. She laid hold of the skirt of 
his garment as he entered, and with loud lamentation 
and tears besought him to have pity on her daughter, 
all that was now left of his beloved brother, and to 
release her from her shameful bondage. Shah Beg, 
moved by her misery, and by the remembrance of his 
brother, who had died not long before, thus forcibly 
brought to his mind, expressed his willingness to attempt 
whatever could be done to effect the object of her wishes. 
Success was not easy; and the consultations which he 
held with his nobles produced nothing satisfactory. A 
plan was, however, devised by the ladies in the haram, 
and met with his acquiescence. It was arranged that 
some one should be sent to open an intercourse with 
the princess; and, when she was fully prepared, that 
means should be taken to carry her off from Kabul into 
the hills of the Hazara country that were nearest that 
city ; secure that, when once among the friendly moun- 
taineers, she would soon find her way in safety to 
Kandahar. 

In pursuance of this plan, Doulat Kitta, a female who 
had been a servant in Mokim’s haram, was despatched 
to Kabul; but before setting out, in compliance with 
the demands of eastern decorum, she was married to 
one Doulat Khan. On arriving at Kabul, she con- 
trived to introduce herself to the Begum, as a helpless 
stranger; and, when a safe opportunity offered, dis- 
covered herself and revealed the plan. The princess, 
surprised and alarmed, refused to enter into the plot, 
and expressed her fears that, should she reach Kandahar, 
her proud relations would consign her to the grave, to 
bury deep the stigma brought on them by her captivity. 
Doulat Kitta relieved her apprehensions, by taking the 
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most solemn oath that no such intention was entertained ; 
and that, on the contrary, the warmest welcome awaited 
her from her mother and her uncle. M&h Begum was 
at last prevailed upon to consent; the news was con- 
veyed to Kandahar; and a select body of the first 
warriors and chief nobles of the kingdom was secretly 
despatched on the service. They took their way through 
the country of the Hazdras, and pushed on for the 
capital, having arranged with the chiefs of that tribe 
that they should take post on the point of their moun- 
tains nearest to Kabul, with a body of their followers, 
to be ready to support the party on its return. On 
getting near Kabul, they rested for two or three days, 
at a short distance from the town, to refresh their 
horses, and, it is said, to have them shod backwards. 
When everything was in readiness, M4h Begum, on 
the day fixed for the attempt, left her house about the 
time of afternoon prayers, to repair to the bath, the 
great place of recreation and freedom for Musulman 


women. Having waited till the moment when the 


streets were covered with the crowds leaving the 
mosques, she mingled with them ; and, protected by the 
impenetrable disguise worn by Musulman ladies, which 
covers the whole body, leaving only an opening for the 
eyes, made her way, unnoticed, among the throngs 
that were passing to and fro. She reached in safety a 
convenient spot that had been fixed upon, where she 
was mounted on horseback, and conducted by Doulat 
Kitta to the party which waited her coming. Her 
daughter, Nahid, then a child of only eighteen months 
old, and unable to bear the fatigue of the flight, was of 
necessity left behind. The instant she appeared, the 
whole party, delighted, leaped on horseback and set 
out along with her. All that night, and the next day, 
and the night following, they held on their way. In 
the course of the succeeding day, they arrived at their 
halting-place. Here, having rested awhile to recruit 
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their exhausted strength, they went on for a day and 
night more, by which time they had escaped from the 
dangerous ground, and found themselves in safe quarters 
among the friendly Hazaras. 

They now halted for a few days, that the princess 
might rest from her fatigues, and then went on to 
Kandahar. As she approached that place, the grand 
scene of her hopes and fears, Shah Beg came forth to 
receive and welcome her, with every demonstration of 
joy; saluted and embraced her affectionately as his 
brother’s daughter, treated her with every mark of 
honour, conducted her to the palace, and there, taking 
her by the hand, placed her in the arms of her mother 
and her nurse. It was a day of general rejoicing, as 
for a great victory. All who had been engaged in the 
enterprise were rewarded with presents of horses, arms, 
or dresses of honour. In adventures and rescues such 
as these the Arghuns delighted, and their predatory 
habits taught them, like our borderers, to manage them 
with the utmost address and sagacity. 

For some time preceding these events, Mah Begum’s 
husband, Kasim Gokultésh, had attended Baber in 
his wars beyond the Oxus against the Uzbeks. It 
happened, on one occasion, that the Emperor, while 
alone, was surrounded and taken by a party of the 
enemy. His troops were not near enough to assist 
him. The gallant Kasim, with admirable presence of 
mind, going up, and personating the Emperor, exclaimed, 
‘“‘ How dare you touch a servant of mine? Do you not 
know your prince?” Deceived by his words, they let 
go Baber, to turn to what they supposed a richer prize ; 
and, in the scuffle that ensued, the Emperor escaped. 
The Uzbeks put Kasim to death; but Baber ever after 
cherished and protected his family, and all his depend- 
ents, with the most affectionate care. After Kasim’s 
death, — which, according to one authority, occurred 
about a year after her rescue,—his widow married her 
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cousin, Shah Hussein, the eldest son and heir of Shah 
Beg ; and, on his death, she married Mirza Isa Terkhan, 
who succeeded him in the kingdom of Tatta. Her 
daughter, Nahid, Baber gave in marriage to Mahib Ali, 
the son of his prime minister, Nizim-ed-din Ali Khalifa ; 
and her name often appears, at a later period, in the 
history of Sind.* 

The repose, which Baber’s expedition against Bokhdara 
and Samarkand had afforded to Shah Beg and the 
Arghuns, was at an end when the Emperor returned to 
Kabul, disappointed and discomfited. He had no sooner 
arranged the affairs of his kingdom, which he found in 
a state of disorder, than he directed his views, with 
more determination than he had ever yet done, towards 
the conquest of Kandahar. The time was favourable, 
as the attention of Shah Ismael was entirely and pain- 
fully occupied by his war in the west with the Ottoman 
Sultan, Selim, in which he had recently suffered a great 
defeat. We have seen, however, that Shah Beg was 
not taken by surprise. He had long anticipated such 
an attack, and had not only extended his dominions to 
the south, but had collected, within the strong town 
and citadel of Kandahar, all the warlike stores and pro- 
visions that he could command; and had also strength- 
ened the defences, and manned them with his bravest 
and most experienced adherents. To avoid being 
attacked by surprise, on hearing that Baber had assem- 
bled a large army, he sent spies into the imperial camp, 
to bring him regular information of its numbers, and 
of the direction in which it moved. From them he at last 
learned, that a formidable army, under Baber himself, 
was on its march for Kandahar. As it approached that 
place, Baber was attacked with a dangerous illness, 
which so much alarmed his army, whose confidence was 
placed chiefly in him individually, that great trepidation 


* Akbern4ma, Abulfazl, f. 206.; Tarikhe-Sind, as above. 
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prevailed in the camp. Shah Beg, with much address, 
seizing the favourable moment for negotiation, sent a 
mission to the Emperor, composed of the chief men of 
Kandahar, who carried rich offerings, at the same time 
soliciting for a peace. Baber, as Shah Beg had fore- 
seen, glad of a pretext for retreating with honour, 
accepted the presents, and, as if satisfied by his repre- 
sentations, sending him a dress of honour, took his way 
back to Kabul.* 

The Emperor’s retreat gave some farther breathing 
time to Shah Beg, as the direct attempts on Kandahar 
do not seem to have been renewed forsome years. But 
he is said to have declared that he clearly saw, that, in- 
dependent of Baber’s ambition, two circumstances would 
impel that prince never to desist till he had conquered 
Kandahar. The first was the mistaken policy of his 
brother Mokim, in seizing Kabul, a royal seat, held by 
a member of the family of Taimur, an insult which 
never would be forgiven; the second was the very great 
number of princes connected with the royal family, and 
of nobles of distinction, who filled the court of Baber, 
and for whom no provision could now be made, either 
in Mawerannaher or Khor&sdn.t 

But while affairs bore this unfavourable aspect on 
the side of Kabul, the factions and civil wars which, in 
Sind, had followed the death of Jam Nanda, in conse- 
quence of the minority of his son Jam Firéz, and the con- 
sequent misery of the inhabitants, rekindled in Shah Beg 
the hopes which he had long cherished of effecting some- 
thing considerable in that quarter. In the beginning 
of the winter of the following year, he dispatched, into 
the territory of Sind, a small detachment of a thousand 
horse, who plundered Kahan and Baghban, two thriving 
and populous townships belonging to that country. It 
gives some idea of the extent of their cultivation to 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 100, 101. t Tar. Sind, ut supra. 
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learn, that, from the last of these towns, the invaders, 
among other plunder, carried off no fewer than a thou- 
sand camels, which were employed in turning wheels to 
supply water for irrigation. = 

It was about this time that Shah Hasan Arghun, 
Shah Beg’s son, in consequence of some dispute with 
his father, fled to the court of Baber. He was cour- 
teously received and honourably entertained by that 
prince, with whom he became a favourite. Baber is 
said to have taken pleasure in initiating him into the 
arts of government, and to have predicted that he would 
one day become an eminent prince. He remained nearly 
two years with the Emperor, when, a reconciliation with 
his father having been effected, he returned home.} 

The next year, Baber was employed in quelling the 
refractory Afghans, and in invading the Penjab; and 
the year following, he again entered the Penjab, and 
had advanced as far as Sialkét on the Chenab, when he 
was recalled by an invasion of his territory from Kan- 
dahar, of the particulars of which we are not informed.{ 
As he had now made up his mind to his long-cherished 
and favourite design of invading India, an enterprise 
for which the circumstances of that country had become 
peculiarly favourable, he resolved, setting every other 
object aside, to exert the whole force of his dominions 
in the conquest of Kandahar, a measure which he con- 
sidered to be an indispensable preliminary to the success 
of his Indian enterprise; since he could not, with safety, 
leave behind him an enemy so powerful and so able as 
Shah Beg. He therefore marched back from the Pen- 
jab, and having expelled the invaders from his territory, 
at once advanced into theirs. He first of all ravaged 
the country of the Hazara and Nukderi tribes, who 
had probably been the immediate aggressors. A famine 


* Tar. Sind, i.901. And Baéber’s Mem. passim. 
Mem. p. 265. t Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 37.; 
+ Tar. Sind, f. 102.; Baber’s Khafi Khan, f. 25, 
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at that time desolated the country of Kandahdr. Ne- cuapr.v. 
vertheless, he sat down before the capital, which he > ino 
began to attack regularly by mining and by battering -22. 
its walls. At the same time, he subjected it to a close 58 of 
blockade; and, the town being probably worse provi- 
sioned than usual, in consequence of the prevailing 
scarcity, the townspeople were soon reduced to the 
greatest distress for want of food. To famine succeeded 
pestilence, which, having spread into Baber’s camp, 
early in the summer, compelled him to raise the siege, pines In 
perhaps without altogether relinquishing the blockade. 
But Baber was fixed in his purpose; and, though Béter lays 


: waste the 
Mehter Sambal, now became a favourite general of country, 


Shah Beg’s, contrived to throw a supply of provisions * * 27 
into the town, yet Baber, next season, after marching 

over the country while the crops were yet on the 
ground, and carrying off and destroying the harvest, 
renewed the active siege of the town, and made the 
blockade closer than ever. Shah Beg, who meanwhile 

had been pushing on his operations in Sind with great 

success, and who, in the course of the year, took posses- 

sion of Tatta itself, and completed the subjugation of 

the country, finding his affairs in Kandahér reduced to 

the last extremity, sent an embassy to the Emperor 

with proposals for peace. Negotiators from both sides Convention 
having met, a treaty was soon concluded and signed ; ey 
by which it was stipulated, that Shah Beg should hold sirrenderof 
Kandahar till the following year, when the city and all 
the dependent provinces were to be delivered up to the 
Emperor. The interval thus allowed, Shah Beg em- 

ployed in removing his own family and effects, and 

those of his followers and adherents, in the first in- 

stance, to Shal and Siwi; and next year, when Baber eat ae 


again advanced to Kandahar, the keys of that capital, up t 
and of the citadel were presented to him by Mir Ghids- BA, 


ed-din*, the nephew of the historian Khondemir, the «.». 1522. 


* The Tarikhe-Sind calls him the father of Mir Abul-Mokérem, f. 109. 
AA2 
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The Emperor, 


at the same time, took possession of the whole country 
of Kandahar and its dependencies, including parts of 
the Germsir along the course of the Helmend; which 
formed the utmost limit that his empire ever reached 


in that direction.* 


# In this account of the reduction 
of Kandahar we are not assisted by 
Abulfazl, and but little by Ferishta 
or Khafi Khan. The Tarikhe-Sind 
is the principal authority, and its 
chronology is very perplexing. Fe- 
rishta says, (vol. ii. p. 37.) that the 
siege lasted three years ; Khafi Khan 


(f. 25.) says, four; and Mirza 
Haider (Tarikh. Reshidi, f. 275.) 
says, five, Operations were carried 
on for several years, probably rather 
by wasting the country and block- 
ading the town, than by a regular 
siege. on 
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Havina accompanied the Arghuns so long in their 
progress, during their rise and fall in Kandahar, it may 
be convenient, while their history is yet familiar to the 
reader, to follow the dynasty into the territory of Sind, 
to which they turned their arms, and thus prevent the 
necessity of interrupting the course of the narrative 
at a future period. 

During part of the last years of his possession of 
Kandahar, Shah Beg had been employed in removing 
the families and property of his retainers to Shal and 
Siwi, beyond the limits of that kingdom. These be- 
came his place of arms in the invasion of Lower Sind, 
an undertaking which he had long meditated and now 
resolved upon. Indeed, the undisturbed and quiet way 
in which he removed from Kandahar, so unlike the 


ordinary transactions of the age, and the good terms 
AAS 
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on which he and his successor appear to have subse- 
quently lived with Baber, make it not improbable that 
his giving up Kandahar was attended with an under- 
standing, that he was to be allowed unmolested to 
attack Sind, and provide for his numerous tribesmen 
and retainers, whom that event had thrown destitute, 
by estates which their sword could conquer on the 
fertile banks of the Indus. 

Sind, the country in which Shah Beg, thus expelled 
from Kandahar, resolved to establish the seat of his 
government, though conquered by the Muhammedan 
Khalifs in the end of the first century of the Hejra, 
was not long retained by them. It was afterwards, 
for some time, governed by a race, who, as they are 
said to have been descended from the Ansaris, or com- 
panions of Muhammed, must have been Musulmans. 
To them succeeded the Sumras, a native tribe, who, 
with some intervals, reigned till about a.u. 740, when 
they were expelled by the Sammas, a tribe distinguished 
by the name of Jam. This dynasty, which sometimes 
was subject to Delhi, and sometimes shook off its yoke, 
still continued to reign when Shah Beg turned his eyes 
towards their dominions. 

Jam Nanda*, who was the reigning prince in the 
time of Shah Beg’s father, and for some time after his 
own accession, appears to have possessed an extensive 
territory, which originally reached from the ocean to 
the Multan territory, above Bheker, on the one side; 
and from the Rajput desert and Kach, to the Bolan 
Pass and Baluchistan, on the other; comprehending, 
the Delta of the Indus and the country on both sides 
of the river to some distance from its banks, especially 
Sehwan, with Shikarpore, Kach-Gandava, and part of 
Siwistan. Some portion of these dominions, we have 


* They pretended that they were or Kilanter, Jam. Tabakdte Akberi, 
descended from the PersianJamshid, f. 506. 
whence they called their Makadam 
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however seen, had been wrested by the Arghins from cuap. vi 
Jam Nanda, in his lifetime.* Sect. I. 





* There is much confusion in the 
latter years of the Sind dynasty, 
and especially as to the date of the 
close of Jam Nanda’s reign. 

The dates on the margin of 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 423 — 
430., are, I presume, those of the 
translator, carrying forward the 
reigns of the successive princes, ac- 
cording to the number of years al- 
lotted to them in the text. J&m 
Nanda’s death is placed a. u. 894. 

In all the lists of the princes of 
the Sama race, which I have had 
access to consult, the lengths of the 
reigns differ ; especially that of Jam 
Nanda, the father of Jam Firdz, 
the last prince of the race. The 
Tabakate Akberi gives him sixty- 
two years, the Ayfn Akberi sixty 
years and some months, Ferishta 
thirty-two years, and the Tarikhe- 
Sind forty-eight years. But it is 
difficult to find a correct previous 
date from which to start. 

The Tarikhe-Sind makes Jam 
Radhan assume the masnad, a.H. 
858, Jemadi, i. 6. According to it, 
he reigned eight years and a half, 
when he was poisoned by Jam Sanjer, 
who succeeded, and reigned eight 
years, To him Nanda succeeded, a.u. 

-» Rebi i. 25. The year is con- 
fusedly written, but seems 8—4. 

Now, eight years and six months 
from a. H. 858, Jemadi i. 6. would 
bring the commencement of Sanjer’s 
reign to a.H. 866, Zikada 6, and 
the eight years of Sanjer’s reign to 
A. H. 874, Zikada 6, within less 
than two months of a.u. 875; 
but, both the Tabakat and Ayin Ak- 
beri allow him a few months beyond 
the eight years, which would bring 
him into a.n. 875; and the forty- 
eight years assigned to Jam Nanda’s 
reign, in the Tarikh, would bring his 


death to a. u. 823, the date assigned 
to it in the Tarikhe-Sind, f. 103. 
This is too late to agree with known 
facts. But if Jam Radhan’s reign 
of eight years and a half be deducted, 
it brings us back to a. a. 914. 

Abulfazl in his list, Ayin Akberi, 
vol. ii. p. 122., makes Jam Radman 
(Radhan) and Jém Sanjer the same 
person, and assigns only eight years 
and some months to both. None 
of the lists, except that of the Tar. 
Sind, gives a separate place to Jam 
Radhan ; though the details pre- 
sented in that work hardly admit of 
the supposition that they are the 
same person. If we strike out Jam 
Radhan’s reign, preserving the date 
of his accession as that of Jam 
Sanjer's, Jam Nanda’s accession 
would be a.a. 866, and his death 
A. H. 914. 

The Kholaset-ul-Towéarikh, f. 
344., following the Tar. Behdder- 
Shahi, makes J4m Siléh-ed-din lead 
an army into Sind, a. 8.918. His 
last invasion, when he expelled Jam 
Firdéz was in a. n. 926, immediately 
before the conquest of Sind, a.x. 
927. (Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 429, 
430.) And Abulfazl in the Ayin 
Akberi, yol. ii. p, 122, gives Jim 
Firéz twelve years of reign, before 
his expulsion by Silah-ed-din. 
Taking this to mean the second 
invasion of a.H. 926, would bring 
Jam Fir6dz's accession to a.u. 914. 
Shah Husein took possession of 
Tatta in a. H. 927, though Jam 
Firdz maintained a contest for some 
time later. 

On this hypothesis, Jam Nanda 
died about a.#. 914; Jam Silah- 
ed-din invaded Sind, a. n. 918 and 
926; Tatta was taken possession 
of by Shah Husein, a. n. 927. 

In fixing on a. 4. 927 for the 


aad 
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On Jam Nanda’s death, the country was exposed to 
all the evils of a disputed succession. His son, Jam 
Firdz, being a minor, Silah-ed-din, his relation, the 
grandson of Jd4m Sinjer, the predecessor of the late 
prince, openly aspired to the crown. But Jam Firéz, 
being supported by Deria Khan, the minister, and by 
the chief families and holy men of Tatta, was finally 
established on the throne. Sildh-ed-din, compelled to 
flee, repaired to Gujrat, where he remained several 
years with Mozeffer Shah, with whom he was connected 
by marriage. During a portion of that time, Sind en- 
joyed repose; but, as Jam Firdéz grew to manhood, like 
other princes educated in ease and pleasure, he gave 
himself up entirely to sensual and selfish enjoyment, 
neglecting the affairs of his government. The natural 
consequence ensued. His courtiers and the Sammas of 
his tribe were guilty of much oppression, both among 
the townspeople and the inhabitants of the country, 
who were of a different race from themselves; and the 


‘Jam, in spite of the repeated representations and re- 


monstrances of his minister, having persisted in pro- 
tecting the aggressors, Deria Khan, in despair of being 
able to conduct the public affairs with satisfaction to 
himself, or benefit to the country, withdrew from his 
charge, and retired to his jagir of Kahan, where for 
several years he gave himself up to the moral and re- 
ligious studies of the times.* 

The inevitable effects of such misgovernment were 
soon visible. Discontent became universal, and oppres- 
sion spread wider and became more audacious. The 
leading men of the older race of inhabitants, and the 
chief merchants, resolved to hazard every calamity 


conquest of Tatta, we are supported knowledged that the time of Jam 
by Ferishta and the numerical words Nanda’s death is far from being 
Khardbi-e- Sind, mentioned in the _ certain. 


Tabakati Akberi. * Tar. Sind, ff. 69, 70. 
. Still, however, it must be ace 
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rather than continue in their present state of suffering. 
They, therefore, sent privately to invite Silah-ed-din to 
assume the government of the country, representing 
the time as most favourable, the Jam being a weak 
debauchee, while his late minister and great support, 
Deria Khan, had retired in disgust from public life. 
Siléh-ed-din communicated to his relation, Mozeffer 
Shah, the letters and invitation which he had received; 
and, in a short time, by that prince’s assistance, he was 
enabled to return to Sind at the head of a considerable 
army; and, marching incessantly, contrived to cross 
the Indus, and come upon Tatta, while Jam Firédz was 
quite unprepared to oppose him. That weak prince, 
without resistance, fled up the western bank of the 
river. The successful invader, having entered the 
capital, mounted the throne of Sind; and divided the 
property and possessions of the clansmen and adherents 
of his rival among his own supporters, the country in 
general observing the change with joy. 

Roused from his dream of pleasure by these decisive 
events, Jam Firéz looked around him, and saw no hope 
of retrieving his ruined affairs, but in the assistance of 
his late minister, to whom he dispatched his mother, to 
express his profound regret for his past misconduct, and 
to solicit his support and countenance. Deria Khan 
was easily moved to lend his aid; and, leaving his re- 
tirement, by the influence which he possessed over the 
whole western bank of the Indus, he soon collected a 
body of troops, chiefly from Bheker and Siwistdn. 
Firdéz’s standard was joined by numbers from the Ba- 
lich and other neighbouring tribes; and it would ap- 
pear that the Arghins, too, lent a body of troops, under 
the command, it is said, of Mehter Sambal, originally 
the slave, and now the favourite general, of Shah Beg.* 
When all were ready, Deria Khan moved down to 


* Tar. Sind, f. 108. 
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attack Jam Siléh-ed-din; but was met by that prince’s 
general, Haji Vasir, and, after a bloody battle, defeated 
and forced to retreat. From the field of battle, Haji 
Vasir wrote to inform Silah-ed-din of his success, and 
that affairs bore the fairest aspect. The messenger 
who carried his letter happened to fall into the hands of 
a party of the enemy, and, with the letter, was brought 
to Deria Khan. That crafty statesman substituted and 
forwarded a different letter, also written in the Haji’s 
name, to announce that his army had been completely 
routed, that the enemy was advancing in full force, and 
advising his master to remove his haram and followers 
from Tatta without any delay, and to meet him at the 
town of Chachgdn, to which place he was himself 
directing his march. The stratagem succeeded. Silah- 
ed-din in dismay abandoned his capital by night, and 
crossed the river, to the total ruin of his affairs. He 
was afterwards met by Haji Vasir, when an explanation 
took place, but too late to repair the mischief that had 
been done; so that he was compelled once more to 
retire into Gujrat, after having reigned eight months in 
Tatta. Deria Khan, after having pursued him into 
the desert, returned to Tatta, on the morning of the 
grand Muhammedan festival that takes place on the 
conclusion of the feast of Ramzan, and replaced Jam 
Firdéz on the throne.* 

Jam Firdéz continued to reign for some years after 
he had thus regained his dominions; but the vices 
which had already excited discontent among his sub- 


* Tarikhe-Sind, ff. 70, 71, 72.; 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 429. 
The year in which these events took 
place is uncertain. The Kholaset- 
al-Towarfkh mentions a.H. 918, as 
the year in which Silah-ed-din in- 
vaded Gujrat, f. 344.; but other 
dates in the passage are incorrect. 
The Tarikhe-Sind, ff. 71, 72. men- 
tions the 9th Ramzan as the night 


on which he quitted Tatta, and the 
Id-al-Fitr as the day on which 
Firdz re-entered it, but does not 
specify the year. Ferishta makes 
Deria Khan, in the first instance, 
join Silah-ed-din, but afterwards re~- 
turn to his allegiance to Firdz, and 
assist in expelling the pretender, 
which is far from being improbable. 
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jects, and driven him from his throne, produced the cuap. vi. 
same effects once more. It was no time to slumber, °% 
when he had active and keen-sighted enemies on every 
hand. The prospect of the occupation of Kandahar, 
by Baber, was an event of the utmost importance to 
his affairs, as it was likely to bring the whole force of 
the Arghuns close upon his frontier. After Shah Beg 
had removed the families of his adherents to Shal and 
Siwi, as famine still raged in Kandahar, they were 
exposed to great distress, from scarcity of food, in their 
new quarters.* It never had been his intention to 
confine his warriors to the barren residence of the 
desert, and he had sent spies into the richer and more 
civilised country of Sind, to discover what chance of 
success awaited him should he make an attempt on 
that province. They found everything favourable to 
his enterprise. The misgovernment of the Jam had 
spread universal discontent, and the ryots prayed for 
a change. The Doulat-shahi and Turgahi tribes, which 
Shah Beg, in his former expeditions, had expelled from 
Siwi, had been allowed to settle in one of the suburbs 
of Tatta; and they now invited their late enemy, 
promising to join him. Some Arghuns, who had fled 
from his camp for offences, or left it for other causes, — 
and taken refuge in Sind, were also authorised by the 
malcontents to invite Shah Beg to invade the country ; 
and he did not hesitate to obey the call.f— Leaving 
sufficient garrisons in Shal, Siwi, Fatehpur, and Gan- 
jaba to protect these forts, and the families and property 


Shah Beg 
invited, 


* It is usual for eastern princes 
to give assignments or drafts out of 
the revenues of their provinces, for 
the payment of the troops and offi- 
cers. In the present instance, the 
distress was so great, that Shah Beg 
is said to have been compelled to 
give drafts to his troops, for a cer- 
tain quantity of turnips, carrots, and 


other roots. Tar. Sind, f. 1038. 

+ a.u. 925. (a.p. 1518). The 
Tarikhe-Sind, f. 72. reads 916, but 
probably asher (ten) should be read 
asherein (twenty). As, however, 
the date 11 Moharrem, a.n. 926, 
occurs soon after, I have ventured 
to make the date 925, the end of 
the preceding year. 
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of his followers, which they contained, to the delight 
of his troops he led them towards the provinces on the 
Indus, the granary of that quarter. He was preceded 
by Mir F4zil Gokultdsh, with two hundred and forty 
chosen horse, who, entering the Sind country, passed 
the town of Baghban.* An army of Sammas had been 
collected by Mahmud Matin Khan, at Tilhatif, on the 
left bank of the Indus, three or four kos from Sehwan, 
to oppose and watch the motions of the invaders. 
Shah Beg, with the main body of his army, followed 
Mir Fazil. As he approached, the head-men and in- 
habitants of Baghb4n hastened to submit, and entered 
with zeal into his service. 

His great aim now was to induce the Sindians to 
submit without fighting, and, to attain that object, he 
lavished favours on all who joined him. But, finding 
the progress of revolt slower than he wished, he resolved 
on more active measures. Marching from the Lakhi 
hills, he left behind the hostile army at Tilhati, ad- 


vanced rapidly towards Tatta, and soon encamped on 


the banks of the Khanwa, about three kos to the south 
of that capital. At that time, a great branch of the 
river flowed to the south of Tatta, and, from its depth, he 
found great difficulty in crossing, all the boats having 
been carefully removed. Fortunately, however, a herds- 
man was observed, who had effected a passage from 
the other side, and who, being examined, pointed out a 
ford, by which the whole cavalry was enabled to get 
over, leaving the baggage protected by a strong guard. 
Shah Beg then advanced towards Tatta; upon which 
Dera Khan, leaving Jam Firdz in the city, marched out 
with a large force to repel the invaders.§ 


* I know not what district is t Tar. Sind, ff. 103, 104. 
here called Baghbén ; perhaps Lar- § Dera Khan is called the adopted 
khana. son (piser-e khwandeh) of J&m 
+ Probably the Titli-Mur of Nanda.—Tar. Sind, f. 103. He 
Burnes's map, which, however, is may, however, be Deria Khan the 
on the right bank of the river. minister. 
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In the battle that ensued Shah Beg’s hardy veterans 
were successful. Dera Khan, with some other noble- 
men, and numbers of Sammas, were taken prisoners 
and put to death. Jam Firdz, filled with alarm, fled 
from the city, and crossed the Indus. The town of 
Tatta was entered by the victorious troops, and for 
days subjected to all the outrages and miseries that 
are the lot of a city taken by storm. Numbers of the 
wives and children of the inhabitants of all classes were 
reduced to slavery. Shah Beg, placing a guard on the 
palace, which Jam Firdédz had abandoned, saved the 
honour of his family, who, from the suddenness of 
the calamity, had all been left behind, and treated his 
children and the females of his haram with the greatest 
respect. On the tenth day, when the lust and rapacity 
even of the merciless plunderers had been nearly 
satiated, Kazi Kaz, a holy man, who, in the midst of 
the general ruin, had in vain been seeking in every 
quarter for his wife and children, sat down, and, with 
an eloquence that flowed from the heart, addressed a 
letter to Shah Beg, in which he described the in- 
tolerable misery endured by the inhabitants. It was 
conveyed to the Arghun chief, and touched his feelings. 
He straightway took an arrow from his quiver, and, 
delivering it to the Imarh, who was the bearer of the 
letter, commanded one of his own attendants to accom- 
pany him round the city, with orders that the pillage 
should instantly cease, and that the persons and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants should thenceforward be re- 
spected. This ordinance, enforced by the respected 
symbol that accompanied it, met with unhesitating 
obedience, and an end was put to the barbarous scenes 
that afflicted a great and unfortunate city. 

Jam Firdéz, on finding his women and family in the 
hands of Shah Beg, remained for some time at Purar, 
showing every sign of profound affliction. He deputed 
some of his chief officers to conciliate the victor. A 
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negociation was soon entered into, and, as he made 
the humblest submissions, meanly laying the blame of 
the late war on the instigations of his ministers, and 
vowing eternal subserviency and gratitude to the in- 
vader, a treaty was not long of being concluded.* His 
family being sent back, he waited on Shah Beg, and 
it was finally agreed, that all the country from the 
Lakhi hills downwards, including Tatta, should remain 
the Jém’s, while all the territory of Sind above these 
mountains was to be held by Shah Beg. 

The victorious army now marched out of Tatta, and 
encamped on the outside of the city; but the news 
from Sehwdnf speedily recalled Shah Beg to that 
quarter. The regular form which the invasion of the 
Arghuns had assumed, did not seem likely to terminate 
in a mere political ascendency, leaving the wealth and 
property of the country much as before; but threatened 
to extend to a violent occupation of the very houses, 
lands, and property of the inhabitants, to support a 


numerous, rapacious, and famished body of Tartar 


adventurers, who were settling down like a swarm of 
locusts, devouring all they met with, and insatiate for 
more. The alarm spread on every side. A great 
assemblage of all the neighbouring chiefs and tribes, 
including the Safias and Sodhas, had met at Tilhati, 
and unanimously vowed to remain united, and never, 
while they had life, to desist from hostility to Shah 
Beg and his tribe. 

Shah Beg hastened by rapid marches to Sehwénf, 
and, having reduced the castle, left a force, under some 
of his most trusty nobles, to defend the adjoining 
country. Bheker, he left in charge of Sultan Mahmud 


* Tar. Sind, f. 103—107. Sus- control of his minister. 
picions were very generally enter- + Siwistén,—by which name 
tained that Jam Firdéz bad joined Sehwan is often called. 
in inviting Shah Beg into Sind, { Kila-Siwistan. 
that he might free himself from the 
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Khan Kokiltash, and proceeded to Shal, to bring down 
the families which had been left there. Kazi Kaz, 
whom Shah Beg sent to Tilhati to Mahmud Matin 
Khan, the brother of Dera Khan, as an envoy, to 
attempt to soothe the enmity of the confederates, was 
refused admission into the place. Shah Beg therefore 
found it necessary, on his return from Shal, to move 
against them, and encamped on the banks of the Indus 
opposite the Tilhati, where he halted three days. Here 
he learned that a difference of opinion, so fatal to con- 
federacies, existed among the allies; that the chiefs 
were disposed to come to an accommodation, but were 
thwarted by the furious bigotry and intolerance of 
Mahdum Bilal, a saintly theologian, who possessed the 
greatest influence on the popular mind. That very 
night, having secured some boats, Shah Beg effected 
the passage of his whole army. The allies pushed 
forward their advance, under Waran-mal Sodha, to check 
the Arghuns; but it was met and driven back by the 
gallantry and skill of Mir Fazil Gokultash, who, pur- 
suing his advantage, followed them close in their flight. 
Shah Beg, on coming up, found the battle won, and 
that his men had pushed forward to the very gates of 
the town. The rout was complete; numbers of the 
Samma army were intercepted and prevented from 
entering the place. Many were killed, and many threw 
themselves into the river and were drowned; others 
effected their escape and reached Sehwan.* For three 
whole days, the fighting and carnage continued in the 
town, every foot of which was desperately defended, 
till Waran-mal and his Sodhas perished to the last 
man. Few of the inhabitants were left alive. This 
decisive blow secured for a long time the peace of the 
surrounding country.f 

The treaty with Jam Firédz had not been long con- 


* Siwistan, Tar. Sind. { Tar. Sind, f. 107, 108. 
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cluded, and the Arghun and Terkhan troops withdrawn 
from the province of Lower Sind, when the misgovern- 
ment and discontent inseparable from a falling state 
again became rapidly visible. The news of what was 
passing at Tatta, and the disasters, incapacity, and un- 
popularity of Jam Firdédz, once more emboldened Silah- 
ed-din to attempt to recover a throne, his possession of 
which had formerly been so transient. He was now in 
high favour and power at the court of Gujrat, and was 
soon enabled, by the assistance of Mozeffer Shah, to en- 
ter Sind at the head of ten thousand horse, chiefly 
Janijas *, Sodhas, Sammas and Kattis. He was favour- 
ably received ; and the pusillanimous Jam, who had no 
resources in himself, and deserved nothing from his 
subjects, fled on the first alarm of his approach, and 
hastened towards Sehwanf, to claim the succour of 
the Arghun nobles, who, with a strong body of troops, 
had been left in that place, for the purpose of assisting 
him in case of need. Sil4h-ed-din quietly took posses- 
sion of the capital, and of all the lower country, and at 
the same time dispatched a force in pursuit of his rival. 
When the Jdm reached Sehwan, he found that Shah 
Beg was absent, anxiously engaged in settling his affairs 
on the side of Shal and Kandahar. But the Amirs who 
were left in charge of the province dispatched a mes- 
senger to inform him of what had occurred, and to ask 
his instructions. This messenger was accompanied by 
an ambassador from the Jam, craving his protection. 
The Beg, who well perceived how much it was his in- 
terest to support his own creature, ordered his Amirs 
to hold themselves in readiness to assist him, and dis- 
patched from Shal his son, Shah Hasan, who in twenty 
days reached Sehwan, with a strong body of cavalry, 
and took the command. He was followed by repeated 


* So in the MS. Tarfkhe-Sind, + Siwistan, Tar. Sind. 
f. 108. ; perhaps Jharijas. 
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reinforcements of men and supplies of warlike stores, 
and Shah Beg himself promised soon to join them.* 

On hearing of this concentration of the Arghin 
troops, Silah-ed-din’s army, which, under the command 
of Sarang Khan and Ran-mal Sodha, had pursued Jém 
Firéz into Sehwan, and was now watching his motions, 
retreated ; and, crossing the Direhf, strongly entrenched 
themselves at Tilhati, where they maintained a threat- 
ening aspect. Shah Beg, leaving Kazi Kaz, now be- 
come one of his leading counsellors, to bring on the 
women and heavy baggage, joined his army. On his 
arrival, he sent forward Jam Firdéz under the guidance 
of Shah Hasan, and a strong detachment of troops, who, 
giving the confederates the slip, advanced on the road 
to Tatta. No sooner did Silah-ed-din hear of this 
movement, than he abandoned Tatta, crossed the Direh, 
and encamped at Jun; so that Jam Firéz, hastening 
forward once more, entered his capital, came out in 
grand cavalcade to receive Shah Hasan as he approached, 
presented him with rich offerings, and treated him with 
every mark of consideration and honour. By their 
joint efforts, they speedily brought into the field a 
formidable army, and moved to face Silah-ed-din. 
After a few marches the armies met, and Haibat, Sildh- 
ed-din’s son, who commanded the advance, having been 
attacked and surrounded by a superior force of the 
Arghuns, was slain. His father, informed of this mis- 
fortune, brought on his main body ; and, thinking only 
of revenge, rushed furiously on the enemy, who re- 
ceived him with steadiness; and he fell fighting with 
desperation. The wreck of his army escaped to Gujrat. 
Shah Hasan, having halted three days on the field, re- 
turned back with Jam Firdéz. The result of the battle 
was announced from Baghban by Shah Beg, not in the 


* Tar. Sind, f. 109. Indus, or a Sindi corruption for 
ft I know not if the Direh or  deria, the river. 
Dira be a particular branch of the | 
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name of the Jam, but in that of his own son, Mirza 
Shah Hasan, a decisive mark of the insignificance to 
which the nominal sovereign of Sind had been reduced. 
And this period may be taken as the termination of the 


- dynasty of the Sammas, and the commencement of that 


of the Arghuns, in Sind.* 

An incident, which occurred at this time, may serve to 
show the mode in which military movements were con- 
ducted in that age and country. Shah Beg’s men, who 
accompanied the families and property of the army, or 
rather of the tribe, on its way from Shal to Sind, had 
reached Machi, a considerable town ; when, receiving or 
fancying some insult, they attacked and took the place, 
slew the inhabitants, seized their effects and cattle, and 
razed it to the ground.f 

The uniform success that had attended Shah Beg’s 
enterprises on the Indus, now afforded him some leisure, 
which he employed in settling his conquests, and 


_ arranging his ulterior plans, For that purpose, he re- 


turned to Baghban, where he was met by Shah Hasan, 
who had left Jam Firdz in Tatta, — with a body of troops, 
who, under pretence of protecting him, in reality re- 
lieved him from the whole burden of government. Shah 
Hasan was accompanied by the main body of his vic- 
torious army, whom his father received with joy, and 
honoured with rewards. Shah Beg, leaving them there 
to rest after their fatigues, repaired once more to 
Sehwan, where he inspected the condition of the fort, 
which he repaired, and fitted both for defence and as a 
convenient depdt for the families of his followers. He 
commanded a large quantity of grain to be laid up in 
store, and enjoined each of his principal adherents to 
build a house for his own accommodation, marking out 
the ground for that purpose, as well as for the houses of 
the lower ranks. He then rejoined the army, which 


* Tar. Sind, ff 108—110. Gandava. Tar. Sind, f. 108. 
T It lies in the present Kach- 
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marched for Bheker. After the first day's march, he 
dismissed Jam Firdz’s ambassador with presents and 
letters, intimating his intention of soon marching to 
conquer Gujrat, and, when in possession of that kingdom, 
he promised to restore Sind to the Jam, in all its ancient 
extent.* 

On reaching Chanduka f, a confidential servant t of 
Sultan Mahmtd Khan, who commanded in Bheker, 
arrived in the camp, to explain to Mir Fa4zil Gokultdsh, 
his father, the difficult situation in which he was placed. 
When he was made governor of that important fortress, 
he was advised to conduct himself by the advice of 
the great Syeds of the place, who formed numerous 
and powerful families that had long had great influence 
in that quarter, and who had become responsible for 
the management of affairs; and Shah Beg had also 
directed some of the chief men of the Dharicha tribe to 
remain in the fort. The latter, having become discon- 
tented, fled from it, were now in a state of active 
hostility, and, to the utmost of their power, obstructed 
the governor’s operations. The truth seems to be that 
the new rule of the Arghtins was not popular. Taxes 
and duties were imposed, which the people of the 
country positively refused to pay, and not only turned 
back with disgrace the officers sent to levy them, but 
assembled in force in the plain of Lohri, ready to offer 
battle to the governor. Sultan Mahmfid, Mir Fazil’s 
son, then only twelve years of age, was eager to march 
out against them; but his boyish impetuosity was 
restrained by the Syeds, who, on two occasions, when 
the Dharicha men threatened to cross over, and seize 
both the fort and Mahmud, manned the towers and 
ramparts, and, by the bold face which they presented, 
dispelled the danger. 


* Tar. Sind, f. 111. ¢{ Baba Chuchak, his Anka, or 
+ Chandhoh, said to be thirty oa 
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Mir Fazil communicated this information to Shah 
Beg, and was directed to cross the river at Chanduka 
with two hundred horse. Having succeeded in allaying 
the fears of the kilanters and heads of villages, he in- 
duced them to come in, and accompany him in his 
march. On his reaching Beheri Alur, not far from 
Bheker, his son intended to have come out to meet him in 
istakbal, with an honorary cavalcade, but his father or- 
dered him not to leave the fort, to be watchfully on his 
guard, and at once to throw into prison every person 
within it, of whose dispositions he entertained the 
smallest doubt. 

When Fazil arrived in the vicinity of Bheker, Lula, 
the chief of the Dharicha Zemindars, waited upon him 
with his brethren; and the kilanters (or head-men) of 
different other townships, also, came in to tender their 
services ; so that, on reaching Lohri, he had forty-seven 
of the leading men of the district in his power. The 
Arghiuns had resolved to carry matters with a high and 
merciless hand, and at once to break the spirit of the 
country. They were looking round for lands in which 
to settle, and jagirs to hold, and wished to have no men 
of influence to interfere with or impede their measures. 
Mir Fazil put to death, in the first instance, twenty- 
seven of these men. As soon as Shah Beg heard of 
Mir Fazil’s success, he pushed on for Bheker, and en- 
camped in the plain, at the village of Sakhar. The 
town and fort of Bheker is situated on an island in the 
Indus, having the town of Lohri or Rohri on the left 
bank, and that of Sakhar on the right, immediately 
facing it. Sultan Mahmud Khan, after waiting upon 
his father at Lohri, rowed across the river, and was 
presented to Shah Beg, who received him with distin- 
guished favour. The Sultan having made his report of 
the state of the country and exposed his grievances, the 
Beg turned to Kazi Kaz, who was present, and looked 
at him, as if to ask his opinion. The Kazi remarked, 
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that, certainly the country was under water, and that, 
in consequence, a number of weeds had sprung up, 
which much required the assiduous use of the weeding 
hook. Shah Beg instantly gave orders that the rest of 
the Dharicha prisoners should be put todeath. Sultan 
Mahmud, whose cruel and tyrannical disposition was 
derived from a taint of insanity, or increased by it, 
received the commands with pleasure; and, returning 
into the fort, had them all murdered that same night, 
and their bleeding bodies cast over a tower, which was 
ever after called “ the Bloody Tower.” * 

Soon after this barbarous execution, Sultan Mahmud, 
accompanied by his father, brought the Syeds, to whom 
he had been so much indebted, and introduced them to 
Shah Beg. He represented their admirable conduct, 
and the obligations under which they had laid him. 
Shah Beg made many flattering inquiries into the par- 
ticulars of the late occurrences, and complimented them 
in the highest terms on their fidelity and the courage 
they had displayed. After they had taken leave, he 
renewed his questions in private to Sultan Mahmud, 
inquiring particularly regarding the Syeds, and re- 
ceived the same answer as before; but the Sultan, in 
concluding, remarked, that though these men were in- 
deed well-disposed, and had been useful, yet that the 
residence within the fort of so many persons of the 
same class and family was any thing but expedient. 
Shah Beg smiling observed, “‘ In sooth you give them 
right excellent commendation.” Since they had now 
ceased to be necessary, he soon sent a civil message to 
let them know, that, as the Beg’s men were about to 
enter the fort with their families, and were in want of 
room, it would be well if the Syeds confined themselves 
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visable for them to remain within Bheker, asked leave 
to quit it. That permission was readily granted, and 
they settled in the neighbouring town of Lohri.* 

Shah Beg was greatly struck with the situation of 
Bheker, which, from being placed in an island, besides 
its advantages as a nearly impregnable fortress, com- 
manded the country on both sides of the river, and the 
navigation of the stream. He regarded it as admirably 
fitted to be the political and commercial capital of 
Upper Sind ; and he bent all his attention to improve 
it to the utmost. He divided the houses and wards of 
the town among his Amirs and troops; and, having fixed 
on a plan of a castle, he divided the different portions 
of the fortifications among his Amirs, that they might 
superintend their completion. To furnish materials for 
the extensive works thus in progress, the fort and town 
of Alur, formerly the capital of the country, but which 
had fallen into decay, were demolished, and the bricks 
transported to Bheker. The houses which had been 
built by many Turks and Sammas, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bheker itself, shared the same fate. 
It is said that, when Shah Beg first laid down his plan 
for the defences, after making the proper survey, he 
remarked to his son, that, before beginning to work 
upon them, they must try to manage two rising grounds 
to the south, by which they were commanded. But 
after an hour’s reflection, he observed that, what was of 
most importance was to complete the fort and houses 
without delay, since the place had very powerful means 
of defence; that the two eminences might be overlooked 
in the meanwhile,—since no prince with a shattered 
force, or whose affairs were in disorder, would be able 
to reduce it; and no great prince was likely to attack 
so small and remote a fortress with a strong army. 
The houses in the fort were soon finished, and a citadel 


* Tar. Sind. ff. 108—113. 
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was erected, containing apartments for his household, 
for Shah Hasan, and a few Amirs of the first rank. 
Certain of his favourite officers had also lodgings as- 
signed them there.* 

Shah Beg resided about a year at Bheker, to see his 
plans for the improvement of the town and fortifica- 
tions carried into execution, and for the purpose of set- 
tling the surrounding districts. He found that large 
bodies of Baluches, a bold and hardy race of men, 
having crossed the Indus, had occupied large portions 
of the country on the left bank of the river, and ha- 
rassed the old inhabitants by their predatory incursions, 
which he found it impossible to check. Determined to 
find a remedy, he adopted a measure, in the execution 
of which he was restrained neither by honour nor hu- 
manity. He made a certain number of his most faith- 
ful and resolute retainers take up their quarters in 
every village; who, remaining there till all suspicion 
was lulled to sleep, were ordered, on the same hour and 
day, to rise upon the Baliches, and put them to the 
sword. The plot was carried into execution with re- 
lentless cruelty and detestable treachery, and the inha- 
bitants of forty-two Baluch villages were butchered in 
cold blood. 

Early in the winter of a. a. 930, Shah Beg moved 
from Bheker with a large army, to proceed to the inva- 
sion of Gujrat ; and, as he moved down the Indus, cleared 
the country on both sides of the river, of such as he 
believed to be ill-affected to him. When he reached 
Chanduka, his old general and connection, Mir Fazil 
Gokult4sh, was taken ill, and forced to return to Bheker, 
where he died. His death deeply affected Shah Beg, 
who spoke of it as a presage of his own. Leaving the 
camp, he returned to Bheker, where he staid a fortnight, 


* Tar. Sind, f. 114. The author 1600). 
remarks, that the castle still sub- + Ibid. ff. 114, 115. 
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to be present with the family of F4zil during the cere- 
monies of mourning, held so sacred by Musulmans. On 
rejoining his army, he proceeded to Sehwan, his troops 
ranging on both sides of the river as before. After 
provisioning that fortress, and putting it in the com- 
pletest state of order, as a military station, he again 
renewed his march, and took the direction of Tatta. 
Having halted at the township of Akhim, he despatched 
officers to call Jam Firdéz, and waited some time for his 
coming. The news which here reached him, of the ad- 
vance of Baber by Bhira and Khushab, to the conquest 
of India, deeply affected his mind, already sore tried by 
his misfortunes, and by bodily suffering. He expressed, 
to some of his nobles, his apprehensions, that the Em- 
peror would never suffer him to enjoy Sind, but would 
wrest it, too, from him and his family; that he must, 
therefore, appeal to another tribunal. This inward 
anxiety preying on a weakened constitution, he gra- 
dually sank away, till the 22 Shaban a. 4. 930, when 
he breathed his last. His nobles and chiefs, after having 
tendered their allegiance to his son, and conducted 
everything, as we are told, according to the Chengizi 
usages, conveyed his body to Bheker. Three years 
afterwards, it was carried to Mekka, where a monument 
was erected over his grave.* 

Shah Beg was an able and active prince, but cruel 
and unrelenting, a successful general, and a brave war- 
rior. He was distinguished for his personal prowess. 
In battle, it was his custom to push forward before all 
his troops; and when remonstrated with, and told, that 
such impetuosity was not becoming in a general, the 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 115, 116. The 


Sind makes his death 22 Shaban, 
Tabakéte Akberi the Kholaset-ul- 


a. H. 928. 


Towarikh, f. 344., and Ferishta, 
make the conquest of Sind and the 
flight of Jam Firdz in a.u. 927, 
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remonstrance produced no effect ; he merely answered, cwap. 1. 


that on such occasions he lost all self-command, and 
only considered how no one should stand before him. 
In his younger days, he had devoted a portion of his 
time to the study of the laws and speculative sciences 
of the Muhammedans. While at Herat, a city which 
then abounded with eminent men, he had weekly meet- 
ings at his house of the most learned of the theologians 
and lawyers. He himself wrote various works, which 
are said to have enjoyed considerable currency, such as 
notes on grammar and logic, some tracts on the laws of 
inheritance and on the fundamental articles of religion, 
as well as a few poems. But his pursuits had not 
elevated his mind to a humane and refined morality, 
and the barbarous institutes of his ancestor Chengiz 
Khan seem to have guided his practice. His approved 
piety gained him the respect and support of the divines 
and religious men, whose influence was at that time so 
powerful; and it was not supposed to be tarnished 
by his crimes. Religion threw her mantle over pas- 
sions which were directed against unbelievers, and only 
violated the laws of morals and humanity. His trea- 
chery and barbarous massacres were but ill fitted to 
civilise the countries which he conquered.* 


* Tab. Akberi, f. 508. ; Tar. Sind, ut supra. 
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ACCESSION OF SHAH HASAN. —REVOLT OF THE JAM.— SHAH HASAN 
TAKES TATTA.—-THE JAM FLEES TO KACH. — RETURNS WITH AN 
ARMY.——-IS DEFEATED.— SHAH HASAN SOLE MASTER OF SIND. — 
HIS DESULTORY WARFARE WITH THE BALUCHES. — HE AIMS AT 
THE CONQUEST OF MULTAN.—PREVIOUS HISTORY OF THAT COUNTRY. 
—HE TAKES UCH.—TREATY.—HIS TERRITORY EXTENDED TO THE 
GHARA. — HE TAKES DIRAWEL. — RECALLED TO MULTAN. — BESIEGES 
AND TAKES THE CAPITAL.—LEAVES A GOVERNOR THERE, WHO IS 
EXPELLED. — MULTAN OCCUPIED BY BABER.—SHAH HASAN DE- 
FEATS THE THANKER. 


WueEN the news of the death of Shah Beg reached 
Tatta, it was received with every demonstration of joy. 
The inhabitants, who felt severely the burden and 
misery of the yoke under which they groaned, and who 
were keenly alive to their present sufferings, were will- 
ing, as the unhappy often are, to expect advantage from 
any change. The weak and restless Jim saw with tn- 
umph, in the death of his lordly ally, a prospect of 
liberty, which he wanted the spirit and talents to im 
prove. With imprudent precipitation, he ordered the 
kettle-drum to be beat, to announce the joyful event, 
and resolved to assert his independence. This intelli- 
gence reached Shah Hasan* at Nasirpur, where he was 


* The name of this prince is Baber he is called Hasan, by Jater 
sometimes written Hasan, some- historians generally Husein. 
times Husein. In the Memoirs of 
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performing the ceremonies of mourning for his father, 
and where he mounted the masnad as his successor. 
His nobles, the Kazis, and the holy men who were at 
his court, invited him on that occasion to read the 
Khutba, or prayer for the prince, in his own name; but 
that he declared he would not do, while any of the great 
Taimur’s race remained; and he directed it to be read 
in the name of Baber. The intended expedition against 
Gujrat he at once gave up, and bent his whole force to 
punish the Jém for what he called his treachery. As 
soon as the fast of Ramzan was over he marched to- 
wards Tatta. 

The J&ém, who was as unable to oppose as he had 
been ready to insult him, alarmed at the news of his 
approach, sent envoys with presents to meet him on 
the road, to condole with him on the death of his father, 
and to attempt to soothe and conciliate him, by the 
humblest professions of allegiance and fidelity. But 
the envoys, among whom was Kazi Kaz, betrayed the 
master whom they did not respect, and in whose firm- 
ness they had no confidence. When privately interro- 
gated, they acknowledged, that, though they had in 
public delivered the words of their employer, his real 
intentions were very different, and that he was busy 
collecting arms and warlike stores of every description, 
to enable him to expel the Arghuns. Shah Hasan dis- 
missed the envoys, but soon followed them by long 
marches without intermission. On hearing of his ap- 
proach, Jém Firdz, who, even if he had possessed courage 
and military talent, had destroyed the efficiency of his 
own army by his long reliance on foreign succours, 
without attempting to face the enemy, retired beyond 
the river and abandoned his capital. When Shah Ha- 
san reached the branch of the Indus that ran to the 
south of the city, he found that Manik Vazir, and some 
others of the Jaém’s officers, had collected boats, which 
they had filled with musqueteers and archers, to check 
his approach. These, for some time, by their activity, 
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prevented the passage of his troops. But this obstacle 
was soon removed. These brave men were attacked 
and slain, and his army crossed over, and occupied 
Tatta. The Jdm fled to Kach, where, by a profuse ex- 
penditure of money, and by the hopes of booty, which 
the invasion of the rich provinces of Sind held out to a 
race of bold freebooters, he speedily collected a large 
army *, from that country, and from the adjoining tribes 
of Gujrat. 

It was not long before, with this force, he entered 
Chachkan and Rahima, on the eastern frontier of Sind, 
spreading terror around. Shah Hasan took his mea- 
sures with calm composure, to meet this danger. Leav- 
ing an adequate force to guard the capital, he crossed 
the river, and, with the main body of his troops, hastened 
to meet the invaders. They saw his sudden arrival with — 
surprise; but the majority of their troops, being of the 
Rajput race, kept their ground and remained firm and 
unshaken. As he approached, they were seen to take 
off their turbans; and, tying themselves to each other 
by their clothes and girdles, with their head and feet 
bare, waited prepared for the fight. Such is the prac- 
tice of these tribes in those desperate cases in which 
they determine to conquer or die. Shah Beg pointed 
out to his troops this act of desperation, as an un- 
doubted symptom of the terror inspired by his arms, 
and hailed it as an omen of victory. He ordered his 
archers to get their bows and quivers in readiness; and 
dismounting, bathed and purified himself according to 
the rites of his religion; after which, holding up his 
hands, he poured forth his orisons, praying aloud to 
God for victory over his infidel foes. The archers 
began the battle by discharging showers of deadly - 
arrows ; and when these had had time to take effect, 
he himself charged sword in hand at the head of his 
bravest troops. The battle lasted with desperate fury 


* It is called of fifty thousand men, probably by a great exaggeration. 
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from dawn till noontide prayers, when the field was cuap. vr. 
strewed, it is said, with twenty thousand of the enemy, °*** 
and all opposition was over. The Jaém fled to Gujrat. gained by 
Shah Hasan, after remaining three days on the field of Hasan, 
battle, to refresh his troops and improve his success, 
returned to Tatta.* 

By this decisive victory, which transferred the go- who te- 

vernment of Sind from the Jém to the Arghiin race in Omr %? 
style and title, as for several years past it had already Sind; 
been in reality, Shah Hasan was left without a rival. — 
He remained at Toghlakabad, one of the suburbs of 
Tatta, for about six months; a time which he employed 
in rewarding the Amirs and soldiers who had distin- 
guished themselves, and in settling the rich and fertile 
districts of Lower Sind, whose inhabitants, chiefly com- 
posed of industrious cultivators, much as they regretted 
a change, were unable, from their habits of life, to offer 
any resistance. He then returned to Bheker, which 
was placed in a country, and amidst a population, of a 
very different description ; being surrounded by deserts, 
inhabited by brave and independent tribes. In the 
course of his march, he was met by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring country, who, with tributary offerings, 
congratulated him on his success, and made their sub- 
mission. He continued his journey, hunting all the 
way to the village of Baberlu, three kos from Bheker, 
where the chief inhabitants of his second capital came 
out in procession to welcome him. At Bheker he spent 
some time.f 

His chief attention, while at Bheker, was devoted to and at- 


the improvement of the place, and to the more complete fine ine 


country. 
* Tar. Sind, ff. 118. 129. 131. and promised to assist him in re- 
Behdder Shah, of Gujrat, when on covering his dominions, This would 
his way to the Dekhan, in Moharrem look as if he had made some attempt 
A. H. 935 was overtaken by the subsequent to a.u. 831.—Ferishta, 
Jam, who complained, that the Ar- vol. iv., Life of Behader. 
ghins had taken his country; Be- t Tar. Resh. f. 131, 132. 
hader gave him twelve lak of rupees, 
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He was master of a great proportion of his territory 
only in name. The mountainous tracts and desert 
wastes around, harboured a hardy and independent 
race of men, who ill brooked any superior, and who 
were themselves accustomed to plunder and render tri- 
butary the more industrious population on every side. 
In the hills, they consisted chiefly of tribes who lived 
by their flocks, and shared the strong love of freedom 
and of tribe that belongs to such a life. Some, both 
there and in the lowlands, were of a foreign race, chiefly 
Baluches, introduced by conquest among the more peace- 
ful cultivators,—a state of society in which, being the 
rulers, and relieved from the cares and personal labour 
required to gain a subsistence, they form a dominant 
class, who have much leisure, and are strongly attracted 
by the excitements and prizes of war. In such a situ- 
ation, predatory inroads on their neighbours become 
the favourite occupation. These freebooters and war- 
riors, both Shah Hasan and his father had laboured, 
though with imperfect success, to reduce to regular 
obedience. He now resolved, if possible, to put an end 
to their forays and robberies. 

It happened that at this time complaints reached 
him from the inhabitants of the districts of Matila* 
and Mehr, east of the Indus, that they were inces- 
santly molested by the inroads of their neighbours, the 
people of Ubara, Bhati and Ahen, who were of the 
Dehr and Machi race. This induced him to send Baba 
Ahmed, the eldest son of the late Mir Fazil, to check 
their incursions. Baba Ahmed advanced with a strong 
force, and, after having ravaged and plundered the ter- 
ritory of the offenders, marched back to the fort of 
Matila. The Dehr men, enraged at this chastisement, 
represented to the Sewrdi Baluches, that, if an outrage 


* Matilalies north-east of Bheker, Mirpur. 
about thirty miles. It is said to be 
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such as this was to pass unnoticed, it would soon grow CHAP. VI. 
into a custom ; and that the insult ought to be revenged "*** 
in the very outset. The Baliches acquiesced in this rea- 
soning, so consonant to their habits, and, pouring down 

in great numbers, wasted the district of Mehr. In 

their retreat, however, they were overtaken by Baba 
Ahmed, near Ubdra, defeated, and some of the Dehr 

men taken prisoners. Shah Hasan had sent another 
division at the same time against the Baliches, which 
advanced as far as Kendi, plundering as it went; and, 

in returning, slew or made prisoners a number of the 

Machi men, dependent on Ubara, forced them to pay a 

heavy contribution, and to give a lady of the tribe in 
marriage to Baba Ahmed ; a concession which only the 
greatest distress could have wrung from them. Ubdra 

itself was reduced by Baba Ahmed, who, leaving a gar- 

rison in the town, returned to Bheker. 

While the country was in this unsettled state, Shah Bata 
Hasan’s camels, which were feeding near Matila, at- jin 
tended by some men of Dehr and Mehr, under the 
charge of his servants, were driven away by the Sewrai 
Baliches, and the Jats of the territory of Dirawer * 
and Fatehpur, who had learned where they were. 
Baba Ahmed, immediately upon hearing of the foray, 
pushed after them, from Bheker, laid waste the Diré- 
wer and Fatehpur territory, slaying many of the inha- 
bitants, and succeeded in recovering the camels. He 
had returned back as far as Bhati and Aken, when he 
was intercepted by the Sewrai Baliches and Dehr men, 
who had united to cut off his retreat. A sharp action 
ensued, in the course of which, Baba Ahmed, having 
received some severe wounds, was forced to quit the 
field; and, just as he reached the territory of Matila, 
fell exhausted from his horse, and expired. 


His brother Abdal Fitéh, burning with impatience Desi ot 
rotner, 





* Or Dirawal. 
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to succeed him in his command; but, to check the 
excess of ardour, which was likely to lead him into 
danger, Mir Kasim, whose daughter the youth had 
married, was sent to accompany him on the expedition. 
The body of Baba Ahmed was sent to Bheker. Abdal 
Fitd4h remained for some time in the country, watching 
a fit opportunity for striking a blow. At last, he pro- 
ceeded against the Rahmu Debhr tribe, slew a great 
number of Baliuches and Dehrs, and advanced as far as 
Mou, committing great devastation, and dispersing the 
Balfiches who lay along his route. They were at last 
glad to supplicate for peace, which was granted, on condi- 
tion that Bhati and Ahen should become the limits of 
Sind. He took up his residence there for some time. 
But the predatory habits of the Baluches were too 
deeply rooted to be easily removed. One night, he was 
informed that they were driving off the cattle of Ubdra. 
Abdal Fitah, hastily buckling on his armour, rode in 
pursuit of them. The night was excessively hot and 
sultry, and he was suddenly and so severely affected, 
that he expired before he could be brought home. 
Sultan Mahmud Khan, the brother of these two youths, 
afterwards mounted the throne of Bheker. These few 
details will give an idea of the ordinary warfare of 
Upper Sind. * 

But the ambition of Mirza Shah Hasan now aimed at 
higher objects than the reduction of a few villages in 
the desert. The state of parties in Multan, at this time, 
flattered him with hopes that he might be able to seize 
the reins of government in that country. B&aber, who 
was at this time busily occupied in gaining an ascend- 
ency in the Penjd4b, and whose views extended to the 
throne of Delhi itself, is said to have encouraged him 


_» to proceed with his enterprise. Shah Hasan acknow- 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 131—133. 
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ledged him as his superior lord, and the diversion 
might in many respects be favourable to the Emperor. 
But before setting out on an expedition that might 
detain him long from his other dominions, he paid a 
visit to Siwi, which he reached with a thousand horse 
in one week, that he might examine how such of his 
Arghiun, Nukderi and Hazéra adherents, as had been 
left behind there with their families, were situated. 
He carefully examined and improved the fortifications, 
which he left under the charge of trusty officers. He 
returned by Chitrui Lohr, plundering the Rind and 
Maksi Baliches, made numbers of them prisoners, and 
reduced the rest to obedience. The kilanters and head 
men of the country waited on him in token of submis- 
sion, and, on condition of the prisoners being set at 
liberty, suffered themselves to be carried to Bheker. 

For accomplishing the ambitious plan which he had 
formed, it was of the utmost importance to Shah Beg, 
to have the active concurrence of Baber and his minis- 
ters. While he resided at that prince’s court, he had 
formed an intimate connection with Nizdm-ed-din Mir 
Ali Khalifa, the prime minister; and an engagement 
had even been made for his marriage with a daughter 
of that nobleman. He now sent ambassadors to Baber, 
to assure him of his attachment, and at the same time 
he claimed from Khalifa the fulfilment of his promise. 
Accordingly, Gulberg Begum, Khalifa’s daughter, was 
conveyed with every mark of honour to Sind, where 
she married Shah Hasan. To bind still closer the 
alliance of the families, Nahid Begum, the daughter of 
Mah Begum *, who, as we have seen, was left behind in 
Kandahar, when her mother effected her escape, was 
now, with the Emperor’s approbation, married to 
Mohib Ali Khan, the son of Khalifa. These alliances 
greatly strengthened Shah Hasan’s interest at the Em- 

* M4h-Chuchak Begum, after ried Shah Hasan. 
her first husband’s death, had mar- 
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peror’s court, and seemed to secure him in the posses- 
sion of his recent conquests. * 

The province of Multan, which, though lying among 
deserts, contains some of the most fertile and popu- 
lous parts of the Penjéb, was then possessed by the 
dynasty of Langas. The first Muhammedan conquest 
of Multan, if we except a transient one under the early 
Khalifs, was made by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and 
his successors; on the decline of whose empire it again 
fell under the native Hindus. It was afterwards con- 
quered by the emperors of Delhi, under which kingdom 
it remained till the fall of the Toghlak dynasty, when 
the whole empire fell to pieces, and new monarchies 
started up in every direction. The miseries endured 
in Multan, while this anarchy lasted, both from internal 


faction and foreign invasion, after being felt for some 


years, at length induced the inhabitants to assemble, 
in order to concert some means for removing them ; 
when they agreed to confer the supreme power on Sheikh 


- Yusef, the head of a great monastery near the capital, 


—a man to whom they were partial, both from the 
reverence in which his family had long been held, and 
from the sanctity of his own character. He acceded to 
their wishes, assumed the attributes of an independent 
prince, increased the military force of the country, made 
many wise regulations, and conciliated both his own 
countrymen and the neighbouring states. 

Among these neighbours was Rai Sipehra, the chief of 
a tribe of Langas, who inhabited Rapri and the ad- 
joining districts. By a long series of flattery and 
artifice, he contrived to lull any suspicions that Sheikh 
Yusef may have entertained of his designs ; and, having 
succeeded in introducing a band of his tribesmen into 
the city, seized Sheikh Yusef in his haram, sent him to 


* See the Tabakéte Akberi, f. and the Kholdsat-ul-Towérikh, f. 
516.; Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. 396.485., 253.; Tarikhe-Sind, f£ 134, 135. 
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Delhi, and himself occupied the vacant masnad, under cnar. v1. 


the title of Sultan Kutb-ed-din. 

In spite of the treachery by which Sultan Kutb-ed-din 
pained the throne, he reigned for sixteen years, died 
much lamented by his subjects, and transmitted the 
sceptre to his son, Husein Langa; and his grandson, 
Mahmiid, filled the throne, when Shah Hasan meditated 
an attack on the country.* 

Multan, during the eighty years it was held by the 
Langa dynasty, seems to have been a prey to the 
surrounding tribes of Gakers, Afghans, Baliches and 
Sehna Jams. Its territory reached from the Indus, 
near the Derra Din-panah, to the Ravi, and thence 
downward to Upper Sind. It contained much desert; 
but the lands on the banks of the Chendb and the Ghara 
were richly cultivated, as well as some on the Indus; 
and Mult4n being the route which the caravans be- 
tween India and Kandahar were accustomed to take, 
the union of commerce and agriculture had made Multan 
and Uch flourishing cities. Some bodies of Baluches, 
Sehna Jams, and other tribes, had been received within 
the Multan territory at different times, some of them 
settling higher up than the capital, while others occupied 
the country lower down, about Uch, and between the 
Ghara and Indus. 

The invasion of Multan by Shah Hasan was much 
facilitated by a deadly quarrel that had arisen between 
the reigning prince, Mahmtud Langa, and two of his 


ministers of the Sehna tribe, who were patronised by . 


Sultan Sikander Lodi, of Delhi; which had proceeded 
to such a length, that the hostile parties met in the field, 
and, Mahmdd being defeated, a division of Multan had 
taken place,—the minister Jam Bayezid receiving the 
cession of the district of Sirwar, up the Chenab, while 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 135—138.; Fe- Akberi. 
rishta, vol. iv. p. 381.; Tabakate 
cc 2 
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Mahmid retained the city of Multan and the country 
below it. 

When everything was prepared for the invasion, Shah 
Hasan marched from Bheker up the left bank of the 
Indus, which in that age was chiefly overrun by the 
Balich tribes, and, as he approached the fort of Sewrai, 
plundered and laid waste the country, slaying all whom 
he met. The Baliuches, terrified by the numbers of his 
army, fled to Uch, leaving a garrison in Sewrai, which 
was the strongest fort inthat country. Sultan Mahmud 
Bhekeri, who had been sent in advance with a small 
party, as he approached it, came upon a considerable 
body of the enemy, and, though accompanied by only 
eighty men, attacked them without hesitation, and put 
them to flight, killing two hundred of their number, 
thirty of whom, he boasted, had fallen under his own 
sabre. The enemy, confounded by this sudden attack, 
deserted the place without farther resistance. Shah 
Hasan, on hearing the result, loudly applauded the 
bravery of Mahmdd, in presence of all his court; but 
afterwards, sending for him in private, gave him, we are 
told, three friendly slaps on the cheek, at the same time 
reprimanding him severely for his rashness, in having 
exposed himself and his little party to needless danger.* 

Having ordered the fort of Sewr&i to be razed to the 
ground, he moved on to Mou, a place of considerable 
consequence. Here he was met by two reverend Sheikhs, 
who came out of the town to deprecate his resentment, 
and to express the willingness of the people in the fort 
to surrender. He sent in a party of his men, to take 
possession of the stores which it contained, and to make 
all the Langas and Baliches prisoners. Such of the 
inhabitants as took refuge at the shrine of Sheikh 
Hamad, he respected; the rest were seized as slaves. 
He halted there three days to visit the holy places; and 


* These incidents are mentioned (f. 138.) to whom Sultan Mahmiad 
by the author of the Tarikhe-Sind, himself related them. 
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extracted from the Sheikhs, who had charge of them, a 
promise, to suffer his people freely to pass and repass, 
but to exclude his enemies. Sheikh Ruh-ulla, the most 
venerable of them, then sued for the pardon of the 
Rahmiu-Dehris; but Shah Hasan referred them to Sultan 
Mahmiid, in the death of whose two brothers they had 
had a principal share. The holy man’s intercession in 
the end prevailed; and the chief of the tribe, having 
presented himself before that prince as a suppliant, with 
a sword hanging from his neck, to signify that in his 
hands lay his life or death, was forgiven. As a seal to 
this pardon, the chief then asked that his niece might 
have the honour of being received into Sultan Mahmiud’s 
haram, which was granted; and the sister of Jam Jiun 
Dehr was accordingly given to him, asa propitiation and 
atonement for the claim of blood.* 

Leaving Mou, Shah Hasan now sent forward a party of 
five hundred horse in advance, and, following, encamped 
on the frontiers of the Men of Lar. Nanda Dehr, a man 
of great weight at Multdn, having waited on him and 
submitted, he proceeded on to Uch. The Langas and 
Balaches had now had time to collect their forces, and 
Uch was a town of such consequence that they resolved 
to hazard a battle in its defence. They were very 
much more numerous than the invaders, who, on their 
approach, were assailed by showers of arrows. But 
Shah Hasan’s veterans, moving forward rapidly and 
undauntedly to the attack, broke and routed their 
opponents with great havock, and took a number of 
prisoners, some of them men of note, but all of whom 
they put to death, without discrimination. From the 
field of battle, the victors pushed on to the gates of the 
city, which they assaulted, amidst showers of darts and 
arrows discharged from the ramparts. The enemy 


defended themselves vigorously, till the heads of their 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 138, 139. 
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chief leaders, who had fallen in the battle or in the 
subsequent slaughter, were exhibited, raised aloft on 
spears, when they were seized with terror and fled. 
The Arghuns, entering, put to death every man whom 
they met that belonged to any of the tribes; while the 
wretched townspeople were exposed to all the horrors 
of a city taken by assault. At length, the most dis- 
tinguished of the religious men of the city, — men who, 
from their habits, were disposed, and from their influence 
had the power, in many instances, to mitigate the 
horrors of war in these rude and barbarous countries, — 
waited upon Shah Hasan. Moved by their entreaties, 
he ordered the rapine and pillage to cease, and dis- 
patched officers in different directions, with instructions, 
that the head of every man who disobeyed the command 
should be struck off, and brought to him on the point 
of a spear. He dismantled the fortifications, and 
destroyed many of the principal buildings, the timber 
of which he caused to be conveyed to Bheker.* 

Sultan Mahmid Langa, alarmed at the progress of 
the enemy, and the occupation of the second city of his 
dominions, strained every nerve to raise a powerful 
army to overwhelm the invaders. Within a month, his 
army, we are told with the usual exaggeration, amounted 
to eighty thousand men, composed of Baluches, Jats, 
Rinds, Dudais, and other tribes. He marched out of 
Multan, proposing to meet Shah Hasan, who, on hearing 
of his preparations, had encamped on the banks of the 
Ghara. The Sultan, after halting a month close by 
Multan, to provide the necessary stores, ammunition, 
and arms, at length put his army in motion. But, at 
the very first station, he died suddenly ; as was univer- 
sally supposed of poison,—administered, according to 
some, by Sheikh Shujaa Bokhari, his minister and son- 
in-law, who dreaded his resentment for some acts of mis- 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 138—140. 
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conduct; according to others, by Langer (or Leshker) cuap. v1. 
Khan, a man of note, who had been a slave of the ***™ 
family ; each faction probably throwing the crime on 
their rival.* 

When his death was announced, the Langas and Peace. 
Bahiches assembled and raised to the throne his son, Sul- 
tan Husein Langa, then a minor; and, seeing no hopes 
but in peace, sent Sheikh Behé-ed-din, a man univer- 
sally reverenced, to attempt to put an end to hostilities. 
He found Shah Hasan well disposed to listen to his sind ex. 
overtures, and a treaty was soon concluded, by which 02% /°, 
the Ghara was declared to be the boundary between 
the two states. , 

To secure this large accession to his territory, Shah shan 

Hasan. 


Hasan ordered the fort of Uch to be rebuilt, and, leaving 
a strong garrison in the town, marched back towards 
Sind. He was naturally anxious to reduce to obedience 
and to order the country on the east of the Indus, 
which had already cost him so much trouble; and for 
that purpose no place was of greater consequence than 
Dirdwel}f, a town and fort that lay at some distance 
within the desert. He was informed by Ekbal Khan, 
who had deserted to him from Sultan Mahmtid Langa, 
that it contained an immense quantity of treasure, 
which had been hid there by successive Sultans. A 
message was despatched to Ghazi Khan, who held the 
place, inviting him to repair to the Arghfin camp; but 
he declined obeying the call. Shah Hasan, eager to 
secure the treasure, and to reduce a chief, whom, 
since the treaty, he regarded as his subject, marched 


* Tarikhe-Sind, f. 140—142. ; 
Tabakate Akbere, f. 516. Ferishta, 
in his history of Sind (vol. iv. p. 435.) 
says, that Baber directedjhis generals 
in a.H. 931 (a. np. 1524) to reduce 
Multan; but that, on Mahmid 
Langa’s sending some officers to him, 
to entreat him to forego the conquest 


of the country, he consented, on the 
Langa’s acknowledging fealty and 
paying tribute. Does this refer to 
Shah Hasan’s expedition recorded 
(Ibid. p. 396, 397.) in the history 
of Multan, and to his subsequent 
retreat ? 

- + Or, Dirawer. 
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towards the town. The tribe who possessed the coun- 
try around were eminent for their valour. Sambal 
Khan was sent in advance, with a chosen body, to fix 
upon a proper place for a camp, and for raising bat- 
teries. He found the fort lofty and strong. To supply 
the want of water, which was likely to be one of the 
greatest difficulties the army would have to encounter, 
he set people to work, who dug three hundred wells in 
three days, so that the camp was abundantly supplied. 
The Mirza himself arrived four days afterwards, and 
reconnoitred the fort. The necessary batteries and 
works being constructed, he commenced a discharge 
from his artillery, as well as his bowmen. After a siege 
of some length, the defenders found themselves hard 
pressed, without prospect of escape or relief. Sambal 
Khan, having run mines in various directions, sprung 
two of them, which threw down the bastion and part 
of the rampart before the gate. The garrison, who saw 
the near approach of destruction, defended themselves 
with desperation, throwing rockets, and heaving down 
burning combustibles among the assailants. In the 
end, however, a resolute body of Arghuns, rushing on 
with their shields over their heads, gained the top of 
the breach, and were soon followed by the rest of the 
army, who made prisoners of all who were not slain. 
The Mirza, thus in possession of the stronghold, lost no 
time in employing every means to discover the wealth 
of which he had heard, and especially the hidden trea- 
sure; and great quantities were, in reality, found. 
One half of it, he retained for his own share; the other, 
he divided among the troops. He then marched down 
by the Uch territory for Bheker, which he reached in 
fifteen days; and there devoted some time to festive 
enjoyments in celebration of his victory.* 

But Shah Hasan did not long remain inactive. The 


* Tar. Sind, ff. 142—144. 
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Sultan Mahmid, being still a minor, the entire direction ihe Baia 


of the government remained with Sheikh Shujda Bok- 
hari, and the ladies of the haram, who were strongly 
suspected of being concerned in the death of the late 
prince. In such a situation, the virulence of faction 
acquired even more than its usual force. The minister 
found himself quite unequal to the task of preserving 
or of restoring order. The leading chiefs and nobles re- 
tired, each to his own tribe or jagir, and strengthened 
himself there, while oppression and injustice stalked 
abroad unchecked. A general anarchy prevailed, and 
the suffering inhabitants, worn out by the immediate 
distress, were ready for any change. 

- Langer Khan*, one of the most powerful of the late 
Sultan’s Amirs, was at the head of one of the parties. 
Seeing no prospect of gaining an ascendency over his 
rivals by his own unaided means, he repaired to Shah 
Hasan Mirza, and to him explained the disorder and 
misery of the country, and the factions into which it 
was divided, inviting him once more to invade it at the 
head of his army. Shah Hasan required few argu- 
ments to induce him to follow this advice. Without 
loss of time, he sent on Miskin Terkhan in advance, and 
himself followed. Alarmed at the news of his approach, 
the Langas deputed Sheikh Ismael Koreishi, one of the 
most venerable of their religious men, to deprecate his 
wrath. The Sheikh met him when he had reached 
Mou, was received with every mark of respect and re- 
verence by Shah Hasan, who presented him with a large 
sum of money as an offering to an honoured guest. 
After some conferences, in which the Sheikh attempted 
to divert the Mirza from his purpose, the holy man, 
finding that he made no impression, asked permission 
to retire to Tatta to his friends; a request to which 


* By some writers he is called Leshker Khan. 
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Shah Hasan agreed, and at the same time bestowed on 
him a village in Uch. 

From Mou, Shah Hasan pushed onwards to Multan ; 
and the Langas, though they had collected in some 
force, seeing no hope of encountering him with success 
in the field, retired into the capital. Langer Khan, 
who was now at the head of a considerable body of 
men, having plundered the Tilhati Kehlu men, brought 
all their grain, cattle, and property to the camp; while 
Shah Hasan, without loss of time, sat down before Mul- 
tan, and laid active siege to the place. A deputation 
from the city, headed by the prime minister’s brother, 
now waited on the Arghun, to assure him of the devo- 
tion and attachment of the Sultan; but Shah Hasan 
told the ambassadors, that the most satisfactory proof 
of such attachment would be for the Sultan immediately 
to meet him in his camp and make his submission; a 
step which would allow him at once to settle the affairs 
of the country, to restore Multan to the Sultan, and 


_ himself to return home. 


When the ambassadors carried back this report, the 
Langas, seeing no hope of an accommodation, made 
every preparation in their power for an effectual defence. 
In the beginning of the siege, they made a series of 
desperate sallies on the Sindians, and molested them 
in all their operations. But Shah Hasan, in spite of 
all their efforts, proceeded steadily in his plans, con- 
structed his batteries and cannonaded the walls, at the 
same time that he kept the city in a state of blockade, 
and cut off all its supplies of provisions. 

The siege was long, and much vigilance and valour 
were exhibited on both sides. At length, famine began 
to prevail in the city, though the Amirs, to make their 
grain last the longer, had issued a proclamation, that 
no flour should be baked into bread, but that it should 
be employed solely for broths and other messes.* Pro- 


* The head of an ox sold for ten weight) for a hundred tangas. — 
tangas; a man of grain (Multan Tar. Sind. 
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visions of every kind gradually failed, and the little 
that was left rose to the most exorbitant prices. The 
most disgusting and unlawful food was used; the hides 
of cows and other animals were steeped and ravenously 
eaten; if a cat or dog was found, says an eye-witness, 
it was considered like kid, or the greatest dainty. Shu- 
jéa-ul-Mulk had appointed one Jadeh, a Machi, to the 
command of a sort of country militia, and gave him 
charge of the city. He and his men entered any house 
at pleasure, under pretence of searching for provisions, 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. Such was 
the general misery that many of the inhabitants threw 
themselves over the walls into the ditch, in hopes of 
effecting their escape; numbers perished; and Shah 
Hasan, pitying their deplorable condition, issued orders 
that no Multani, while thus attempting to escape, should 
be put to death. 

When the siege had lasted a year and some months, 
and the garrison were worn out and reduced to skeletons, 
the Arghiuns resolved to terminate it by a grand effort ; 
and, after having slain a number of the defenders, 
and cleared the defences by a continued discharge of 
arrows and shot, made a general assault, and at the 
same time having broken open the Lahdér gate with 
axes and hammers, about the dawn of day entered the 
place. A scene of indiscriminate slaughter and pillage 
ensued. The inhabitants, from the age of seven to 
seventy, except such as took .refuge in the convent of 
the Sheikhs, were seized and redyced to slavery. After 
the pillage had continued for ten or twelve days, Mohib 
Terkhan proceeded to the monastery, which also he 
plundered and set on fire, after he had drenched it in 
blood. The greater part of the Langas, and of the army 
of Multan, perished in this calamity ; and money, jewels, 
and other valuable property to a large amount fell into 
the hands of the victors. Shah Hasan at length put 
an end to the slaughter, directed that no creature 
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Book u. should suffer any farther injury, and commanded deep 
pits to be dug to bury the dead. The young Sultan 
Husein and his sister were brought to him, and de- 
livered to Miskin Terkhan, who married the lady and 
treated the youth as his own son; he is said to have 





died soon after.* 


* Tarfkhe-Sind, f. 145 —147. ; 
Tabakate Akberi, f. 516.; Ferishta, 
vol. iv. p. 399.; Kholasat-ul-To- 
warikh, f. 253. The Tarfkhe-Sind, 
differing from the others, places 
the sack of Multan in a. 5. 933, 
Rebi ii, 15. But the testimony of 
Moulana Saad-ulla Lahuiri, an eye- 
witness, (Tabakate Akberi), seems 
decisive. Fifteen months is men- 
tioned as the length of the siege. 
Nizam-ed-din Ahmed Bakhshi, the 
author of the Tabakate Abkeri, 
cites part of the curious narrative 
of an eye-witness, some of which 
is also quoted by Ferishta, from a 
document in the narrator's hand- 
writing. (Ferishta, vol. iv. p. 399.) 
The account of Mouldna Saad-ulla 
Lahtri, who was an eminent man 
of letters of that age, says Nizam- 
ed-din, is as follows ;—‘‘ I was at 
that time in the fort of Multén. 
The siege had lasted several months, 
and Mirza Shah Husein’s army had 
so completely prevented all entrance 
into, or issue from the place, that 
it was impossible for any living 
thing from without to afford assist- 
ance to the besieged ; or for any of 
those within, to make their escape 
out, so as to reach a place of safety. 
Such gradually became the scarcity 
of food and victuals in the town, 
that, if perchance a dog or cat fell 
into the hands of any of the besieged, 
they ate its flesh as a dainty, or as 
if it had been kid. When the 
town had been besieged a year and 
some months, it was at last taken 
and given up to be plundered. All 


the inhabitants, from the age of 
seven to seventy, were seized as 
slaves. Such as were suspected of 
having money were subjected to 
every kind of suffering and torture. 
This calamitous event took place 
in the latter end of a. #. 932.” 
He proceeds to relate some occur- 
rences regarding himself personally. 
‘< When the town was taken by the 
Arghin army,” he says, “a party 
entered our house, and one of them 
bound and carried away my father, 
Moulana Ibrahim Jamad, who, for 
sixty-five years, sitting on the mas- 
nad of instruction, had delivered 
lessons in various branches of know- 
ledge; and, towards the close of 
his life, had become blind. He was 
placed in confinement; as, from 
the style and elegance of his house, 
they supposed that he must be 
possessed of wealth. They began 
to exercise severities upon him. 
Another of them Iaid hold of me, 
and took me to the Mirza’s vazir, to 
whom he gave me in a present. It 
so chanced that the vazir was sitting 
on a wooden platform in the court 
of a serai, and desired a chain to be 
put on my leg. The other end of 
the chain they fastened to the foot 
of the platform. Nota tear stood 
in my eye, for myself; but I 
lamented grievously the misfortune 
of my father. In about half an 
hour, the vazir called for his ink- 
horn, and, having mended a pen, 
was preparing to write; but it 
occurred to him that, before writing, 
he should perform his religious 
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' Shah Hasan, after remaining two or three months in 
Multan, which is represented as having been so com- 
pletely sacked and ruined that it was not supposed it 
could ever again be restored, returned to Bheker, leaving 
Khwaja Shems-ed-din, one of his Amirs*, with two 
hundred horse, an hundred foot, and an hundred match- 
lock-men in charge of the city. Lenger Khan was 
joined with him in authority. The Arghtn seems to 
have regarded Multan as a secondary concern; being 
probably well aware, now that Baber had succeeded in 
the conquest of Delhi, that he could have no hopes of 
being allowed permanently to retain an important pro- 
vince, so near Lahdér. Great cruelties were exercised 
on such as were supposed to be wealthy, to make them 
discover their riches. Among others, large sums were 


ablutions, and he went into the 
bath. Being now left alone, I went 
to the platform, and wrote a couplet 
of a Kasideh, applicable to my cir- 
cumstances, on the paper which he 
had made ready for writing upon ; 
and then returned to my own place, 
while tears streamed from my eyes. 
In an hour (saat) he returned, and 
resumed his ceat, and was proceeding 
to write, when he observed the 
couplet written on his paper. He 
looked around, but seeing nobody 
else, turned to me, and said, ‘ Did 
you write this?’ I answered, ‘I 
did.” He inquired, who I was. 
No sooner had I mentioned my 
father’s name, than he rose, removed 
the chain from my foot, threw over 
me his own cloak (pyrdhan), and 
the same instant mounted his horse, 
and went to the presence-chamber, 
where he presented me, and ex- 
plained my father’s situation. The 
Mirza gave orders to search for my 
father, and bring him. 

“‘ It so happened that, when my 
father was brought into the Mirza’s 
court, in a very unseemly plight, 


they were reading the Hedaya. 
The Mirza ordered one dress of 
honour to be given to my father, 
and another to me. My father, in 
spite of the distraction of his spirits, 
expressed himself, when he began 
to speak, with such order, perspi- 
cuity, and force, that all present 
were amazed and delighted; and 
the Mirza, before the levee broke 
up, gave directions that my father 
should attend him in all his journies., 
He, at the same time, enjoined his 
officers to recover such of the 
Milla’s property as had been carried 
off, and to pay from the treasury 
what could not be recovered. My 
father observed, ‘ My life is drawing 
to aclose. It is now time for me 
to be preparing for my last journey, 
and not to think of attending the 
Mirza. And my father was not 
wrong ; for, in the course of two 
months from that time, he became 
partaker of the mercy of God.”— 
Tabakate Akberi, f. 516—517. 

* The Kholasat-ul-Towarikh calls 
him his slave. 
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daily extorted from Sheikh Shujéa-ul-malk Bokhani, 
the late minister, till at last he sank under the tortures 
His to which he was exposed. These severities were pro- 
“yranry- pably exercised chiefly by Shems-ed-din; for Lengar 
Khan appears to have pursued a different course, and, 
having collected workmen from all quarters, gave them 
high wages, and restored a great part of the buildings 
of the desolate city; a conduct by which he earned 
much and just popularity. An oppressive foreign go- 
vernment, unsupported by a powerful military force, 
could not be expected long to maintain its authority. 
Langer Khan, disgusted with the management of affairs, 
left Multan, and repaired to Baber’s court; upon which 
Shems-ed-din was expelled by a popular insurrection 
headed by one Shemshir Khan, after the Arghtns had 
held it about fifteen months. Shah Hasan is said to 
have, in consequence, resigned the province to the Em- 
peror; who seems to have bestowed it upon his son, 
Askeri, and to have sent him, accompanied by Langer 
Khan, to take possession of his government; and under 
the management of Langer Khan it remained, during 
the rest of Baber’s reign.* 

On Baber’s death, Humayun found himself compelled 
to give up Multan, along with the whole of the Penjab, 
to his brother Mirza Kamran. That prince sent his 
own servants to take charge of Multan, and recalled 
Langer Khan to Lahér, where he was well received; and 
the Mirza assigned him a residence near the city, which 
afterwards became a part of it, and was called the 
Daireh of Lenger Khan, from his palace. He seems also 
to have been nominated to the government of Kabul, in 
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* The date at which Baber named 
Askeri to Multén is not precisely 
fixed ; but it was probably about 
the end of a. n. 933, or very early 
in a. 8. 934. The Emperor, before 
setting out against Chandéri (14 
Rebi i., a. n. 934, December 9, 
1527) had recalled that prince, to 


consult with him on the affairs of 
Multan. Baber’s Mem. p. 374. 
Askeri rejoined him, 3 Moharrem, 
a.H. 935 (Sept. 18, a. pv. 1528) 
p. 374., p. 382. Inroads of the 
Baliches are mentioned, pp. ibid., 
882, 396, and 398. 
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exchange for Mult4n, though probably he was never cHAP. V1. 
allowed to visit his government. From K4mrfn, Mul- °°" 


tan passed to Sher Shah, and his descendants. Under 
Akber, it was regained by the Imperial family.* 


_ When Mirza Shah Hasan reached Bheker, on his Shah 


Hasan de- 


return from Multan, he found that the Khankar was feats the 
threatening an invasion on the side of Gujr4t. This *o™**- 


induced him to repair to Tatta, where he received an 
embassy from the Khankarf, demanding reparation for 
the blood of his brother Amir Amrani, who had been 
slain in some border inroad by Shah Hasan’s subjects. 
That chief proudly observed, that he had declined at- 
tacking the family and children of Shah Hasan, while 
he was engaged at a distance; but now that he was 
come back, he must either resign some portion of the 
territory of Sind, as an atonement for blood, or prepare 
for war. Shah Hasan replied, that his answer was con- 
tained in a single word, war; and insultingly added, 
that the blood of Amrani was still fresh on his gar- 
ments; and that, instead of waiting at home to receive 
his enemies, he would hasten to meet them in the field. 

Leaving part of his force for the protection of Tatta, 
he instantly marched with the remainder into Kach. 
Being there disappointed of supplies, scarcity made its 
appearance in his camp. This compelled him to adopt 
decisive measures for forcing on an engagement. He 
divided his army into four bodies, intending to surround 
and attack the enemy on every side. The Khankar, 
whose scouts informed him that Mirza Shah Hasan was 
advancing with but a handful of men, believing the 
division which that prince commanded to be the whole 
of the army, determined to anticipate his attack, and 
marched, with ten thousand horse and a large body of 
infantry, for that purpose. The sound of his kettle- 

* See the Tabakate Akberi, f.516, . +t The Khankar seems to have 
517. Tarikhe-Sind, f. 147. Fer- been a chief settled in Kach and the 


ishta, vol. iv. p. 399. 400 and _ adjoining desert. 
435, 436 ; vol. ii. p. 62. 
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Book 1, drum was heard at a distance in the desert by Sultan 
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Mahmid Bhekeri, who commanded another of the di- 
visions of the Mirza’s army; and a reconnoitring party 
having been sent to a rising ground not far off, descried 
the enemy’s columns in full march to attack the Mirza. 
Mahmud instantly dispatched messengers to inform the 
Mirza, and the commanders of the other divisions, of 
the enemy’s movement; and that he was ready to assist 
them in a simultaneous attack. The divisions closed 
in. The Khankars, on seeing themselves surrounded, 
alighted from their horses; and, as was usual with 
their tribe, when brought into imminent danger, joining 
shield to shield, and tying together the hems of their 
girdles, stood spear in hand to receive the foe. The 
Arghuns were ordered to use their bows only, in the 
first instance, and to shower down arrows upon them. 
For an hour or two the slaughter continued, when the 
survivors of the Khankar fled in despair, and were met 
and cut in pieces by the division of Shah Hasan’s army 
that had taken a circuit into their rear. The defeat 
was complete. The victors spent the night on the field 
of battle; and, next day, spread themselves over the 
whole surrounding country, plundering the inhabitants, 
pillaging their houses, digging up the floors and search- 
ing in their concealments, for their jewels, money, and 
other valuable effects. They, at the same time, carried 
away their camels, horses, cows, and other cattle, as 
well as the miserable inhabitants themselves, in droves ; 
after which, the whole ariny returned to Tatta.* 

Mirza Shah Hasan continued to rule for many years 
his extensive territories of Upper and Lower Sind and 
Siwistan, reaching from the limits of Kandahér, Af- 
ghanistan, and Multdn, to the borders of Kach and 
Gujrat; and his history, at a future period, will be found 
mingling itself with that of Baber’s son and successor, 
Humayun. 

* Tar. Sind., f. 147—9. 
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Tue latter years of the life of Baber were chiefly 
occupied with the most important enterprise of his 
reign, and that which has rendered his name most 
illustrious in history, the Invasion of India; and espe- 
cially the conquest of Delhi and its dependent provinces. 
That invasion he undertook rather more than twenty 
years after his conquest of Kabul and Ghazni; at a time 
when, besides these kingdoms and the dependent prin- 
cipalities of Badakhshén and Kunduz, he was master 
also of Kandahar. But before proceeding to the details 
VOL. I. DD 
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of that enterprise, it will be necessary to cast a cursory 
glance over the previous revolutions of Hindustan; and 
to explain such circumstances, in the internal situation 
of the kingdom of Delhi, as ultimately affected his 
success. | 

The inhabitants of the vast and populous countries 
of India seem to have been doomed, from the earliest 
times, to be the prey of every invader who came upon 
them from the north; while they, on the other hand, 
never made conquests of any importance, at least in 
historical times, beyond what are considered as the 
natural limits of the country,—the Himalaya mountains 
and the Indus. Passing over the ancient inroads of 
the Persians and Greeks, they have, in modern times, 
been repeatedly invaded with success, on the land side, 
by the Muhammedans of Asia, and from the sea, by 
the Christians of Europe. — 

During the Hindu Period, which may be considered 
as reaching down to about the year one thousand of the 


‘Christian Era, all India was subject to races of men, 


whom, from our ignorance of their previous history, 
we may regard as native. From the Indus and the 
northern mountains on the one side, to Cape Comorin 
on the other, a variety of languages, differing from 
each other in a greater or less degree, were spoken; and 
the prevailing religions were, the Brahminical and the 
Bhuddist, including in the latter the Jaina. 

This original state of things was violently altered 
by the irruptions of the Musulmans, who gradually 
gained a predominant influence over the whole of India. 


‘Their history, in that country, we have already divided 


into two periods; the one, of about five hundred years, 
extending from the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni to that of Baber; the other, of nearly three 
hundred, reaching from the invasion of Baber to our 


own times; which last is known as the Dynasty of the 


House of Taimur in India. 
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Under the first of these, that of Ghazni, the repeated Dynasty of 


irruptions of Sultan Mahmud, — which reached with °, 


aH. 39], 


desolating fury from the borders of Afghanistan through +> 1001. 


the Penjab to Delhi, the Rajput States, and the farthest 
extremity of the peninsula of Gujrat, — broke up, for a 
time, several of the native Hindu governments; most 
of which, indeed, resumed their authority, though some 
of them emerged under new forms, as soon as the tor- 
rent of invasion had swept by. But the Sultans of this 
dynasty retained possession of a great part of the Pen- 
jab, especially of Lahur and its territory, for about a 
hundred and ninety years; and, though several of these 
princes occasionally extended their conquests into Hin- 
dustén and Gujrat, the Penjab may be considered as 
the boundary of their dominion, all to the south being 
still under Hindu government. 

The Ghaznevi was destroyed by the Ghuri dynasty ; 
founded by Shehab-ed-din Muhammed Ghiri*, an Af- 
ghan of Ghfir, who, from the mountains of that country 
which lies between Herat and Kabul, overthrew the 
already tottering power of the Sultans of Ghazni. His 
armies, after occupying the seat of government, pene- 
trated in repeated invasions through the Penjab ; ad- 
vanced into Hindustd4n; and, in a great and decisive 


a.H. 582, 
a.D. 1186. 


Of Ghar. 


battle, defeated and broke the force of Rajasthan and — 


Delhi. Muhammed Ghuri was succeeded by Eibak, 
one of his lieutenants, originally a Turki slave, who, 
under his auspices, had conquered Delhi, and may be 
regarded as the real founder of the Musulman Empire 


* This distinguished prince is by 
Ebn Batdta (Lee’s transl. p. 112.) 
called Sultan Shehdb-ed-din Mu- 
hammed ibn Sam el Ghouri; by 
Baber (Mem. p. 309.) he is called 
Sultan Shehdb-ed-din Ghari; the 
Tahakate Akberi styles him Sultan 


Moiz-ed-din Muhammed bin Sam, 
often called Shehdb-ed-din Ghiri. 
In Briggs’s Ferishta (vol. i. p. 161 
et seq.) he is generally called 
Mahomed Ghoory ; though (p. 168.) 
he is described as Moyiz-ood- deen 
Mahomed Ghoory. 


Dp 2 


a.H. 589, 
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in India. The throne, now transferred into that coun- 
try, was held, for nearly a hundred years, chiefly by 
successful generals and slaves of the Ghuris. They 
extended the Musulman sway far to the south ; so that, 
besides the uniform possession of the territory ‘of Delhi, 
the provinces of Bengdl, Behar, Gualiér, Malwa, and 
various others were, from time to time, subject to them. 
They were essentially a Turki dynasty, and supported 
by Turks from the north. 

The Ghiri was succeeded by the Khilji dynasty ; also 
said to be of Tfirki extraction, but which seems rather 
to have been of an Afghan race; and it may be doubted 
if they are not of the Ghilji Afghans. They reigned, 
with great renown, over Delhi and a considerable part 
of Hindustan, for about thirty-three years; and even 
pushed their conquests beyond the Nerbdda into the 
Dekhan. 

The Toghlak dynasty, originally descended of Tfrki 


‘slaves, succeeded that of the Khiljis; and, for nearly a 


hundred years, ruled over Delhi and its subject pro- 
vinces, though with diminishing power and distracted 
by factions. In the troubled reigns of some of its 
princes, most of the principal provinces of Hindustan 
separated themselves from the empire, and became 
governed as independent states. After the invasion of 
Taimur Beg, or Tamerlane, the Toghlak kingdom, frail 
and disjointed before, was broken in pieces. 

The invasion of Tainmur } in India was, like a hurricane, 
short and terrible; but, though his conquests introduced 
a new race of princes into Transoxiana, Khorasan, and 
Persia, he left no prince of his own race to secure his 
conquests in India. An officer, whom he appointed to 
command in Delhi, did not claim the style of Sultan; 
which, however, was early assumed by his posterity, 
who are known as the Syed ‘dynasty, and governed, 
after the Toghlaks, with a loose rein for about thirty- 
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eight years, when Delhi passed into the hands of an cnap. 1. 

Afghan family. a 
Behl&l Lodi*, whose uncle had some time before ae 

usurped the government of Sirhend, was raised to the 4p. 1450. 

throne by a confederacy of six or seven great Afghan 

chiefs. At the period when this confederacy was 

formed, the empire of Delhi had really ceased to exist, 

having been broken down into a variety of kingdoms 

and principalities. Of all the former vast empire, Divided 

Delhi alone, with a small territory around it, was held a 

by the Syed Sultan, Ald-ed-din, the nominal sovereign. 

The more considerable provinces, Multan, Judnpir, 

Bengal, Malwa, and Gujrat, had each its separate king. 

The provinces around Delhi were in the condition em- 

phatically called Malike Tewdaif, or governments of 

tribes. Mehrdli and Mewét, to within seven kos of 

Delhi, were in the hands of Ahmed Khan of Mewat; 

on the opposite side, Sambhal, to the very suburbs of 

Delhi, was occupied by Deria Khan Lodi; Kol-Jalesir, 

in the Doab, by Isa Khan Tark; Raberi and its depen- 

dencies, by Kutb Khan Afgh4n; Kampila and Patiali, 

by Raja Pertéb Sing; Biana, by Dafid Khan Lodi. 

The names of these rulers will mark the degree of as- 

cendency enjoyed by the different tribes, in the imme- 

diate vicinity of the capital. Behlul himself possessed 

the extensive provinces of Lahur, Dibalpurf, and Sir- 

hind, as far south as Panipat. 

The accession to the throne of Delhi of Sultan Behlil Suttan 
Lodi, the founder of the Lodi dynasty, and a prince of ek 
great energy, restored some portion of vigour to that west 
monarchy. He soon reduced the petty states around 
the capital to narrower limits; he forced the neigh- 
bouring princes to own his supremacy ; and, after a long- 
continued series of hostilities, conquered that part of 
the Sherki or Eastern kingdom of Juaénpur, which com- 





* Or Bheldl. + Often called Dipalpar. 
DD 3 ‘i a 
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prehended the countries lying north of Behar, and east 
of the Ganges; at the same time driving the King, 
Sultan Husein Shah Sherki, into Behar. | 
Behlal’s son, Sultan Sekander Lodi, a prince of talent, 
in a reign of thirty years, enlarged the kingdom still 
farther. In the East, he subdued Behar, the last pro- 
vince that remained in the possession of the Sherk 
Kings; and even advanced into Bengal, where Sultan 
Husein Shah had taken refuge. By a convention con- 
cluded with Sultan Ald-ed-din of Bengal, it was agreed, 
that Sekander should retain Behar, Tirhut, Sirkar 
Sdrdn, and all that he had conquered ; that he should 
not again invade Bengal; and that neither prince 
should support the enemies of the other. On the west, 
he gained possession of Dhilptir and Chéndéri, and 
received the submission of the Raja of Gualidr and 
other princes; so that, at his death, his kingdom had 
attained a very great extent, containing the Penjéb, 
the Dodb, the provinces of Oud, Laknau, Juénpur and 
Behar, besides a wide tract of country to the west of 
the Jamna, from the Satlej to Bandélkand. These ex- 
tensive possessions, however, though under one king, 
had no very strong principle of cohesion. The mo 
narchy was a congeries of nearly independent princi: 
palities, jagirs and provinces, each ruled by a hereditary 
chief, or by a zemindar or delegate from Delhi; and the 
inhabitants looked more to their immediate governors, 
who had absolute power in the province, and in whose 
hands, consequently, lay their happiness or misery, than 
to a distant and little known sovereign. It was the 1n- 
dividual, not the law, that reigned. The Lodi princes, 
not merely to strengthen their own power, but from 
necessity, had in general committed the government of 
the province, and the chief offices of trust, to their own 
countrymen, the Afghéns; so that men of the Lodi, 
Fermuli, and Lohana tribes, held all the principal jagirs; 
which, from the habitual modes of thinking of their 
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race, they considered as their own of right, and pur- cuar. 1. 
chased by their swords, rather than as due to any 
bounty or liberality on the part of the sovereign. 

The natural consequences of this state of things were 
felt on the accession of Sekander’s son, Sultan Ibrahiin 
Lodi.* On that event, a meeting of the principal 
Afghan leaders was held, at which the affairs of the 
state were discussed. These free and turbulent chiefs, 
who hated any superior, being struck with the danger 
of making the monarchy despotic, should all the ex- 
ecutive power be vested by mere hereditary succession 
in one hand, came to the resolution of effecting a partial Intended | 
‘division of their acquisitions in India; by giving Ibrahim the empire. 
the kingdom of Delhi, with the chief power, and placing 
Jilal Khan, his brother, in the government of Judnpur, 
as a subordinate prince,—a division which seems to 
have been intended by their father. Sultan Ibrdéhim, 
it would appear in the first instance assented to this 
arrangement ; and Jila4l Khan had accordingly set out 
for Juanpur, to assume the government. But he halted 
for a few days at Kalpi, his old jagir, to enjoy the 
pleasure of the chase, where he strengthened his interest 
by making Fateh Khan Sirwani, the son of Azim Hum- 
ayun, his prime minister." Meanwhile, Khan Jehan 
Lodi, a chief of the first rank, coming to congratulate 
Ibrdhim on his accession, exclaimed loudly against the 


Sultan 
Ibréhim. 
A.H. 924, 
7 Zikada, 
a.p. 1518. 
10 Nov. 


* There is some difficulty as to 
the date of Sekander’s death and 
Ibréhim’s succession. Ferishta says, 
_ that Sekander died on Sunday, 7 
Zikaéda, a.w. 923 (21 Nov., a. dD. 
1517); and the Nis&b-nima-e Af- 
ghanaén remarks, that Ibrahim suc- 
ceeded on the 8th Zekada of that 
year. Baber, in his journal of 
Sefer, a. ow. 925 (Feb., a. p. 1519), 
informs us, that he sent ambassadors 
to Ibrahim, whose father had died 
five or six months before. This 


would place Sekander’s death in 
A. BH. 924 (a. pd. 1518). Now, the 
7 Zikada, a.u. 923 (21 Nov., a. v. 
1517) falls ona Thursday ; whereas 
the 7 Zikada, a. n. 924 (10 Nov., 
A.D. 1518) falls on a Sunday. 
Ferishta’s date seems, therefore, to 
have placed the occurrence one year 
too soon. The later date also ac- 
cords better with the date, Friday, 
15 Zihaj, a. w. 923 (924), the day 
of Ibrahim’s grand entertainment, 
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BOOK III. proposed policy; and pointed out to him, and to the 
Afghan Amirs, that it would inevitably lead to civil 
‘war; and, in the end, prove fatal to the Afghan authority 
in India. In order to repair the error which had been 
committed, he prevailed upon the Sultan to despatch a 
messenger to Jilal, inviting him to an immediate per- 
sonal conference, on matters that could not be settled by 
correspondence. Jildl, however, suspecting treachery, 
declined to return. A deputation of three of the most 
eminent nobles of the court of Agra, that was next 
sent to him for the same purpose, used every kind of 
persuasion to induce him to meet his brother ; and, for 
that purpose, among other expedients, resorted to the 
use of magical charms, in the efficacy of which they had 
a faith common in that age and country; but he per- 
sisted in his refusal. 

The Sultan, thus baffled, determined to resort to 
force. At the same time, however, he did not neglect 
the arts of intrigue; and, by his emissaries, soon suc- 
ceeded in gaining over several of the great chiefs and 
jagirdars, connected with Judnpur, who engaged to 
favour his interest, and to refuse submission to Jilél. 
Of this number were Deria Khan Lohéni, governor of 
Behar; Nasir Khan Lohani, the jagirdar of Ghazipur; 
and the Sheikhz4da, who held Oud and Laknau; men 
of such high influence that, among them, they could 
bring thirty or forty thousand horse into the field. 

To gain popularity, so necessary at such a crisis, 
ee Sultan Ibrahim, after his enthronement, gave a royal 
a.o.1518, entertainment, at which, with a liberal hand, he not 
Dec. 18. only bestowed offices, and rich presents, and dresses of 

honour, on the principal Afghan Amirs and chiefs, but 

oialnking distributed charitable donations among the religious 
"?"" mendicants, and the poor and needy of every description. 

His success was such that Jil4l became alarmed, and 

openly charged Ibrahim with the design of wresting 

from him the apanage intended for him by his father, 
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and confirmed to him by special agreement. He, there- 
fore, threw off the mask, assumed the insignia of roy- 
alty, was proclaimed King of Juanpur by the style of 
Sultan Jilal-ed-din, and raised an army to maintain his 
pretensions. 

These precipitate measures disconcerted the nobles 
who had originally intended to support him, but who 
were not yet prepared: to declare themselves. While 
some of them still adhered to their engagements, others 
felt inclined to declare for Ibrahim. Azim Humayun 
Sirwani, a chief of great influence, but not well affected 
to Ibrahim, had, for some time previous to Sekander’s 
death, been engaged in besieging Gualidr. Jilal, we 
have seen, had raised his son Fateh Khan to the office 
of his prime minister; and the father was prevailed 
upon to raise the siege and join in the revolt. He ad- 
vised Jilaél to march to Judnpur, to establish and 
strengthen himself there; and he soon succeeded in 
driving out of Oud the governor, Said Khan, who re- 
treated to Laknau.* 

No sooner was Ibrahim informed of what was passing, 
than he set out to attack his brother. The great 
Afghan nobles had now, in general, become sensible of 
the danger into which they were bringing their dynasty, 
by attempting to raise up two independent and hostile 
princes. The greater part of them, accordingly, drew 
back, and joined Sultan’ Ibrahim. When that prince 
arrived near Kanauj, he was met by Azim Humayun 
Sirwani, and his son, Fateh Khan, Jilal’s prime minister, 
who both now deserted him, and entered Ibrahim’s 
service. This was decisive of the fate of Jilal; numbers 
imitated the example. Finding himself hard pressed, 
the unhappy prince resolved to make a desperate 
effort ; and, leaving his family in Kalpi, advanced with 

* There is considerable indis- ceedings, during his short career. It 


tinctness, and some contradiction, seems to be uncertain whether he 
in the account given of Jilal’s pro- ever went in person to Juanpur. . 
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thirty thousand horse towards Agra. On reaching 
that city, instead of immediately forcing his way into 
it, he allowed the governor to amuse him by negotiations, 
till reinforcements had arrived, and the danger had 
ceased. Meanwhile, Kalpi was taken and plundered in 
his rear. Jilal, driven to extremity, concluded a treaty 
with Ibrdéhim’s generals, by which he agreed to resign 
the insignia and dignity of a king, and to confine him- 
self to Kalpi, his old jagir. This convention, however, 
Ibrahim, who had been successful in the interval, re- 
fused to confirm; and Jilal, in despair, fled and took 
refuge with Raja Man, of Gualiar. But, an army being 
some time after sent to besiege that fortress, Jildl was 
compelled to leave it, and repaired to the court of 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji, of Malwa. Even here he could 
not find a safe asylum. Being compelled to quit Malwa, 
in order to seek refuge elsewhere, he was taken by the 
Gonds, while passing through their country, and de 
livered into the hands of his brother, who put him to 
death.* 

The suppression of a dangerous rebellion, which 
always strengthens the power of a sovereign, would 
have afforded Ibrahim a favourable opportunity of con- 
ciliating the great Amirs, many of whom were dis- 
contented. Unfortunately, however, his views had 
taken another direction; and he made it the grand 
object of his policy to humble them, and to extend the 
royal prerogative. Renouncing the homeliness charac- 
teristic of his nation, his great desire was to accustom 
his nobles to pay him the reverence which he deemed 
to be due to a king. All were commanded to stand 
motionless in his presence, with their hands crossed on 
their breast; and other corresponding changes were 
made in court etiquette. The Afghans, who, in their 
own country, are remarkable for the freedom and blunt- 


* Nisab-ndma-e Afgh.,f.72—7.; Kholaset-ul-Towarikh. M8. 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. i. p. 591—5.; 
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ness of their manners, and who were accustomed to 
regard the prince as their chief, not their master —as 
the representative of the national force, raised to power 
and maintained in it by their support—could ill brook 
the change. Ibrdéhim, more perhaps from dislike to 
his nobles than love to his subjects, affected to view all 
below him with precisely the same favour, and as 
entitled to the same impartial consideration. But he 
soon learned that such maxims, however just in them- 
selves, and however beneficially acted upon by a prince 
who governed either a despotic monarchy or one regu- 
lated by equal laws and fixed political institutions, 
were but ill suited to a foreign and military govern- 
ment, limited only by an aristocracy of rapacious and 
turbulent chiefs. Such a government, defective in its 
very foundation and principles, if it does not happen 
to have at its head a man of powerful and commanding 
talents, must be content to employ the ordinary grosser 
principles of fear and favour, and to purchase, at a high 
price, the support of partizans, by whose aid its own 
usurpations may be maintained. Discontent spread 
rapidly, especially among those who were most nearly 
on a level with the throne. Ibrahim, actuated by 
jealousy of all the leading nobles, even of those by 
whom he had been raised and supported, imprisoned 
some, and treated others with caprieious cruelty. A 
revolt and civil war were the consequence ; which, after 
much bloodshed, were quelled by the energy of Ahmed 
Khan Lodi, [brahim’s general. 

The Sultan, imagining that, by the successful issue 
of this second domestic contest, he had at length gained 
the object of his ambition, and presuming too hastily 
upon his power, ventured to put to death several of 
the most eminent of his father’s Amirs. But these 
executions, far from quenching, added fuel to the flame 
of discontent. Disaffection spread more rapidly than 
ever. The whole monarchy was convulsed. In Behar, 
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Oud, Judnpur, and the Sherki or Eastern provinces, — 
which had so lately been an independent kingdom, and 
where the Afghan nobles appear to have been always 
very powerful, — they flew to arms, under the direction 
of Nasir Khan Lohani of Ghazipir, Maaruf Fermuli, 
and other Amirs; and, the rebellion having soon as- 
sumed a regular form, they elected for their chief 
Deria Khan Lohani of Behar, who, besides his own 
province, soon saw himself in possession of the whole 
country east of the Ganges. He defeated, in several 
engagements, the troops sent against him by Sultan 
Ibrahim ; and, on his death, which happened not long 
before that of the Sultan, the revolted chiefs transferred 
the chief command to his son, Behar Khan Lohani*, 
whom they proclaimed king, under the style of Sultan 
Muhammed Shah. To quell this rebellion, Ibrahim 
had been obliged to send a powerful army, under 
Mustafa Fermuli and other officers. 

Nor was Ibrahim’s policy more successful in the 
important province of the Penjab. Doulat Khan, the 
governor of Lahur, alarmed at the violent proceedings 
of the Sultan, which threatened his destruction, rose in 
open revolt. In addition to this, Ala-ed-din, an uncle of 
Ibrahim, aiming still higher, fled to Baber, at Kabul, 
to solicit him. to support his pretensions to the crown 
itself, against his sovereign and nephew. In a word, 
at the moment when Baber’s views were definitively 


turned to India, faction, distrust, and open rebellion, 


were shaking the throne of Delhi on every side. 

We have seen that Baber, even before he was thus 
called upon, had long eagerly turned his eyes towards 
that country ; and that he was hardly master of Kabul 


* The Lohanis or Lohdnas are 
often called Nuhanis. It may, I 
think, be remarked, that, under the 
Lodis, the Afghans who rose to 
eminence were chiefly thosc on the 


eastern borders, the Lohanas, Fer- 
mulis, &c. 

{ Baber’s Memoirs, p. 335, and 
Niséb-nama, f. 79.; Briggs’s Fer- 
ishta, vol. i. p. 597. . 
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before he was invited into the Penjéb. The chronology 
of his various invasions of India is not very distinct, 
but he himself tells us that he made four, previous to 
that in which he conquered Delhi. 

His first was in a.#. 925, when, after taking the fort 
of Bajour, he marched through Bunir, and, fording the 
Sind with his cavalry, camels and baggage, transported 
the infantry and camp followers over the river by rafts. 
He seems to have crossed above Attok. He had with 
him but an inconsiderable force, between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand men; having left part of his army in 
Kabul, part in Bajour,—and numbers, whose horses had 
been worn out by fatigue in some preceding excursions, 
had returned home. His chief object in entering the 
Penjab was to collect plunder, the army not having 
been successful in that respect in their previous forays. 
He pushed on without delay to the country of Bhira, 
which lay on the upper course of the Jilem or Behat, 
the Hydaspes of the ancients. 

The Penjab, at the time of this first invasion, was 
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subject to the kingdom of Delhi; and Sultan Ibréhim xhan 


had but recently mounted the throne. We have seen 
that his grandfather, Sultan Behlul, had been raised to 
the throne by a combination of six or seven great 
Afghan chiefs. Of these, Tatar Khan was one. This 
Tatar Khan held Sirhind, and all the countries of the 
Penjab north of the Setlej. On his death, Sultan 
Sekander, who then reigned, probably jealous of the 
power of the family, had deprived them of that govern- 
ment. But, about two years before Baber mounted 
the throne of Kabul, the Sultan had restored to Doulat 
Khan, T4t4r’s son, the government of Lahir alone; 
which, at the time of this invasion, he had therefore 
held about seventeen years.* Bhira had been gained 
 # Baber calls Tétér’s son, Doulat Doulat Khan Lodi (vol. ii. p. 37, 


Khan TAtér Khan Yusef Khail. and vol. i. p. 597—8); as does the 
Mem. p. 256. Ferishta calls him, Niséb-ndma-e Afghdndn, f. 79. ; 


a.H. 854, 
A.D. 1450. 


A. H. 908. 
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Book 14 at a later period by Doulat Khan, who bestowed it on 





Bédber occu- 
pies Bhira, 


a.H. 925, 
Sefer 25, 
a.vp. 1519. 
Feb. 26. 


Returns by 
the G&ker’s 
country ; 


his eldest son, Ali Khan. 

Baber halted some time in Bhira; and, as he intended 
to take permanent possession of the country, which he 
claimed,—as having for a series of years belonged to the 
House of Taimur, whose sole representative he now was, 
—he carefully prevented all pillage and outrage ; instead 
of which he substituted a contribution of four hundred 
thousand shahrukhis from Bhira alone.* Many of the 
neighbouring chiefs submitted, and sent him tribute ; 
and he appointed some of his own officers to take charge 
of the more considerable districts. He then encamped 
on the low grounds, when a sudden and unexpected rain 
swelled the rivers, and threatened destruction to his 
whole army. The troops, however, with difficulty 
reached a higher situation, having effected a passage 
over the inundation, partly by wading through it, and 
partly by the assistance of boats. The whole country 
of Bhira, Khush&b, and Chendb, probably including the 
low lands along the course of the Jelem, from the Salt 
range to the junction of that river with the Chendb 
or Acesines, submitted to his authority, and received 
the civil and military officers whom he sent. 

Having made the needful arrangements, he took his 
way back to Kabul, by the table-land, which is buttressed 
by the Salt range; and passed through the country 
of the Gakers. . These were an old and independent 
people, who had long occupied the high broken ground, 
intersected by deep ravines and precipitous water- 
courses, that runs along the foot of the snowy moun- 
tains. The tribe had lately been divided into two 


to his relation, T&tar ? 


and gives the same epithet to his 
son Ghazi Khan. Was TAtér really 
a Lodi? The Penjab, and territory 
held by Tat4r, are those that were 
held by Behlul, before he ascended 
the throne. Did he transfer them 


Is Bdber’s - 


addition of Yusef-khail a mistake of 
the copyist for Isa-Khan ? 

* This sum might amount to 
nearly 16,0007, the shahrukhi 
being about nine pence half- 
penny. 
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factions. Ha4ti Gaker possessed the higher and more 
inaccessible country, and retained his independence. 
Tatar Gaker, whose capital was Perhdleh, had the less 
lofty and broken ground, and had yielded some sort of 
submission to Doulat Khan. At the very moment 
when Baber was in Bhira, Hati Gaker had advanced on 
Tatar by surprise, had defeated and slain him, and 
seized his whole country and wealth. Baber was insti- 
gated by the Jenjuheh, a neighbouring tribe, who were 
old enemies of the Gaker, to attack them. He accord- 
ingly planned an expedition against Perhaleh; and, 
though opposed by Hati Gaker with great gallantry 
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and perseverance, defeated that chieftain’s troops in the _ 


field, and, pursuing them closely, entered Perhdleh 
along with him in his flight. Hati, indeed, effected his 
escape; but, in a few days, tendered his submission, 
which Baber willingly accepted, as it had now become 
expedient for him to march home. He received the 
submission of some other tribes, and then recrossed the 
Sind, having been six weeks beyond it.* 

Although, from the defenceless state of the country, 
and Béber’s uncommon energy, this expedition had 
proved eminently successful, yet, in consequence of the 
small number of men engaged in it, and from other 
circumstances, it bore more the character of an inroad 
than an invasion. Baber was not able to leave a suf- 
ficient body of troops to retain the country he had 
acquired. Accordingly, he had not left Bhira a month 
before he was overtaken by the governor and officers 
whom he had placed in charge of his new conquests, 
who had been compelled to abandon the country, by the 
return of its old masters, aided by a party among the 
inhabitants.f 

It was in the course of this expedition that Baber 


Bhira. 


His em- 


dispatched Mulla Murshid as. ambassador to Sultan tres 


*-Mem. of Baber, p. 258—263, + Ibid. p. 267. 
also p. 310. : 
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Ibrahim ; most probably to congratulate him on his 
recent accession to the throne of Delhi, and, at the same 
time, to demand restitution of the countries in the Pen- 
jab, which, he alleged, had long been held by Tarki fa- 
milies dependent on the House of Taimur. He also 
gave his ambassador letters for Doulat Khan at Lahir, 
through whose territory it was necessary to pass. But 
that wary politician, after detaining the ambassador a 
long time at his capital, would not suffer him to pro- 
ceed to Delhi; so that, about five months afterwards, 
the Mulla rejoined his master at Kabul, having effected 
nothing.* 

The particulars of Baber’s second expedition are by 
no means clear. Khafi Khan says, that, in the course of 
it, the Emperor advanced towards Lahr, Multén and 
Sirhind, quelled the refractory Afghans, carried off 
thirty thousand of the inhabitants as slavés, and levied 
a contribution of four hundred thousand shahrukhis. 
But the advance seems to be too great, compared with 
future expeditions, to have been made so early; and it 
is probable that the circumstances of the first and of 
some later expedition have been mixed up in this ac- 
count. Ferishta, on the contrary, considers an expedi- 
tion—undertaken in the same year as the last mentioned, 
and directed against the Yusefzais; in which Baber 
advanced to PeshAwer, but did not cross the Indus,—as 
being the second invasion. 

The third invasion took place in a.H. 926. Having 
crossed the Indus, he marched through the country of 
the Gakers, and descended the Salt range into the low 
country of Bhira; chastising those whom he considered 
as the authors of what he called the revolt. Thence, 
having crossed the Jelem, he advanced to Sidlkdét; an 
important town, which stands high up to the south of 
the Chenab (or Acesines). As it submitted, the town 


* Mem. of Baber, p. 257. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 36. 
+ Khéfi Khan, MS. a, f. 25.; 
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was preserved from plunder. Syedpur was not so for- 
tunate; for, resistance being made, the garrison was 
put to the sword, and the inhabitants carried into cap- 
tivity. 

While thus engaged, he received the news of an in- 
road made into the territory of Kabul or Ghazni by 
the Arghuns of Kandahar; upon which he retraced his 
steps. He clearly perceived, that, if he would direct 
his whole strength, without interruption, against Hin- 
dustan, he must take means to relieve himself from 
such diversions on the west. He, therefore, employed 
his army between two and three years in completing 
the subjugation of Kandahar and the other provinces 
lying between Ghazni and Khorasan; which he effected, 


as has been already mentioned.* 
In the interval between his third and fourth expedi- 


* Khafi Khan, as above; Fer- 
ishta, ii. p. 37. There is much dif- 
ference among historians in regard 
to Baber’s expeditions into India. 
All agree that they were five. I 
have chiefly followed Ferishta and 
Khafi Khan, assisted by Baber 
himself—the best of authorities, 
where it is to be got. Abulfazl 
reckons the long and circuitous ex- 
pedition which Baber made in the 
Afghén country (a. #. 910), im- 
mediately after conquering Kabul, 
as his first Indian expedition. Baber, 
no doubt, set out intending to enter 
India, but did not cross the Indus ; 
though, in one part of his course, 
he came upon a portion of the 
territory of Multan, west of the 
Indus. His second expedition, 
Abulfazl places in a. n. 913, when 
Baber, alarmed at Sheibani’s ap- 
proach, set out for Hindustan. But 
he halted before reaching the Indus, 
and turned back to Kabul. The 
third invasion of Abulfaz] (a. n. 
925) is that, which, in the text, is 
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placed as the first, and which 
Baber himself considered as such. 
(Mem. p. 309.) Of the fourtb, 
Abulfazl] acknowledges that he could 
get no information—a singular ad- 
mission regarding an important 
event, so near his own time, especi- 
ally considering his means of in- 
formation. (See Akbarnama MS. 
a, f. 27—8.) The Kholaset-ul- 
Towarikh, f. 244., agrees with Abul- 
faz] as to the three first expeditions ; 
the fourth. it very properly makes 
the expedition of a. a. 930, when 
Baber advanced to Lahir. As to 
the fifth, there is no difficulty. What 
is reckoned the second, in the text, 
though resting on the authority of 
Ferishta and Khafi Khan, is indis- 
tinct and uncertain. Indeed, there 
is hardly an interval of time suf- 
ficient to admit of its taking place. 
I would gladly discard it for one in 
the long interval between the third 
and fourth, were there any evidence 
of an inroad at that period. 
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BOOK 111. tions, while Baber was employed in the reduction of 
an. 1592 Kandahar, in bringing the Afghans into order, and in 
24. arranging the internal economy of his kingdom, events 
had daily become more and more favourable for his at- 
tempts on India. The civil wars, which had followed 
the accession of Sultan Ibrahim, had been renewed in 
an aggravated form, and threw the whole country into 
Ald-ed-din disorder. Ald-ed-din, Ibradhim’s uncle, who fled to Baber, 
fae, now solicited that monarch to place him on the throne 
of Delhi. In the Penjib, Doulat Khan of Lahur, long 
an object of suspicion to Sultan Ibréhim, having joined 
the hostile confederacy of Afghan nobles, had been at- 
tacked by an army sent against him under Behar Khan 
Lodi. Finding himself unable, with his own resources, 
to resist this force, he sought assistance from Baber; 
offering in return to acknowledge him as his sovereign. “. 
This call the Emperor gladly obeyed, and soon put his 
troops in motion. He crossed the Sind, advanced 
through the country of the Gakers, passed the Jelem 
a.x.930, and the Chenab, and speedily appeared within ten miles 
ap. 1524, of Lahir. Doulat Khan, meanwhile, on Behar Khan’s 
the Lodis, approach, abandoning his capital, had fled to the country 
ae of the Baluches; that is, to some one of the Baluch 
tribes, which already occupied the banks of the Ghara, 
and much of the adjoining country. Baber was encoun- 
tered near Lahur, by the Lodi army, under Behar Khan, 
which he defeated with great slaughter; and his troops, 
entering the city in pursuit of the fugitives, plundered 
and Dib it and burned the bazar. He halted only four days in 
Par: Lahur, and then, with his accustomed celerity, ad- 
vanced to Dibdélpir; which he assaulted and took by 
storm; the defenders being put to the sword and the 
town plundered. 
BAber Here Baber was joined by Doulat Khan and two of 
joined by ~— his sons, Ghazi and Dildwer Khan. They were cour- 
"  teously received; but a misunderstanding soon arose 
between the protected and the protector. Instead of 
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the wide province of Lahtr, Baber allotted to Doulat 
Khan only the districts of Jalinder and Sultanpur, that 
lie between the Biah and the Satlej (the classical rivers 
Hyphasis and Hesudrus) as his jagir. At this moment, 
that chieftain communicated information to Baber, that 
Ismael Jilwani, a powerful Afghan chief, had collected a 
body of troops, about Tihdra, to the south of the Satlej, 
with the intention of harassing his army, and opposing 
its progress towards Delhi; and suggested, that a strong 
detachment should be sent to beat up their quarters 
and disperse them. While the Emperor, who approved 
of the plan, was actively employed in forwarding the 
preparations for carrying it into execution, Dilawer 
Khan privately waited upon him, and informed him, in 
confidence, that his father’s advice was given with the 
treacherous intention of inducing Baber to divide his 
army, so that Doulat and Ghazi Khan might be enabled 
to attack and destroy it, when thus separated. Baber, 
roused by this notice, instituted inquiries, which con- 
vinced him of its truth. He placed Doulat Khan, and 
his son Ghazi, in custody; but was soon after induced 
to set them at liberty, when he assigned to Doulat 
Khan the town of Sultanpur (which that nobleman had 
built), along with its territory, as a jaégir for the sup- 
port of himself and his family. 

Doulat Khan took leave of the Emperor to repair to 
his jagir, boiling with secret indignation. Soon after 
his arrival there, having privately sent off everything 
that could be serviceable to him in his meditated hosti- 
lities, he hastily withdrew from Sultanpur into the hill- 
country of Himalaya on the east, attended by his son, 
Ghazi Khan, —there, at once to escape the Emperor's 
power, and to watch a favourable season for pouring 
down his followers into the plains, and regaining his 
former authority. 
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Doulat Khan must have felt a natural resentment 
against Baber, who, when called in to his assistance, in- 
stead of restoring him to his government, had himself 
taken possession of it; and we may easily suppose a 
man of his ambition to have been ready to adopt any 
means, by which he could hope to recover the grand 
object of his wishes. On the other hand, little credit is 
due to a son who could stoop to exercise the trade of 
an informer against his father and brother, in the hope of 


founding his guilty greatness on the ruin of them both. 


Baber, who had advanced towards Sirhind, on his way 
to Delhi, as soon as he heard of their flight, thought it 
prudent to hasten back to Lahur, to check any attempts 
at revolt, and to put the province into a state of de- 
fence against the designs of its late governor. This 
compelled him to give up, at that time, his expedition 
against Hindustan ; and circumstances soon after obliged 
him to return to Kabul. The traitor, Dil4wer Khan, 
was rewarded with the district of Sult4npur, which his 


father had abandoned ; and was honoured with the high 


title of Khan Khanan.* 

Baber, having now acquired an extensive territory 
beyond the Indus, intrusted the different provinces of 
his new conquest to some of his most distinguished 
officers. Sultan Ald-ed-din Lodi, the competitor for the 
crown of Delhi, who had instigated this expedition, 
and who was still treated as a king, got Dibdlpur for 
his support,—Baber Kushkeh, a veteran Moghul officer, 
being appointed ostensibly to advise, but really to di- 
rect him; Mir Abdal-aziz, a near relative of Baber, had 
Lahur; Khosrou Gokulddsh bad Sidlkét; and Muham- 
med Ali Tajik, Kila-nur, a district which lies high up 
between the Ravi and the Biah.f Multdn, it is to be 
observed, still belonged to the Baluch tribe of Langa; 


* Lord of Lords. Baber’s Mem. 244. 
p. 860.; Briggs’s Ferishta ii. p. 1 Briggs’s Ferishta, ii. p. 37. ; 
37 —9.; Khcléset-ul-Towarikh, f. Khafi Khan. 
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and it was probably at this time that Baber incited 
Shah Hasan to attack it. 

As soon as Baber was fairly out of the Penjab, on his 
return to Kabul, Doulat Khan, who retained great in- 
fluence in the province which he had so long governed, 
issued from his mountain retreat, with a band of his 
faithful adherents ; surprised, and threw into chains, 
Dilawer Khan, his perfidious son; seized Sultanpur; 
and speedily collected a large army. His first opera- 
tions were directed against Ald-ed-din, in Dibdlpur, 
whom he defeated. Ald-ed-din fled straight to Kabul, 
to Baber; while Baber Kushkeh retreated to Lahur. 
Doulat Khan next detached a body of five thousand 
men to reduce Sidlkét; but Baber’s generals, concen- 
trating their force, marched from Lahur to protect the 
place; attacked the detachment, and defeated it.* Sul- 
tan Ibrahim of Delhi, meanwhile, wishing to avail him- 
self of the favourable moment to recover the Penjab, 
had sent another army to reduce it to obedience. But 
Doulat Khan, artfully availing himself of the discon- 
tents that prevailed among the Afghans in Ibrdhim’s 
service, and of the factions by which the court and 
army were divided, contrived to gain over the general 
and a part of the troops, who deserted and joined him; 
upon which, the remainder of the army of Delhi broke 
up and retreated. 


* a.H. 931, a. vd. 1525, 

+ Ferishta, ii, p. 40.; Khafi 
Khan. Considerable confusion ex- 
ists among historians regarding 
Alim or Alaé-ed-din Khan Lodi. He 
is variously represented as the uncle, 
the brother, and the son of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi. 

1. Ferishta calls him the brother 
of Ibrahim Lodi. (Vol. i. p. 598. ; 
vol. ii. p. 39. twice; and p. 40.) 
This was about the time of Baber's 
last invasion ; and he is uniformly 
so called by Khafi Khan, perhaps 


EE 3 


following Ferishta. He _ could 
hardly, however, be a brother of 
Ibrahim’s ; for, 

2. In the enumeration of the 
sons of Sekander (Ibrdhim’s father), 
on his accession, six are mentioned, 
but among them is no Alim or 
Aldeddin. (Vol. i. p. 564.) 

3. Ibrahim’s brother, Jilal Khan, 
having revolted and proclaimed him- 
self King of Juanpir (ibid. p. 591.), 
Ibrahiin “ confined his other brothers 
in the fort of Hansi, where they 
remained for life.”” (Ibid. p. 592.) 
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When Aléa-ed-din, in his flight, had reached Kabul, he 
prevailed upon Baber to engage anew in an expedition 


This would apply, even supposing 
Alim to have been born after his 
father’s accession. See also Tar. 
Akber. shahi, f. 148. 

4. The Tarikhe Nizami gives 
the names of the brothers so con- 
fined, Ismael Khan, Husein Khan, 
Mahmiad Khan, and Sheikh Doulat. 
(f. 162.) It probably was intended 
to confine them for life; but some 
of them, at least, seem to have been 
released on their brother Ibrahim’s 
death ; for Mahmtd Khan was 
acknowledged by the Afghans, and 
by Rana Sanga, as his successor, 
under the title of Sultan Mahmud, 
and became King of Behar. 

5. Ferishta himself mentions that 
Sultan Behlal Lodi, at the time of 
his accession, had nine sons, among 
whom was “ Alum, who also became 
king, under the appellation of 
Alaeddin.” (Ibid. p. 549.) This 


was a. gf. 854. This Alim Khan 


received from his father the province 
of Karra-Manikpur (p. 560.), and, 
in the reign of his brother Sekander, 
having declared his independence, 
fled from Raberi-Chandwar, then 
his jagir, to his cousin, Isa Khan 
Lodi; and was afterwards recon- 
ciled to Sekander, who gave him 
Etawa. (p. 566—7.) 

6. After Sekander’s death, Alim 
again aspired to the crown, fled to 
Baber, at Kabul, and entered the 
provinces of Delhi, in an attempt to 
dethrone his brother Ibrahim. His 
defeat, mentioned in the text, oc- 
curred when Baber was marching 
through the Penjdb, on his last 
invasion of India. 

7. Baber, the best authority, 
never mentions who he was; the 
fact was too well known for a con- 
temporary to think such information 
needed. But, in the rhetorical 
account of the battle of Kanwa 


(Mem. p. 362.), the prince in the 
command of the left of Baber’s 
centre is called Sultan Ala-ed-din 
Alim Khan, the son of Sultan 
Behlul Lodi. This seems decisive. 
In a future passage, Jelal Khan and 
Kemal Khans are called ‘the sons 
of the Sultan Ala-ed-din, who has been 
mentioned.” (Ibid. p. 364.) Fer- 
ishta himself, in his account of the 
battle of Kanwa, following Baber, 
mentions ‘* Prince Alim Khan, a son 
of Bheilole Lody,” as commanding 
the left wing. (Vol. ii. p. 56.) 

8. He was afterwards sent to 
Badakhsh4n, and, as will be men- 
tioned, escaped to Gujrat, where, 
in the reign of Humayin, he was 
encouraged by Sultan Behader Shah 
to attempt the throne of Delhi. 
( Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 74, and vol. iv. 
p- 125.) At a later period Dandh- 
uka is mentioned as his jagir in 
Gujrat, where he received and sup- 
ported Mahmud Shah III., of 
Gujrat (vol. iv. p. 146), a. . 947; 
and even aspired again to the throne 
of Delhi; but finally joined Shir 
Shah. 

Supposing Alim to have been 
only one year old at the time of his 
father Behldl’s accession (a.H. 854, 
A. D. 1450), he must have been 
about seventy-four or seventy-five 
when he marched against Dehli, 
before Baber attacked it; upwards 
of eighty when set up by Behdder 
Shah ; and ninety when he supported 
Mahmid Shah. 

Ferishta and Khaéfi Khan seem, 
therefore, to be mistaken in con- 
sidering Alim Khan as Sultan 
Ibrahim’s brother. 

In the reign of Hum4yan, new 
difficulties occur regarding this per- 
sonage, from his being confounded 
with others of the same name. 
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for the reduction of Delhi. Ala-ed-din, or, as he is gene- 
rally called, Alim Khan, was the son of Sultan Behlul 
Lodi, King of Delhi; and, consequently, was the brother 
of the late Sultan Sekander, and uncle of the reigning 
prince Ibrahim. After his father’s death, one of Sultan 
Sekander’s first acts was to deprive his brother, Alim 
Khan, of his jagir of Raberi. Alim, who escaped, re- 
mained for some time hostile to him; but afterwards 
was reconciled, and received the jagir of Etawa. He is 
said, however, to have fled to Gujrat, where he was 
protected by Sultan Mozeffer, who then reigned. On 
the death of his brother Sekander, Alim Khan openly 
aspired to the throne. In the distracted state of affairs 
that followed, he had secured a considerable number of 
partizans among the Afghan lords, who were disgusted 
with his nephew’s cruel and imperious conduct. All 
these were prepared to favour his enterprise. He was 
willing to purchase the co-operation of Baber at a high 
price; and it seems to have been settled that, while the 
Sultan, Alaé-ed-din as he was called, was to be elevated 
to the throne of Delhi, Baber was to receive the formal 
cession of Lahur and all the countries west of it, in full 
sovereignty. This formal confirmation of Baber’s right 
of conquest was something gained, in the meanwhile, 
for public opinion; and, as political justice was not 
the virtue of the age, Baber probably calculated, that, 
if affairs turned out prosperously, it would be an easy 
matter to cast down the puppet king whom he had set 
up. He accordingly sent back Sultan Ala-ed-din, to his 
generals who commanded at Lahtr, with a body of 
troops and a firman, enjoining them to assist him in his 
expedition against Delhi. He intimated his intention 
to follow without delay. 

It so happened, however, that Sultan Al4-ed-din had 
scarcely taken leave of the court, when news reached 
Baber, that the whole Uzbek chiefs had assembled their 
forces and laid siege to Balkh, —which still belonged to 
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his ally the King of Persia, and the possession of which 
was of such importance to them both that he resolved 
to march without loss of time to its relief. Sultan 
Ala-ed-din, meanwhile, eager to avail himself of the ad- 
vantage which he had gained from the Emperor’s fir- 
man, and apprehensive lest the change of affairs at 
Kabul might produce a new order for arresting the 
march of the troops that were devised to accompany 
him, hastened forward, by marches of twice the usual 
length, in spite of the scorching weather, and regardless 
of the sufferings of those who attended him. On reach- 
ing Lahur, he insisted that Baber’s generals should join 
him, in terms of the imperial firman, and march at once 
on Delhi. Doulat Khan, when informed of the enterprise 
of Sultan Ald-ed-din, seeing, in the diversion caused to 
Baber by the Uzbek war, and in the proposed expedition 
against Delhi, a reasonable prospect of recovering his 
power at Lahur, made haste to arrange his differences 
with the Sultan, pretended to enter warmly into his 
views, and professed an earnest desire to be allowed to 
march with his army to assist in seating him on the 
throne of his father. This offer was most joyfully ac- 
cepted by Alim Khan; but Baber’s officers, with great 
justice, represented to him, that, situated as they were 
in regard to Doulat Khan, who was still in arms against 
the Emperor, as he had so recently been against Ald-ed- 
din himself, it was impossible that they could, with any 
confidence, engage in concert with him in such an 
enterprise ; nor did it appear to them that it would be 
prudent for Ald-ed-din himself to do so; unless Ghazi 
Khan, as a pledge of the good faith of the family, would 
consent to send his younger brother, Haji Khan, and 
his own son, to Baber’s court; or at least leave them at 
Lahir as hostages. To evade this demand, and to 
testify the sincerity of his professions, Doulat Khan 
presented to Ald-ed-din a Deed of Accession and Alle- 
giance, acknowledging him as his sovereign, authenti- 
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cated and guaranteed under the seals of the Kazis and 
leading men of the province. Ald-ed-din, eager to gain 
so important an ally, and deaf to all the representations 
made to him by the Emperor’s officers, sent his own 
son, Shir Khan, to confer with Doulat and Ghazi; and, 
soon after, himself had a conference with them. Dila- 
wer Khan, also, who had escaped from their custody, 
and arrived in Lahur two or three months before, was 
now reconciled to them, and associated in the confede- 
racy. Mahmud Khan Jehan Khan, whom Baber de- 
scribes as entrusted with the government of Lahir, 
perhaps an Afghan chief to whom he had committed 
the civil charge of the country and the management of 
the native officers, was pressed into the service. In 
short, it was finally arranged among them, that Doulat 
Khan and Ghazi Khan were to remain in the Penjab, 
and to have the government of that country and the 
controul of all the officers whom Baber had left behind, 
and who were still stationed there; while Sultan Ald-ed- 
din, attended by Dilawer Khan and Haji Khan, two 
sons of Doulat, was to lead the army against Delhi.* 

In pursuance of this plan Ald-ed-din, attended by 
these noblemen, put his army in motion, and was soon 
joined by Ismael Jilwani, who had lately been his 
enemy, by Malik Baban Jilwani, an able and powerful 
Afghan chief, and by a number of other Afghans of 
rank. He hastened by forced marches to Delhi, new 
adherents joining him by the way; so that, on arriving 
before the city, to which he laid siege, his army 
amounted to thirty or forty thousand men. 

Sultan Ibr4him, when informed of these operations, 
lost no time in advancing to meet his rival. On his 
approach, the siege was raised; and the invaders, re- 
tiring, took up a position, prepared to encounter him. 
Alé-ed-din had a secret correspondence with some leading 


_* Baber’s Mem. p. 295. 
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Afghdn nobles in his rival’s camp; but did not venture 
to attack him in the day-time, in consequence of a sin- 
gular national point of honour, which hinders the Af- 
ghans from deserting the army to which they belong 
in the face of day; while they are under little restraint 
in quitting it by night, which, they observe, covers 
many things. He therefore resolved to favour this 
feeling, by a night attack, which would allow them to 
follow their wishes. But there was a want of decision 
in his councils. The distance between the camps was 
only nine miles; yet, twice did the cavalry mount at 
noon, to be ready to march to the attack, and, after 
remaining under arms till past midnight, receive their 
dismissal, without having moved a step; the generals 
being unable to come to a resolution. The third time, 
however, they set out about three in the morning; the 
plan proposed being, merely, to set fire to the enemy’s 
tents and huts, beat up their quarters, spread an alarm, 
and return. They succeeded in setting fire to the tents, 


‘at the same time shouting the war-cry. The enemy’s 


troops, alarmed, fled in dismay. Some Afghan lords 
did join the assailants, and acknowledged Ald-ed-din. 
During this confusion, Sultan Ibrahim remained im- 
movable at the royal tent, surrounded by a small but 
chosen band of his tribesmen; and kept his ground 
steadily till the morning appeared. As the day dawned, 
he perceived Ala-ed-din’s troops, now dispersed, and 
employed in plundering on every side. He saw that 
they were not many in number, and that they were 
much scattered. Seizing the favourable moment, he 
put his followers in motion, accompanied by his only 
remaining elephant. But, no sooner was it seen moving 
along, than Ala-ed-din’s troops were struck with a panic, 
which, in their flight, they communicated to the rest 
of the army, who fled on every hand. That prince 
himself joined in the flight, and crossed the Jamma 
into the Dob, recrossing at Panipat. His army dis- 
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persed. His eldest son, Jilél Khan, with Ismael Jilwani 
and Baban, sought shelter in the Dodb. Some of his 
chief officers, among whom was Mahmud Khan Khan 
Jehan, had joined Sultan Ibrd4him before the battle; so 
that there was treason in botharmies. Ald-ed-din him- 
self retreated in confusion towards the Penjab, attended 
by the two sons of Doulat Khan.* 

At this important crisis, Baber himself was not far 
distant. No sooner had he disengaged himself from 
the affairs of Balkh and Kabul, than, leaving his son 
Kamran, then a child, in the nominal charge of Kabul 
and Kandahar, he set out on his fifth and last in- 
vasion of India. He was joined on his march, first, 
by his eldest son Humayun, with the troops from 
Badakhshan, and, the same day, by Khwaja Kilan, 
with those from Ghazni. In about a month he passed 
the Sind, with a larger army than he had ever yet 
carried into India, though the whole, troops, servants, 
and camp followers of every description included, 
amounted only to twelve thousand men.f He hastened 
forward for Sialkét, keeping close to the eastern moun- 
tains, to secure a supply of grain, as there had been a 
deficiency of rain in the low lands. In the Gaker 
country he found some pools covered with ice, the only 
ice or snow, he remarks, that he had ever met with in 
India. After passing the Behat, he was joined by some 
officers of his Lahtir army, who had come from Sialkot, 
and learned, that Khosrou Gokuldash, the governor, had 
abandoned that place to march for Lahar, where 
Baber’s officers had all formed a junction, for the 
purpose of counteracting the hostile intentions of Doulat 
Khan. Baber sent on expresses to that city to an- 
nounce his approach, and to enjoin his generals not to 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 295, 296.; Ibrahim, amount to five or six 
Nisabnama-e Afgh. f. 79,80. The thousand men. 
Nisabnama makes the number, who + Ibid. p. 293. 
remained in the field with Sultan 
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engage in action, but to meet him, either at Sialkot or 
Perserur. Events had proved the soundness of their 
judgment in distrusting the intentions of Doulat Khan, 
and his son Ghazi, who were eager to recover the rich 
government that they had lost. The latter, after Ala- 
ed-din’s departure on the expedition against Delhi, had, 
by strenuous exertions, collected a powerful army; and 
his father, old as he was, had girded on two swords, 
to intimate his defiance of Baber, and his determination 
to meet him in the field, there to conquer or die. In 
two marches more, Baber reached the Chinab, and was 
so much struck with the situation of Behlulpur, which 
stands on a ravine on the banks of that river, that he 
resolved to transfer the population of Sialkdét to that 
place. On reaching Sidlkét; he found that the in- 
habitants in the vicinity, who were chiefly composed 
of Jats and Gujers, according to their old rapacious 
habits, had harassed and plundered his garrison when 
on its retreat from Sidlkét to Lahur, which induced 


him to subject them to military execution, and to put 


to death some of the principal offenders. It was at 
Sialkét that he learned the disastrous oe of Ala- 
ed-din’s expedition against Delhi. 

Next morning, he continued his march to Perserdr, 
where he was joined by some of his troops from Lahur. 
He sent out a party to reconnoitre the disposition of 
the enemy, who, to the number of forty thousand*, 
were encamped on the banks of the Ravi, near that 
capital ; and, on their return, learned that the enemy, 
as soon as they were informed of his approach, had 
broken up and retreated in consternation. Baber, upon 
this, anxious to intercept them before they gained the 
mountains, leaving his heavy baggage to follow, pushed 
forward with a light force, and reached Kila-nur. 
He anticipated that the two Khans would attempt to 


* This is the number given by Kholaset-ul-Towérikh, p. 245. Ba- 
Ferishta, vol ii. p.42.; and in the ber seldom mentions numbers. 
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gain the strong fortress of Milwat, which lies close upon 
the mountains, and was eager to prevent them from 
strengthening themselves there. On the following 
morning, therefore, he again marched on; and, dis- 
covering along the road evident traces of the flight of 
Ghazi Khan and his scattered followers, hurried for- 
ward a detachment of light troops, with orders to 
follow the fugitives without halting, and, if possible, to 
overtake them; but, at all events, as soon as they 
reached the fort of Milwat, to block up every passage 
and outlet from it, so that none who were in the place 
might escape. Ghazi Khan was the person chiefly 
aimed at by these orders. Baber then proceeded to 
cross the Biah ; and three marches more brought him 
before Milwat. 

Being now joined by the rest of his troops, and by 
many of the Amirs of the country, he blockaded Milwat 
on every side. He sent a grandson of Doulat Khan’s 
into the fort to offer terms. As the siege was pushed 
on with great vigour, Doulat Khan, seeing no hope of 
escape, was unwillingly forced to capitulate. He sent 
to say that his son, Ghazi Khan, was not in the fort, 
having fled to the mountains, but that he himself was 
the Emperor’s slave, and ready to wait upon him. 
Baber had soon after the satisfaction of seeing this 
powerful chief, who had so long governed Lahur with 
regal power, come out from his fortress as a humble 
suppliant, having, suspended from his neck, as if ready 
to be used for his punishment, the two swords which 
he had boasted that he was to employ against his foe. 
The Emperor, who was deeply offended, and behaved 
to the old man with little courtesy, at the same time 
that he commanded the swords to be removed from 
his neck, reproached him with his perfidy; but he 
allowed him to retain the private estates of his family, 
and the authority which he held in his tribe. The 
whole rich property in the fort was seized; and Baber 
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BOOK 1 mentions in particular Ghazi’s library, as containing a 
sp. 1596 NUMber of valuable books, part of which he gave to 
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Humayun, and part to Kamran, another of his sons. 
Doulat Khan was sent to be confined in a fort of Bhira, 
but died on the road. 

Meanwhile Ala-ed-din, with Dilawer and Haji Khan, 
having passed Sirhind in their flight to the Penjab, 
were informed of Bdber’s approach, and of the fall of 
Milwat. Dila4wer Khan, who had always professed 
himself a partizan of Baber, separated from them and 
hastened to join the Emperor; while the other two, 
who were conscious in what an unfavourable light he 
must regard them, crossing the Satlej, entered the hills, 
and threw themselves into the strong castle of Kin- 
kuteh, where they were instantly surrounded and be- 
sieged by a detachment of Hazdras and Afghans from 
Baber’s army. They contrived, however, to escape, 
on foot, during the darkness of the night; and, after 
excessive suffering, joined Ghazi in the mountains. 
That chief gave but a poor reception to Ald-ed-din, who, 
in his present miserable circumstances, was no longer 
a tool that could be profitably employed. The detach- 
ment which Baber sent among the hills, with orders to 
use every exertion to seize Ghazi Khan, succeeded in 
taking several hill forts (in the outer and inferior 
range) that had long been deemed impregnable, and 
reduced the surrounding districts; but Ghazi himself 
eluded their vigilance.* 

Lahr, and its dependent provinces, being subdued 
and brought to some degree of quiet, Baber was now 
enabled to bend the whole force of his arms against 
Delhi itself, and its king, Sultan Ibréhim Lodi. The 
factions, among the Afghan chiefs, still continued ; and 
several of them had invited the Emperor to advance, 
promising to join him when a favourable opportunity 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 296— 300. 
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presented itself. As he was setting out, he was met 
by his detachment, which returned from the hills; and, 
at the same time, Ald-ed-din, who had absconded from 
Ghazi Khan, disgusted at the slight with which he 
was treated, arrived in the neighbourhood, destitute 
and on foot, and sent humbly soliciting to be allowed 
to wait upon his Majesty. Baber, who knew that the 
presence of the Afghan prince in his camp might 
facilitate his designs on Hindustan, sent out Mir Khalifa, 
his minister, and a deputation of his nobles, to receive 
him with honour, and furnished him with such an 
equipment as enabled him to appear in the camp in a 
manner suitable to his rank. He was received at 
court, and professed anew his attachment to the Em- 
peror. But he was not long considered as of much 
consequence. He had the nominal command of a part 
of the army at the great battle with Ibrahim, the 
success of which in reality put an end to his hopes. 
He had also a division in the battle against Rana 
Sanga. But Baber, soon after, finding his claims or 
pretensions inconvenient, sent him to Badakhshan, 
where he was for some time confined in the strong fort 
of Kila-Zefer. From this custody he escaped, and, re- 
crossing the lofty range of Hindu-kush, assisted by 
some Afghan merchants, whom he accompanied in dis- 
guise, found his way through Baber’s dominions, and 
afterwards through some Afghan tribes, into Balu- 
chistan, whence he passed into Sind, and finally took 
refuge in the court of Behdder Shah, then King of 
Gujrat. Here he was met by one of his sons, Tatar 
Khan, who had also effected his escape. They were 
well received; and, at a future period, were supported 
by Behader in an attempt to expel Baber’s son, Humé- 
yun, from Agra.* 


* In the account of all the pre- Abulfazl,in the Akbernama; Nizam- 
ceding transactions, Baber’s Me-  ed-din Ahmed Bakhshi, in the Tab- 
moirs have been chiefly followed. akate Akberi or Tarikhe-Nizami ; 
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and crossed the Gagar at Ambala. Here he learned, 
that Sultan Ibréhim was advancing from Delhi, and 
Hamid Khan from Hissar-Firdéza, to meet him. Having 
proceeded one march farther, he dispatched a select 
body of men, under his son Humayun, to attack the 
latter — a service which was accomplished with great 
vigour, the troops of Hamid being routed and dispersed. 
In order to inspire terror into the enemy, the Emperor, 
in compliance with the cruel policy of his age, ordered 
upwards of a hundred prisoners, who were brought to 
the camp, to be shot. Seven or eight elephants were 
also taken by the victors. A part of the detachment, 
following the fugitives, entered Hissdr-Firéza along 
with them, and took and sacked the place. This 
being Humayun’s first exploit, the district of Hissdér- 
Firdéza, and its dependencies, were bestowed on him as 
a jagir. , 

It was at this station that Baber was joined by Malek 
Baban Jilwani, an Afghan chief of great weight, already 
mentioned; who, after the defeat of Ald-ed-din near 
Delhi, had fled to the Dod&b. He brought with him 
three thousand horse, and afterwards acted an important 
part in the history of the times. Baber was, from the 
first, offended with his Afghan independence and pre- 
sumption, and -especially with his pretensions to sit at 
the Derbér; though, the Emperor observes, neither 
Dilawer Khan, nor even the sons of Ald4-ed-din, had that 
privilege.* 

Baber now held on, on his way by Shahdbdd, where 
he halted some days; and, after two marches more, 
encamped on the Jamna, opposite Sirs4wa. Ibrdhim’s 


supply, in a satisfactory manner, 
the blanks, sometimes of several 
years, that are found in them. 

* Baber, p. 302.; Ferishta, vol. 
ii. p. 43. 


and also Ferishta and Khaéfi Khan, 
— follow the Memoirs more or less 
closely. Indeed, most of what we 
know of Baber’s history is ultimately 
derived from his own Commentaries. 
It is surprising how difficult it is to 
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camp was not far off. That prince had been advancing. 


slowly, by three or four miles at a time, halting two 
or three days at each station. Baber continued his 
route, down the right bank of the river, for two marches 
more; when he was informed, by his scouts, that Ibra- 
him had sent Daud Khan across the Jamna, into the 
Dodb, with six or seven thousand horse, who were now 
encamped three or four kos in advance of Ibrahim’s 
position. Against this advanced body, Baber sent a 
strong detachment, under Chin-Taimur Sultan and 
Mehdi Khwaja*, with orders to cross over and attack 
them by surprise. They accordingly did cross the 
river, and, about the morning twilight, reached the 
ground where the Afghans lay; when, though the 
enemy had time to march out to meet the assailants, 
and to form themselves, they were broken by the vigour 
of the charge, and pursued, with great keenness, to the 
very outskirts of Ibrahim’s camp. Six or seven ele- 
phants were taken, and some prisoners, several of whom 
were put to death, as before, to strike terror into the 
enemy.T 

Being now near the royal camp, Baber made every 
thing ready for the battle that was to decide the fate 
of India. To prevent the irruption of the enemy’s 
cavalry, he connected the gun-carriages by twisted 
bull-hides, instead of chains; and, between every two 
guns, placed six or seven small movable breast-worksf, 
behind which the matchlock-men could load and fire 
their pieces in safety. He halted five or six days to 
prepare this apparatus; and called a council, in which 
it was agreed to advance as far as Panipat, a con- 
siderable town, at a convenient distance from the river, 
which, in case of a general action, might be very ad- 
vantageously employed to cover one of the flanks of the 


* Chin-Taimur Sultan was a son + Baber, p. 303. 
of the younger Khan of the Moghuls, { The Tarikhe-Bedauni says, 
Baber’s uncle. bags filled with earth. (f. 136.) 
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army. Baber, therefore, moved forward two marches 
more, and occupied that town, near which the fate of 
India has so often been decided. Here he took up a 
strong position; the town and suburbs on his right, 
his centre secured by his cannon and the breast-works 
that had been prepared ; the left and various other points 
were covered by ditches, and by defences made of the 
boughs of trees. In his line, at the distance of every 
bow-shot, he left a passage large enough for a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty men to march out abreast. 
Great as was the confidence of Baber’s army in their 
leader, apprehensions and alarm began to spread among 
them. ‘They were now two or three months’ march 
from their own homes; surrounded by a strange people, 
whese language they did not understand, and who did 
not understand theirs. They were comparatively few 
in number, and opposed to an army of a hundred 
thousand men, with nearly a thousand elephants. Sul- 
tan Ibra4him had in his possession the treasures of his 


father and grandfather, which, had he expended them 


Skirmishes, 


liberally, might have brought into the field as many 
more. Baber acknowledges, however, that the enemies 
opposed to him here were very different from those 
veterans with whom he had had to contend in the north; 
and that Ibrahim was not only avaricious, but “an 
inexperienced young man, negligent in all his move- 
ments, who inarched without order, halted or retired 
without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight.” * 

The Turki warriors had greatly the advantage of 
their enemies, not only in experience, but in reputation 
and self-confidence. During the seven or eight days 
that the army remained at Panipat, a small party of 
the Emperor’s troops, encouraged by the inactivity of 
the enemy, rode up to their very camp, and insulted 
them by shooting arrows among them; in spite of 


* Baber, pp. 304, 305. 
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which they remained immovable; not. even a sally was cnar.1. 
attempted. Baber was now prevailed upon to venture 
a night attack; which, against armies of that descrip- 
tion, is so often effective. He sent four or five thousand 
men on this service, under able leaders. But, through 
some mistake, at the time of setting out, they fell into 
confusion, and did not get on well. The day had begun 
to dawn when they reached the enemy’s camp; and 
then, instead of retiring at once, they imprudently lin- 
gered on till it was broad daylight; when the enemy 
beat their kettle-drums and issued out in force to assail 
them. In spite, however, of the cloud of troops that 
hung on their rear in the pursuit, Humayun having 
been sent two or three miles forward to cover their 
retreat, and Baber drawing out the whole army ready 
for battle, they were enabled to retire without loss.* 
This appearance of success probably roused and elated 
the Sultan. Next morning, at early twilight, the pickets 
reported that the enemy was advancing in battle array. 
All in the imperial camp prepared for action. Baber 
assigned commanders to each division. On the right 
and left of the whole line, he stationed strong flanking 
parties of Moghuls, who were to be ready, when ordered, 
at once to wheel round on the enemy and take them 
in the flank and rear, by the formidable charge of the 
Tulughmeh, the effects of which he had himself expe- 
rienced in early days on the banks of the Soghd.f 


A. Dv. ) 526. 


Rejeb 8, 
April 20. 


AH. 932, 
a.p. 1526. 
Rejeb 9, 
April 29. 
Battle. 


* Baber, pp. 304, 305. 

+ Baber’s chief officers at this 
time—at least such as were in India 
— appear as commanders of the 
various parts of his line. (Mem. 
p. 306.) 

Right ;—Khwaja Kflan, Sultan 
Muhammed Duldai, Hindi Beg, 
Wali Khazin, Pir Kuli Sistani. 

Left ; Muhammed Sultén Mirza, 
Mehdi Khwaja, Adel Sultan, Shah 
Mir Husein, Sultan Juneid Birlas, 
Katlek Kadam, Jan Beg, Muhammed 


Bakhshi, Shah Husein Bargi, Moghul 
Ghanchi. 

Right Centre; Chin Taimur 
Sultan, Muhammed Gokultash, Shah 
Mansur Birlas, Ydnis Ali, Derwish 
Muhammed Sarban, Abdalla Kitab- 
dar. 

Left Centre; Mir Ali Khalifa, 
styled Nizam-ed-din (the prime 
minister), Khwaja Mir-Miran, 
Ahmedi Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, 
Kich Beg, Mohib Ali Khalifa, 
Mirza Beg Terkhan. 
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When the approach of the Afghans was first de 
scried, they appeared to be directing their attack against 
Baber’s right. He, therefore, immediately sent orders 
to the reserve to march to its support. From the very 
first, the enemy never halted for an instant, but came 
right on at a quick pace. On arriving near the lines, 
and observing the defences that had been prepared, and 
the order of the troops, they were seen to stand still 
for a moment, as if hesitating how to act. They could 
not halt, as fresh bodies were pressing on them behind; 
yet they were unable to advance with the same speed 
as before. This occasioned some confusion or hesita- 
tion, of which Baber availed himself, by ordering the 
flankers on both extremes to wheel round and attack 
the enemy in rear, without loss of time; and the right 
and left wings to charge in front, at the same moment. 
The Moghuls, accordingly, wheeled into the enemy’s 
rear, harassing them from behind with showers of 
arrows. Part of the Emperor’s left wing, that advanced 
before the rest, under Mehdi Khwaja, was roughly 
handled by the enemy ; but he supported it by a strong 
detachment from the centre, and the Afghans, in the 
end, were driven back. On the right, too, the battle 
was obstinately contested. Baber, meanwhile, ordered 
part of his centre to advance, and his artillery to open 
its fire, which was done with effect. The vast masses 
of the enemy were hemmed in, in front and rear, by 
the very inferior forces of the Turki army. They were 
plied on all sides with arrows and artillery; and, though 
they made a few charges, attempting to break the ad- 
verse line, yet, in the end, they were huddled together 


Advance ; Khosrou Gokultash, parently Moghuls). 


Muhammed Ali Jeng-jeng. Flank of Left ; Kara-kizi, Abul 
Reserve ; Abdal-aziz (Mir Ak- Muhammed Nezeh-baz, Sheikh Ali, 
hur). Sheikh Jemal Barin, Mehdi, Tengri- 


Flank of Right; Wali Kazil, kuli Moghul. 
Malek Kasim, Baba Kushkeh (ap- 
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on their centre, unable to advance or even to retire. cmar.1. 
Still, however, they fought bravely. The battle began 
in the morning, and lasted till noon, when the Afghans 
were thrown into inextricable confusion, and only 
thought of flight. The rest was mere pursuit and 
slaughter. The victors reckoned the number of slain, 
on the field of battle alone, at fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand. Parties were sent out with orders to pursue the 
flying enemy as far as Agra; and, in particular, to 
spare no exertions to take Ibrahim. That prince, how- 
ever, was found the same afternoon, stretched dead in 
the field; having five or six thousand of the slain lying 
in heaps in a small space around him. His head was 
cut off, and presented to Baber; who, after visiting his 
pavilion and camp, passed the night beside a stream a 
little beyond it.* 

On the very day of the battle, the Emperor pushed 
forward two detachments, the one to Delhi, the other 
to Agra, both to prevent the plunder, and to secure 
the public treasure in these cities. He himself followed, 
and reached Delhi on the third day after the battle; 
where, on the Friday following, his name, as Emperor, 
was read in the public prayers at the Grand Mosque, 
by Sheikh Zein-ed-din, the Sadr or chief minister of re- 
ligion. Having made the different treasuries at Delhi 
be sealed up, he hastened on to Agra.t 

On arriving in that city, he found that the fort still 
held out ; though Humayun, who had been sent forward 
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* The impression made on the 
Afghans by this disaster must have 
been very great. They long looked 
back with melancholy regret to the 
ruin of their empire, and to the 
fate of Sultan Ibrahim, whom they 
regarded as a martyr; and, for many 
years, continued to resort to his 
tomb as a place of pilgrimage. 
Nis4b-ndma-e Afgh. f.81. Sounds 


of wailing and of terror were long 
heard by night on the field of battle, 
which was haunted. Abdal Kader, 
the author of the Térikhe Bedauni, 
mentions (f. 136.) having himself 
heard them, while crossing it with 
a party, who, filled with awe, re- 
peated the holy name of God as a 
preservative, and passed on. 
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for the purpose, had blockaded it in such a way that, 
even had the treasuries been broken open, nothing 
could have been carried off. Bikermdajit, the Rajah of 
Gualiar, had lately been compelled to surrender his 
principality to Ibraéhim, after a long resistance; but 
had been called into his service, and had fought and 
fallen in his army in the late battle. His wives and 
children, with some of his chief followers, who were 
now in the fort of Agra, were seized in attempting to 
escape. Humayun behaved generously to this ancient 
Hindu family, and prevented their being plundered. 
They, in return, had shown their gratitude, by making 
him a present of jewels and precious stones, among 
which was the celebrated diamond valued, by Taver- 
nier, a jeweller and a competent judge, at nearly 
880,000/. sterling.* On Baber’s arrival, Humayun pre- 
sented it to his father, who returned it to him. The 
Emperor took up his residence in the palace of Sultan 


Ibraéhim.t 


Baber now saw himself seated on the throne of Delhi, 
an object which had so long inflamed his ambition. 
Ever since the conquest of Kabul, two-and-twenty 
years before, he had never lost sight of it; and, in the 
course of the last seven or eight years, he had entered 
India five times at the head of an army, in furtherance 
of this, his favourite object. In the earlier portion of 
his residence at Kabul, his views had been thwarted, 


* It weighed 8 miskals, or about 
320 ratis. Tavernier says, that 
when rough it weighed 907 ratis, or 
793 carats; when cut 319} ratis 
or 279,°, carats; and was worth 
11,723,278 livres; which, taking 
the livre of the time at 18d., would 
make about 879,245/. sterling. (Tra- 
vels in India, pp. 148,143 ; English 
transl.) 1t had belonged to Sultan 
Ala-ed-din Khilji, of Malwa. Ta- 


vernier remarks, that the apparently 
trifling fraction, 9; adds upwards of 
3,5344. to the price of the diamond. 

+ Baber’s Mem. p. 308. Busy 
as Baber was with the concerns of 
kingdoms, he found time, with his 
usual activity, to visit the tombs of 
the saints and holy men in the 
vicinity of the city, as well as all 
the public buildings. 
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sometimes by the turbulence of his Amirs, sometimes cwap.1. 
by the cabals of his brothers. As soon as these obsta- , 7) isos. 


cles were removed, he had bent the whole powers of 
his mind to accomplish it. With just pride he remarks, 
that two foreign princes, besides himself, had conquered 
India, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, and Sultan Shehab- 
ed-din Ghuri*; but that he considered his own exploit 
as far surpassing either of theirs. That the former, a 
very powerful monarch, not only filled the throne of 
Ghazni, but that of Khordésén; and had the princes of 
Khwarazm subject to him, as well as the King of Sa- 
markand ; and had an army of between one and two 
hundred thousand men. While, as to Sultan Shehdab- 
ed-din Ghuri, though not himself sovereign of Khora- 
sin, yet his elder brother was; and he himself is said, 
on one occasion, to have marched into India at the head 
of an hundred and twenty thousand cataphract horse. 
His enemies, too, were only petty Rais and Rajas; no 
single king governed Hindustan. That he, Baber, on 
the contrary, possessed only Badakhshan, Kunduz, Ka- 
bul, and Kandahar, countries which hardly supported 
themselves; and, though threatened by the Uzbeks on 
the north, who could bring into the field an hundred 
thousand brave soldiers, he had ventured, followed by 
only twelve thousand men, to attack Sultan Ibrahim, 
the monarch of all Hindustan from Bhira to Behar, who 
had resources enough to have brought into the field 
five hundred thousand men, and had actually with him 
an army of an hundred thousand men, with a thousand 
elephants. ‘In consideration of my reliance on Divine 
aid,” says the pious prince, “the Most High God did 
not suffer the distress and hardships that I had under- 
gone to be thrown away, but defeated my formidable 
enemy, and made me conqueror of the noble country of 


* This, as formerly observed, is ed-din Muhammed Ghiri. 
the prince by Ferishta called Mois- 
rr4 
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efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy 
of God.” * 

He now proceeded to examine and divide the spoil, 
which would appear to have been immense. To Hu- 
mayun he gave about seventy laks, in money ; besides 
a palace, with all that it contained, of which no inven- 
tory had been taken. To several of his chief Amirs he 
presented sums of ten, eight, seven, and six laksf, ac- 
cording to their respective merits or claims. On every 
fighting man in his army, Afghan, Hazara, Arab or 
Baluch, he bestowed gratuities from the treasury. Nor 
were even the traders and men of letters, who had ac- 
companied the camp, forgotten ; all shared his bounty. 
Besides this, his sons and relations, even though not 
with the army, had magnificent presents, in gold and 
silver, jewels, rich cloths, and captive slaves, assigned 
to them. Nor were his friends in Samarkand, Kho- 
rasan, Kashghar, and Persia, forgotten. Rich presents 
were sent to them; which, while they were received 
with delight, spread the fame of the conqueror over 
those distant lands. The holy men of Khordsdén and 
Samarkand, and the shrines of Mekka and Medina, par- 
ticipated in his prosperity. Finally, to every person 
in the country of Kabul, male or female, slave or free, 
young or old, he sent a shahrukhi, as a gift; to excite 
emulation, and perhaps to assist in recruiting his army. 
This magnificent distribution of the accumulated wealth 
of the Lodi kings, in which Baber seemed to retain no- 
thing for himself, is said to have made him be fami- 
liarly called the Kalendar, from the name of that class 


* Mem. pp. 309, 310. and the smaller ones, 8,100/, 
t The amount of these sums is 6,4801, 5,6701, and 4,860/. re- 
doubtful. See Appendix E. It is spectively; very large sums for the 
probable, however, that the donation age. 
to Humayun was about 56,7002. ; 
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of religious mendicants who devoted themselves to vo- 
luntary poverty.* 

At the time of Baber’s conquest of Delhi, the political 
state of India was considerably different from what it 
has been in later ages. Besides the kingdom of Delhi, 
which reached from the Salt range and the mountains 
of Kashmir to Behar, and from Gualidr to the Himé- 
layas,—there were three kings and one Raja, north of 
the Nerbada, who had very extensive power. The 
kingdom of Judénpur (distinguished as the Sherki or 
Eastern, from its comprising the countries beyond the 
Ganges to the East of Delhi,) had indeed been subdued 
by the Lodis, though it was at this time in a state of 
revolt, under a king of its own; but Bengal, Gujrat, and 
Malwa were three formidable and independent king- 
doms, governed respectively at this period by Nasret 
Shah, Sekander Shah, and Sultan Mahmud. This last 
kingdom, that of Malwa, had latterly been on the de- 
cline. The Raja was Rana Sangaf, the brave and able 
prince of the Rajput principality of Cheitur; who, 
taking advantage of the civil wars in Malwa, had 
added to his hereditary dominions several of its pro- 
vinces, such as Rantbér, Chandéri, and others; and was 
daily increasing in power. The princes to the south of 
the Nerbada were altogether independent of Delhi. 

But, though Baber had been victorious in the field, 
and was in possession of the two great capitals of the 
kingdom, it soon appeared that his situation, far from 
being one of safety or ease, was surrounded with dif- 
ficulty and danger. He and his army were strangers 


* Mem. p. 334.; Briggs’s Fer- I gave this Prince the name of 


Sanka. 


ishta, vol. ii. p. 49. note. For the 
amount of Baber’s revenues, see 
Appendix D, p. 540. ; and, for the 
value of his money of account, see 
Appendix E, p. 543. 

+t In the translation of Baber’s 
Memoirs, following former writers, 


I willingly adopt the cor- 
rection of Colonel Tod, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with Rajput 
history and the Réjpits, makes him 
an authority on such a subject. See 
Annals of Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 23, 
and elsewhere. 
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inhabitants of Agra, his head-quarters. The peasantry, 
as well as the fighting men of the country, shunned and 
fled from his followers. The north of India, at the 
time of Baber’s conquest, still retained much of its om- 
ginal Hindu organisation; its system of village and dis- 
trict administration and government; its division into 
numerous little chieftainships, or petty local govern. 
ments; and, in political revolutions, the people looked 
much more to their own immediate rulers, than to the 
prince who governed in the capital. Except at Delhi 
and Agra, the inhabitants everywhere fortified their 
towns, and prepared to resist. The invasion was re- 
garded as a temporary inundation, that would speedily 
pass off. Every man in authority raised troops, and 
put himself in a condition to act. Those who held de- 
legated authority or jagirs, being generally Afghans, 
were consequently hostile to the new state of things. 
They soon came to an understanding among them- 
selves, and took measures for mutual co-operation. Raja 
Hasan Khan of Mewat, in the neighbourhood of Agra, 
was the grand instigator of the opposition; which was 
supported by Nizém Khan, in Bidna; Muhammed Zei- 
tun, in Dhulptr; Tatar Khan Sarang-khani, in Gualiar; 
Husein Khan Lohani, in Raberi; Kutb Khan, in Etawa; 
Alim Khan Jil4l Khan Jighat, in Kalpi; Kasim Sam- 
bhali, in Sambhal; and Marghub, a slave, in Mahawan, 
within twenty kos of Agra. Indeed, all of these chiefs 
were immediately around Agra, or close upon its bor- 
ders. They looked for aid from Rana Sanga, the power- 
ful chief of Cheitur; who, on his part, laid claim to a 
great part of the right bank of the Jamna. These 
Western Afghans wished to place Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi, a brother of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, on the 
throne of Delhi; and so to preserve the Afghdén and 
the Lodi dynasty. 
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In the Eastern provinces of Juanpur and Oud, the cuap.1. 


opposition presented even a more regular form. There, 
the confederacy of Afghan chiefs, who had been in open 
rebellion against [brahim for two years before his death, 
still continued. The revolt was originally headed by 


a. vd. 1526. 
in the East. 


Nasir Khan Lohani, Maaruf Fermuli, and others. The Sultan 


insurgents, we have seen, had elected Baber Khan Lo- 
hani, the son of Derid Khan of Behar, for their king; 
and proclaimed him, under the name of Sultan Muham- 
med Shah. They now possessed, not only Behar, but 
nearly the whole territories of the old Sherki monarchy, 
especially the country on the left bank of the Ganges ; 
and had even crossed to the right bank of the river, 
and taken possession of Kanauj, and advanced into the 
Dodb. Sultan Ibr4him had sent an army, under Mus- 
tafa Fermuli and. Firiz Khan Sarang-khani, to reduce 
the rebels to obedience. Mustafa had met the revolted 
chiefs, and defeated them in some well-contested actions. 
On his death, which occurred some time before the de- 
feat of Sultan IbrAhim, he was succeeded in the com- 
mand by Sheikh Bayezid, his younger brother. The 
army under his orders was formidable; and it was 
naturally to be expected, that, changed as circumstances 
now were, the two armies opposed to each other in the 
field, being both Afghans, would lay aside their mutual 
animosities, and, animated by national feelings, unite to 
expel Baber, the common enemy. 

It was clear that the Afghan chiefs, who till now 
had ruled with nearly unlimited authority both in 
Delhi and Behar, must be ruined if Baber settled in 
Hindustan. They, therefore, stirred up, with great 
success, the apprehensions of the natives, whether 
Musulman or Hindu, by the most false and groundless 
reports. The people of the country were told, that 
they had every thing to dread from their barbarous 
invaders; that they would be robbed of their property ; 
that their wives and children would be dishonoured ; 
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their temples profaned or destroyed. Baber and ‘his 
army had reached Agra in May, in that climate the 
hottest season of the year. The inhabitants, in terror, 
fled before them, and abandoned their dwellings, so 
that no grain or provender could be procured for man 
or beast. The villagers fled to the waste, and infested 
the highways, plundering and robbing on every side. 
The roads became impassable. Baber’s force was so 


small that he was unable to send out detachments 


sufficient to protect the different districts. To add to 
these difficulties, the heats that year happened to be 


uncommonly intense, so that many of his men, who 


were from more temperate climates, unaccustomed to 
the burning sun of India, dropped down and died on 
the spot. 

The pressure of so many evils began to spread dis- 
content even among Baber’s best officers. Some lost 
heart, and many resolved to return. Murmurs rose on 
every hand. Even Khwaja Kilan was impatient to 
go back. Amir Khwaja Kilan was no common man. 
He was the son of Moul4na Muhammed Sadr, who had 
been one of the most eminent counsellors of Baber’s 
father, both in the religious and civil affairs of his 
kingdom of Ferghana. After Baber’s accession he had 
continued to the son the same attachment he had 
shown to the father, and fell a sacrifice to his loyalty. 
The whole family had followed their young prince 
from his early days through every reverse of fortune. 
Six brothers had fallen by the Emperor’s side in -his 
various wars, and Khwaja Kilan alone survived. He was 
a learned man, a hardy veteran, a distinguished general, 
and a wise counsellor.* The Emperor had owed much 
to his vigour in the recent conquest of Hindustan, and 
was sincerely attached to him as a private friend. 
Baber’s situation was become peculiarly distressing. 


* Tar. Resh. f. 364. 
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He had gained the long-cherished object of his am- 
bition, which had floated before his eyes ever since the 
tales of his old hostess of Dehkat had fired his youthful 
imagination; and, now that it was in his possession, 
he was on the point of being compelled to let it slip 
from his grasp. 

He called a council of his nobles, and addressed them 
on the present posture of his affairs. He told them, 
that after long years of toil, after many a weary march 
and many a bloody field, they had at last gloriously 
vanquished every difficulty, and were the masters of 
numerous rich and extensive provinces; that they 
never could expect that what was gained with toil 
was to be preserved by indolence ; and that, to abandon 
their conquests and fly, though victorious, with every 
symptom of rout and discomfiture, from the scene of 
their glory, would brand them, in the eyes of all man- 
kind, as mean and dastardly. ‘‘ Let no such proposal,” 
he added, “come from any friend of mine. But if among 
you there be found any one who does not wish to remain 
with me, let him depart; he has my full permission.” 
The Emperor’s address touched their point of honour. 
Even such as were most eager to return were ashamed 
to avail themselves of his offer. All declared their 
willingness to stand by him. Baber, however, who 
saw that his friend Khwaja Kildn suffered, and believed 
that even the supposition of discontent in a man of his 
weight might have an unfavourable influence upon the 
troops, bestowed on him the government of Ghazni, 
Gurdiz, and the Masaudi Afghans, to which he added 
a valuable estate in India; and, appointing him to 
guard the presents which he was sending to Kabul and 
his more distant dominions, dismissed him with every 
mark of honour and regard; after which, he applied 
himself to support the spirit of his followers, by active 
employment and by new successes.* 


* Baber's Mem. pp. 335, 336. 
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He was speedily rewarded for his heroic firmness. 
It was no sooner known that his invasion was not to 
be a temporary inroad, like those of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and the great Taimur, but that he was to remain per- 
manently in the country, and to govern it on the spot, 
than new fears and new hopes began to operate, both 
on the natives and the Afghans. His generous policy, 
his manly deportment, and known valour, inspired his 
friends with confidence, and struck terror into his 
enemies. The consequence was soon visible. His af- 
fairs began to brighten. Sheikh Kuren, an Afghan 
officer*, joined him, with two or three thousand Ter- 
kish-bend followers from Kol, in the Doab. Two sons 
of Ali Khan Fermuli were accidentally taken, between 
Delhi and Agra, in a skirmish. Baber sent one of 
them back to their father, which led to that nobleman’s 
now submitting and waiting on the Emperor, by whom 
he was graciously received. But a more important 
accession of strength speedily followed, when he was 
acknowledged by the Afghan army of Sultan Ibrahim, 
which, under Sheikh Bayezid Fermuli and Firuz Khan, 
had been successfully employed, as already mentioned, 
against Sultan Muhammed Shah, of Behar, and the 
revolted chiefs of the East.t— Both Bayezid Fermuli 
and Firiz Khan now submitted to Baber, who bestowed 
on them, and the leading officers of their army, large 
assignments, chiefly in Juadnpur and Oudh, out of the 
revenues of the territories that were still in the hands 
of the insurgents, to whom they were opposed. This 
event added much to the security of Baber’s govern- 


ment. T 
* Second in music to none, says that country and to Bengal ; though 
the Tarikhe-Bedauni. historians seem generally to apply 


¢+ Baber calls the Ju4npur pro- Sherki, the Musulman term, to 
vinces indiscriminately Sherki and Judnpdr and Behaér; and Purabi, 
Purabi. Indeed, Sherk and Purab the Hindu form, to the Bengal 
are only the Persian or Arabic and kingdom. 
Hindu names for the East. They { Béaber’s Memoirs, p. 337. I 
are, therefore, equally applicable to may here take an opportunity of 
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Baber’s first active operation, in the field, was to 
dispatch a force to the relief of Sambhal, a district 
lying beyond the Ganges, in what is now called Rohil- 
kand. It was held by Kasim Sambhali, who had for- 
merly shown himself hostile to Baber, but was glad to 
solicit his aid, when, at this time, besieged in his chief 
town, by Malek Baban Jilwani. This powerful and 
active Afghan chief had, as we have seen, joined Baber 
after he had passed Sirhind, but subsequently left him, 
under circumstances which are not mentioned; but 
he probably was not satisfied with his reception, as 
Baber complains, with bitterness, of his presumption 
and pretensions, and of the rudeness and stupid for- 
wardness of the Afghans in general. However that may 
be, Baban had withdrawn himself from Baber’s camp, 
had collected an army, and now besieged Kasim in 
Sambhal, which he had discovered was ill-garrisoned. 
Kasim, reduced to the last extremity, applied to Baber 
for assistance. The Emperor dispatched Hindu Beg, 
with a body of Turks and Moghuls, along with Sheikh 
Kuren and his Dodb Terkish-bends, to his succour. 
Hindu Beg marched with all possible expedition till he 
reached the Ganges; and, while busily employed in 
conveying his other troops across that river, sent on in 
advance a Moghul officer with a body of his countrymen. 
Though the party did not exceed a hundred and fifty 
men, they rode forward till they reached the town, and 
such was the superiority which the invaders from the 


correcting what seems to be a mistake 
in the translation of Baber’s Me- 
moirs, p. 337. The assignment 


apparently more correctly :—‘‘ To 
Firaz Khan, one kror, forty-six 
lak, and five thousand tankas, from 


there made to Mahmid Khan, the 
third in command, following the 
two copies of the original which I 
possessed, was only nine lacs, thirty- 
tive thousand. In the Persian 
translation of a portion of the Me- 
moirs already referred to, the as- 
signments are stated as under, and 


Juanptr; to Bayezfid, one kror, 
forty-eight laks, and fifty thousand 
tankas, from Oud; to Mahmid 
Khan, ninety laks, thirty thousand 
tankas, from Ghazipur; and to 
K4zi Jia, twenty laks.” Here, it 
will be observed, the computation is 
by tankas, 
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north had acquired over the troops of the country, that 
the Moghuls had no sooner got between the town and 
the besiegers than they resolutely turned and charged 
them, though already the alarm had been given, and 
Baban had had time to draw out his force. The attack 
was so vigorous, and probably the panic produced by 
the expected approach of the rest of the detachment 
so great, that Baban’s whole army was routed and 
dispersed, several elephants taken, and a number of 
heads brought in. Next day Hindu Beg arrived with 
the rest of the troops, and had an interview with 
Kasim Sambhali, who made some difficulty about giving 
up the place. He had asked for succour, not for a 
master or successor. He was soon, however, seized 
by stratagem, and the fort itself taken possession of. 
His family and followers were allowed to retire to 
Bidna.* 

Baber’s success did not end here. The fortress of 
Raberi on the Jamna, was soon after abandoned by 
its garrison, and occupied by his troops; and he sent 
detachments to besiege Etawa and Dhulpur, two places 
of the greatest importance, from their vicinity to Agra. 

Meanwhile, Rana Sanga, the victorious chief of 
Cheitur, and the most powerful and warlike prince of 
the West, had advanced from Rantbér, and taken the 
strong hill-fort of Kandar from Hasan Makan, who had 
applied to Baber for assistance; though probably not 
till he saw that he possessed no means, in his own re- 
sources, of making a successful defence. The Rajput 
chief had exactly the same views with Baber,—to make 
the most of the ruin of the Afghan monarchy. 

The events that have been mentioned took place 
during the rainy monsoon, which was now nearly over, 
and the season for action in the field was at hand. 
Baber, therefore, held a grand council, to decide which 


* Baber’s Mem., pp. 338, 339. 
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way: he should turn his: arms. On the west, Rana 
Sanga was fast advancing the limits of his already ex- 
tensive dominions: On the east, the confederate Af- 
ghan chiefs, who acknowledged Sultan Muhammed of 
Behar, — after recovering the country beyond the 
Ganges and occupying Kanauj, —led by Nasir Khan 
Lohani, and Maartf Fermuli, had made two or three 
marches within the Doab, with forty or fifty thousand 
men. As the Eastern, or Sherki, confederates were the 
enemy not only nearest at hand, but, from their con- 
nection with the country, most to be dreaded, it was 
agreed that the first attack should be directed against 
them. The Emperor’s Amirs recommended that he 
should himself remain at Agra, to superintend the 
general system of affairs, while he sent his son Humé- 
yun, at the head of an army, to meet the advancing 
enemy. ‘This arrangement was agreed to, and Baber, 


fully aware that, if he was successful in the field, the 


various forts that now held out would rapidly fall, re- 
called the troops that he had sent to invest Etaéwa and 
Dhulpur—a force chiefly composed of the followers of 
Sheikh Bayezid, Firdz Khan, and the other Afghan 
chiefs, who had lately been opposed to the very army 
against which they were once more to march, — and 
ordered them to join Humayun at head-quarters, at 
Chandwar on the Jamna. 

The young prince, having collected his forces, and 
being attended by Mehdi Khwaja and Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, marched straight against the enemy; 
who, under Nasir Khan and Maarif, instead of ad- 
vancing on Agra, seem to have marched down the 
Doab to Jajmou. When he had arrived within twenty 
miles of them, he sent out parties to ascertain their 
position ; intending to beat up their quarters by a sud- 
den attack. But he could get no accurate account of 
their movements; and the Afghan army, on discovering 
his approach, broke up; and, retreating in disorder, re- 
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Humayun, upon this, advanced 
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Khan Sirwéni (the son of the late Azim Humayun, 
and who had been the minister, first of the unfortunate 
Jilal Khan, and afterwards of the late Sultan Ibrahim,) 
who tendered his submission. This was an important 
acquisition, as he was a nobleman who had a perfect 
knowledge of the state of parties, as well as great per- 
sonal influence. He was, therefore, sent without delay 
to attend the Emperor. Baber, highly pleased with his 
submission, confirmed him in all the estates that had 
been held by his father, and made considerable ‘addi- 
tions to them. He also seems to have borne the title 
of Azim Humfyun; but, as the Emperor did not mean 
that that style should in future belong to any one but 
his own son, he honoured Fateh Khan with the title of 
Khan-Jehan.* 

Humayun, after putting to flight the Afghan army, 
crossed the Ganges and took possession of Judnpir. 
He next marched to Ghaziptr, intending to attack 
Nasir Khan’s army, which had retired into that neigh- 
bourhood. But the Afghans, on his approach, retired 
behind the Gogra, as it would appear, into the territory 
of Bengal; and a detachment that he sent to pursue 
them returned, after plundering the country of Kherid 
and Behar. Having thus expelled them from the Juan- 
pur territory, he left Shah Mir Husein f, in the city of 
Juanpur, supported by Sultan Juneid Birlas with some 
of his best troops; and Sheikh Bayezid in Oud, with 
every means of maintaining the country; and then, in 


* Baber's Mem. pp. 342; 343. 
Khan-Jehan signifies Lord of the 
World. Baber remarks, p. 344, 
that it was the custom of the kings 
of Hindustan to bestow on the 
Amirs in highest favour high-sound- 
ing titles; such as Azim Humayun 


(the magnificently propitious ), Khan- 
Jehan, and Khan-Khanén (Lord of 
Lords). Baber and his successors 
continued the practice. 

+t The Tabakaéti Akberi, f. 142., 
and Térikhe Bedauni f. 137., call 
him Khwaja Amir Shah Hasan. 
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compliance with orders which he received from his 
father, recrossed into the Do4b; and marching back by 
Kalpi, of which he gained possession by the submission 
of Alim Khan, rejoined the Emperor at Agra, bringing 
Alim Khan along with him.* 

When Baber, after despatching Humayun to the 
eastward, remained behind in Agra, he was not idle. 
He devoted his chief attention to restoring the finances, 
and the military resources of the kingdom, to a healthy 
state. Influenced, not merely by his taste for all the 
fine arts, but by an earnest desire to reassure the 
minds and to confirm the confidence of his new sub- 
jects, he began to build a palace, and to lay out a 
garden, on the left bank of the Jamna, opposite to 
Agra; and encouraged his chief nobility to imitate his 
example. These improvements soon grew into the fine 
suburb which got the name of Kabul. But such peace- 
ful occupations, much as he always delighted in them, 
did not absorb his attention. He was justly alarmed 
at the progress of Rana Sanga; who was in active cor- 
respondence with Hasan Khan MewéAti, the chief of the 
Afghan confederacy of the West; and had acknow- 
ledged as King of Delhi, Sultan Mahmud, the brother 
of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, whom the western Afghans 
had proclaimed King, after his brother’s death. Baber, 
therefore, sent orders to Humayun to lose no time in 
returning to Agra with the bulk of his troops, as soon 
as he had settled Ju&npur, and the eastern provinces. 
Before his return, however, Baber despatched a small 
expedition against Bidna, which was held by Niz4m 
Khan, who refused to acknowledge him. From its 
vicinity to Agra, from its position between that town 
and the Rajpfits, and from its strength, Bidna was a 
place of the utmost consequence. Desirous to gain 
possession of it, he sent a force under Terdi Beg, ac- 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 342—44.; Tabakati Akberi, f. 142. 
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companied by some chosen officers; and instructed him, 
to invite the garrison, by every assurance of indemnity 
and favour, to yield the place; but, if his efforts were 
fruitless, then he was to plunder and lay waste the. 
whole country around, and to do all in his power to 
reduce those who held the fortress to the last ex- 
tremity. | 

At this time, Alim Khan of Tehenger, an elder 
brother of Nizim Khan, the chief of Bidna, offered to 
Baber to procure the surrender of the place, if he were 
entrusted with the direction of the troops sent against 
it. As he was possessed of a considerable jaégir in the 
neighbourhood, had great local knowledge, and pro- 
fessed to be in correspondence with officers in the fort, 
Baber accepted of his services. ‘ Though the men of 
Hindustan,” says Baber, “are often brave swordsmen, 
yet they are extremely ignorant of the art of war, and 
of the disposition and conduct of troops as command- 
ers.” Alim seems to have been a man of this descrip- 
tion. He would listen to nobody; and, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Baber’s veteran officers, carried the 
detachment close up to the walls of Bidna. The whole 
force did not consist of more than two or three hundred 
Turks, and two thousand men of Hindustdn and other 
countries. Niz4m Khan had, within the place, a gar- 
rison of above four thousand cavalry and ten thousand 
foot, composed of Afghans and others. Taking advan- 
tage of the error which Alim Khan had committed, he 
made a sally with his whole troops, charged him and 
his detachment furiously, threw them into confusion at 
the first onset, and pursued them in their retreat. 
Alim Khan himself was taken prisoner. But it was 
not long before the advance of Rana Sanga from Rant- 
bér, showed Niz4m Khan that he must choose between 
two masters. He preferred the Musulman Baber, to 
whom the important fortress of Bidna was soon after 
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surrendecred*, Nizém Khan being provided for by a 
jagir in the Dodb. And, about the same time, Mu- 
hammed Zeitun was induced, from similar motives, to 
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surrender Dhulpur; which lies on the Chambal, be- - Dail- 


tween Agra and Gualiar, and which Baber converted ° 
into an imperial domain.t 


But his good-fortune did not terminate here. The Baber in- 


impregnable hill-fort of Gualidr has always been held 
by the natives of India to be of the greatest conse- 
quence. Tatar Khan Sarangkhani, — who held it, — 
though he had repeatedly conveyed to Baber profes- 
sions of his attachment and submission, had always 
refused to admit the imperial troops into his territories. 
After Rana Sanga had taken Kandar, and when he 
was advancing to Bidana, the hopes of the Hindus 
being revived, Raja Mankat Rai, who was of the an- 
cient race of the hereditary Rajas of Gualidr, Khan 
Jehan Bandéli, and other Hindu chiefs, entered the 
province, the inhabitants of which they attempted 
to raise in support of their claims; so that they might 
expel the Musulman intruders, and recover possession 
of the fortress. Tatar Khan, finding himself hard 
pushed, and of two evils, wishing rather to submit to a 
Musulman, though an enemy to his race, than to a 
Pagan, the enemy of his religion, wrote once more to 
Baber with his usual professions, offering to give up 
the place. In consequence of the numerous demands 
for troops in different quarters, and the small number 
of which his army was composed, Baber happened at 
this time to have none of his superior Begs or more con- 
fidential servants near him. Eager, however, to avail 
- himself of so favourable an opportunity, he dispatched 
Rahimdad, one of his adherents, with a party of Bhira 
and Léhur men, to his assistance, with Sheikh Kuren 


* The Tabakati Akberi says, by ciples in that age (f. 141.). 
the intervention of Syed Rafia-ed- + Baber’s Mem., f. 345. ; Taba- 
din, a holy man who had many dis- kati Akberi, f. 141, 142. 
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and some Afghans; who, on reaching Gualiar, found 
that Tatar Khan would not admit them into the fort.* 

There lived at this time in the place, one Sheikh 
Muhammed Ghus, a Derwish, celebrated for his sanc- 
tity, who had a number of disciples and adherents. 
This man sent a private message to Rahimdad, to advise 
him to' get into the fort, no matter how, and then 
to watch events; for, that Tatar Khan had changed his 
mind, and did not intend to give up the place. In 
compliance with this suggestion Rahimdad, affecting a 
dread of being attacked by the common enemy, who 
hovered around, begged that he himself, with a few of 
his immediate servants, might be admitted into the 
fort; and that his troops should be suffered to lie close 
under the walls for security. This was imprudently 
allowed. He next got permission to have certain of his 
followers stationed at the gate, along with Tatar’s 
guard, to prevent quarrels and to point out who really 
were his servants, that they might be permitted to 
come and go without interruption. That same night, 
so many men were introduced, that Tatar Khan, seeing 
himself entirely in their power, gave up the fort and 
repaired to Agra; where Baber assigned him a different 
district as a provision for his support. f 


* The Tabak&ti Akberi calls him 
Khwaja Rabimdéd. It calls the 
Derwish, Sheikh Muhammed Ghaz- 
ali Ghis. 

+ Baber’s Mem. pp. 345, 346.; 
Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 51, 52. 
Ferishta and Khéfi Khan add 
several circumstances to the details 
of this stratagem; but the simple 
account is contained in Baber’s 
Commentaries, from which all bor- 
row. Baber’s account of the covered 
doolies, said to contain women, by 
which armed men were introduced 
into the fort, does not suit a hasty 
expedition like Rahimdadd’s, on 
which ladies never go. The author 


of the Tabakati Akberi (f. 142.), 
who seems to have been well ac- 
quainted with the holy man’s cha- 
racter, relates, that Sheikh Muham- 
med, being thoroughly versed in 
the science of the attributes and 
mysterious names of God, offered to 
utter a prayer in one of these names 
for the taking of the castle, which 
he doubted not would find accept- 
ance; an offer that was gladly 
accepted. This is probably true, 
being quite in accordance with the 
mixture of superstition and artifice 
that characterises many of these 
Musulman saints. See also Tarikhi 
Bedauni, f. 137. 
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About this time the Emperor had a narrow escape 
from a dangerous attempt upon his life. It happened 
that, when the late King’s establishment was broken up, 
Baber had retained in his service four out of the nu- 
merous cooks of Sultan Ibrahim, for the purpose of 
preparing such dishes as were peculiar to the country. 
This had reached the ears of Ibr4him’s mother, to 
whom Baber had assigned an estate for her maintenance. 
She sent for one Ahmed, who had been her son’s taster, 
or bekéwal; and, communicating with him through a 
female slave, gained him over, and sent him some poison 
folded up in a paper. Ahmed, by the promise of great 
rewards, seduced one of the cooks, who had formerly 
been under him; delivered to him the poison; and 
instructed him to sprinkle it on some part of the food 
sent up tothe Emperor. The cook, being watched by 
the tasters who attend for that purpose in the imperial 
kitchen, was not able to throw it, into the cooking-pots: 
but, while dishing the meat, contrived unperceived to 
scatter a portion of it over some slices of bread on 
which the different meats were to be placed. Half of 
it, in the hurry, fortunately fell into the fire. On this 
bread he placed some meats fried in butter. The 
Emperor ate a piece of hare, and a good deal of fried 
carrot, without being sensible of any disagreeable taste. 
He next ate a morsel or two of smoked meat, and felt 
nausea. He thought little of it, at first; but by-and- 
by was seized with a violent retching, while the tray 
was still before him; and the usual effects of sickness fol- 
lowed. Never before having been sick after eating, nor 
even after the deep drinking bouts, in which the gaiety 
of his character had so often led him to indulge, the 
circumstance excited his suspicions. The cooks were 
placed in custody, and some of the meat was given to 
a dog, which swelled and became much distressed. 
Two young men, who had eaten part of the food, were 


also violently affected. An examination of the cooks 
@a4 
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ensued, followed by that of the other persons con- 
cerned, when the whole conspiracy was brought to 
light. The guilty were subjected to the cruel punish- 
ments which even in polished times have continued to 
be inflicted on such crimes. The bekdwal was hewn 
in pieces; the cook flayed alive; of two female slaves 
who were implicated, one was shot, another was 
trampled to death by an elephant. With the necessary 
medical assistance, Baber, in a short time, was restored 
to health. The guilty queen was placed under cus- 
tody, and her property confiscated.* 

Hardly twelve months had passed since Baber en- 
tered India, and only eight since the defeat of Sultan 
Ibrahim, yet the Emperor’s sway now extended from 
Attok to Behar; and, from Kalpi and Gualiar, to the 
mountains of Himala. It was about this time, too, as 
is elsewhere mentioned, that Multan was added to his 
empire. When, on a previous occasion, he invaded the 
Penjab, he had encouraged Shah Hasan Arghin, who 
was then in possession of Bheker, to attack that pro- 
vince. This he willingly did; ravaged the country, 
and invested the capital. On this first occasion, the 
Arghun retired, on getting a cession of that part of the 
Multan territory which lay below the Ghara. But 
having not long after renewed his invasion, he once 
more sat down before the city of Multan; which, after 
a siege of fifteen months, he took by storm and plun- 
dered. An end was thus put to the Langa dynasty 
in Multan; for, though Shah Hasan’s troops were 
afterwards expelled by an insurrection of the inhabi- 
tants, the country submitted to the Emperor, and was 
annexed to the empire of Delhi. 

This important year was still farther distinguished 
by the operations of the Uzbeks against the Persians, 


_ * B4&ber’s Mem. pp. 347, 348. Brigge’s Ferishta, vol. ii. pp. 396. 
+ Tarikhe Sind, f. 145—7.; 400, and 435, 436. 
Tabakati Akberi, f. 140—142.; | 
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both in Khorasén and Balkh. That brave and hardy 
people had now had time to recover from the alarm 
occasioned by their defeat near Merv; and the death 
of Shah Ismael, who some time before this period had 
been succeeded by his son Shah Tahmasp, then a boy, 
had relieved them from their dread of his talents and 
fortune.* All were eager to avail themselves of the 
favourable opportunity thus offered, to recover the 
country and reputation which they had lost ; and Obeid 
Khan of Bokhaéra, acting with the authority of his 
grand uncle, Kuchum Khan, then the great Khan of the 
Uzbeks, summoned all the Uzbek chiefs, on both sides 
of the Sirr, to an invasion of Khorésén. They accord- 
ingly entered that country, Durmish Khan Shamli, the 
Atalik of Sam Mirza, Shah Tahmasp’s son, Beglerbeg 
or governor of the province, retiring into Herat, 
where the Uzbeks besieged him for several months, but 
were finally compelled to raise the siege. 

In the course of the following year, Durmish Khan 
having died, and the governor of Meshhid having been 
killed in a civil feud, there was no one left to take the 
chief management of affairs in the province; and, 
quarrels having arisen among the Amirs, the army and 
the country of Khorasan fell into complete confusion. 
This encouraged Obeid Khan to renew his invasion. 
Crossing the Amu, at Charjui, he took Merv and Si- 
rakhs; and, proceeding to the holy city of Meshhid, 
made himself master of it, after a sharp resistance. 
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Tus also fell into his hands, after sustaining a siege of and Tis, 


eight months ; when, in spite of the capitulation en- 
tered into, all the men in the place were massacred by 
the Uzbeks, and the females carried off into slavery. 


* Towards the end of this year, haram. Bdaber’s Mem. p. 346. 
an envoy from Shah TahmAasp + Tar Alim-Arai Abéso, f. 22 
reached Baber’s court, bringing, we —23.; Baber’s Mem. pp. 342, 
are told, among other presents, two 343. 
Circassian slaves for the Emperor’s. 
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The hostilities between the Persians and Uzbeks were 
not confined to Khordsdn. We have seen that, before 


Desertionof Baber left Kabul, they had laid siege to Balkh; and, that 


Bishagheri 
and his 
brother. 


Balkh 
taken, 


also Eibdk, 
Ghuri, &c. 


Affair of 
Mir Hé- 
meh. 


Baber was apprehensive of danger to his dominions 
beyond the mountains. The decline of the Persian, 
and rise of the Uzbek, power, roused such unquiet 
spirits, even in Baber’s court, as hoped to rise by dis- 
order and change. When Humayun was on his way 
from Badakhshan to join Baber, then on his march 
from Kabul to the Indus, two of his officers, Mulla 
Baba Beshagheri, and Baba Sheikh, his younger brother, 
deserted, and went over to Kar Kitin, the Uzbek chief, 
who was besieging Balkh. It was not the first occasion 
on which these officers had proved faithless to Baber. 
Mulla Baba had been his particular favourite, and in- 
trusted with the most distinguished commands. Yet 
both of them had formerly joined the Moghuls of Ghazni 
in their revolt under Shiram Ali Taghéi. When that 
rebellion was quelled, they had been pardoned and 
placed in offices of trust in the Kunduz territory, which 
did not prevent them from now deserting again. Not 
long after they had joined the Uzbeks, Balkh surren- 
dered, upon which an expedition was sent, under the 
two deserters, against Baber’s northern dominions, 
which reduced Hibaék, Saérabégh, and Khuram, places 
situated in the valley of the Khulm river, among the 
mountains between Khilm and Kahmerd. The garri- 
son of Ghuri, an important town on the river of that 
name, panic-struck at the fall of Balkh, also surrendered 
to the Uzbeks. Mir Hameh, who had a stronghold in 
the neighbourhood, saw nothing left for it but in like 
manner to declare for them. As soon as this was 
known, the Mir and his garrison were ordered to 
Balkh; and Baba Sheikh, one of the traitors, arrived 
with a party to take possession of the castle. The Mir 
received Baba within its walls, and artfully assigned 
to the rest of the party quarters for the night in 
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houses rather remote from each other. He then availed cuap. 1 
himself of the unsuspecting security in which they all |7 isos. 


were, attacked Baba Sheikh, whom he wounded, made 
him and several of his followers prisoners, and dis- 
patched an express to Baber’s general in Kunduz, to 
inform him how matters stood. A detachment of 
troops was instantly hurried off to his relief, who, on 
their approach, found that a fresh party of Uzbeks had 
arrived to invest the castle. They succeeded, however, 
in bringing off Mir Hémeh and his men. As Baba 
Sheikh’s wound did not admit of his accompanying 
them, they cut off his head, not to leave him behind 
alive. Baber, who was much, and justly, incensed 
against the brothers for their repeated treachery, re- 
warded Mir Hameh with many marks of his favour.* 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 350. 
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CHAPTER II. 
WAR OF RANA SANGA, AND OF CHANDERI. 


RANA SANGA. — HIS DOMINIONS — CHARACTER. — PREVIOUS TRANSAC- 
TIONS WITH BABER.— MUTUAL RECRIMINATION. — HIS VIEWS OF 
AMBITION. — SUPPORTS THE WESTERN AFGHANS. — IS JOINED BY 
HASAN KHAN— MARCHES TO BIANA. — ADVANCE OF BABER TO 
SIKRI, TO OPPOSE HIM.—— PROWESS OF THE RAJPUTS, — SKIRMISH. 
— DISCOURAGEMENT OF BABER’S TROOPS. —HE LAYS WASTE MEWAT. 
— HIS MEASURES TO REANIMATE HIS ARMY.— HE RENOUNCES THE 
USE OF WINE.—REMITS THE TEMGHA.—ADDRESS TO HIS COUNCIL 
— ITS SUCCESS. — PROGRESS OF THE AFGHANS IN VARIOUS 
QUARTERS.—BABER MOVES ONWARDS.— PREPARES FOR BATTLE. — 
RAJPUT FORCES.— BATTLE OF KANWA.—BABER VICTORIOUS. — 
ASSUMES THE TITLE OF GHAZI.— KOEL RETAKEN. — MEWAT RE- 
DUCED. —-HUMAYUN SENT BACK TO BADAKHSHAN. — THE LOST 
TOWNS IN THE DOAB, AND COUNTRY BEYOND THE GANGES, RE- 
COVERED.— CAMPAIGN OF CHANDERI.—MEDINI RAO—HIS HISTORY. 
— REVOLUTIONS OF MALWA.—RANA SANGA CALLED IN — BIS 
VICTORY AND GENEROSITY. — BABER’S PROPOSALS TO MEDINI RE- 
JECTED,—-HE TAKES THE OUTER TOWN AND FORT OF CHANDERL 
— MASSACRE OF THE RAJPUTS.—DEATH OF RANA SANGA., 


But a formidable rival was now advancing to contest 
with Baber the sovereignty of India. Rana Sanga was 
the head of the Rajput principality of Cheitur, now 
known as Udipur, and the representative of a family 
which, by the universal consent of the Rajpits, is 
allowed the pre-eminence among all the Rajput tribes 
as the most ancient and the noblest. Like Baber, he 
had been educated in the school of adversity. After 
overcoming the many difficulties and dangers of his 
early life, when he at length mounted the throne, he 
carried on successful wars with his neighbours on every 
side, and added largely to his own extensive hereditary 
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dominions. From Sultan Mahmud Khilji, the king of 
Malwa, — whom he defeated in battle, took prisoner, and 
honourably entertained, in a spirit worthy of the best 
days of chivalry,—he had wrested the wide and valu- 
able provinces of Bhilsa, Sdéradngpur, Chandéri, and 
Rantbér.* He had engaged in hostilities with Sultan 
Ibrahim of Delhi, and twice had met the Sultan him- 
self in pitched battles. To use the words of the his- 
torian of the Rajputs, “ Eighty thousand horse, seven 
Rajas of the highest rank, nine Raos, and one hundred 
and four chieftains bearing the titles of Rawul and 


Rawut, with five hundred war elephants, followed him. 


into the field. The princes of Mérwér and Ambér did 


him homage, and the Raos of Gualiar, Ajmér, Sikri, 


Raesen, Kalpec, Chandéri, Boondi, Gagrown, Ram-. 
poora, and Aboo, served him as tributaries, or held of 
him in chief.” His personal figure corresponded with 
his deeds. “He exhibited at his death but the frag- 
ments of a warrior; one eye was lost in the broil with 
his brother, an arm in an action with the Lodi King of 
Delhi, and he was a cripple owing to a limb being 
broken with a cannon-ball in another, while he counted 
eighty wounds from the sword or the lance on various 
parts of his body.” And his rival, Baber, who loved 
in an enemy the qualities he himself possessed, pays 
him only a just tribute of respect when he says, that 
the high eminence he then held he had attained but 
recently by his valour and his sword.f 


* Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 262. 

t Tod’s Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, vol. ii. pp. 229. and 
307. ; and Baber’s Mem. p. 312. 
It is a general belief in Hindustan 
that the Rana’s family is descended 
from Nushirwén the Just, and 
there are many legends on the 
subject. Khafi Khan, in mention. 
ing the report, adds, ‘‘ The author 
of this work, when he was in the 


Raéjpat country, ascertained from 
the Rana’s divan or minister, and 
from other officers of his govern- 
ment, that the Ranas by no means 
considered themselves to be de- 
scended from Nushirwan ; and that, 
on the contrary, in .consequence of 
difference of religion, they being 
Hindus and he a fire-worshipper, 
they viewed his sect with abhor- 
rence.” This passage is curious, 
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Rana Sanga was not now for the first time known to 
Baber. Before the Emperor had set out from Kabul 
on his last Indian expedition, he had received from the 
Rana an embassy conveying expressions of regard ; 
and it seems to have been arranged, that, while Baber 
attacked Sultan Ibr4him by marching upon Delhi, 
Rana Sanga was to attack him on the side of Agra. 
Baber, on his part, complains, that, while he advanced 
and occupied these two capitals, the Rana did not 
make a single movement. On the other hand the 
Rana complained of broken faith; and, in particular, 
claimed Kalpi, Dhulpur, and Biana, as his by agree- 
ment, all of which had been occupied by Baber. And, 
as Agra itself had, till recent times, been considered as 
only a dependency of Bidna, that city might also have 
been understood to accompany it. But to an ambitious 
man no great excuse was required for marching to 
conquest. The empire of Delhi was in confusion ; it 
had become the prey of the strongest; and the for- 
mer successes and mighty power of the Rana might 
seem to justify at once his hopes of seating himself 
on the vacant throne of the Lodis, and his more 
reasonable and glorious ambition of expelling both the 
Afghan and Turki invaders from India, and restoring 
her own Hindu race of kings, and her native insti- 
tutions. In the meanwhile, however, he acknowledged 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, the son of Sultan Sekander 
Lodi, who had been set up by the Western Afghans as 
the legal successor of Sultan Ibrahim.* 

The preparations made by Rana Sdnga, evidently 
with the intention of marching towards Bidna, had 


induced Baber not only to 


though not very decisive for settling 
the question. It is not in every 
copy of Khafi Khan. Indeed, the 
different manuscripts of that writer's 
history vary considerably from each 
other ; there being, besides verbal 


collect a strong force near 


alterations in the text, passages of 
considerable extent in some copies 
that are not in others. These were 
probably added on a revision of the 
work. 

* Baber’s Mem. p. 339. 
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Agra for the purpose of repelling his attack, but 
hastily to recal Humayun from Judnpur. ‘Soon after 
that prince’s return, the Emperor received intelligence 
from Mehdi Khwaja, the governor of Bidna, that Rana 
Sanga was certainly on his march towards that place, 
that Hasan Khan of Mewdt had declared for him; 
and that it was necessary that reinforcements should 
be sent to his assistance without loss of time. A light 
force was therefore instantly dispatched towards Biana, 
under Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and other officers of 
experience, who were instructed to hang upon the skirts 
of the approaching army, and to harass it in its move- 
ments. Part of them, accordingly, pushed on towards 
the enemy, and brought back some heads and a few 
prisoners, from whom they got authentic information 
that Hasan Khan had actually arrived in the Rana’s 
camp. : 

This news was particularly unwelcome to the Em- 
peror. The Khan was a chief of great power and in- 
fluence. At the battle of Panipat, his son, Naher 
Khan, had been made prisoner, and he had ever since 
kept up a friendly correspondence with the Emperor, 
and a negociation for his release. Baber, hoping that 
if he set the son at liberty he would attach the father 
by the strongest ties of gratitude, invested Naher Khan 
with a dress of honour, and sent him back to his father. 
But though the son had made the fairest promises, no 
sooner did the old man hear that he was out of Baber’s 
hands, and on his way to join him, than, without even 
waiting to see him, he marched from Altur*, his capital, 
and joined the Rana. 

On the 11th of February, 1527, the Emperor marched 
out of Agra to proceed against Rana Sanga, but halted 
a few days near the city to collect and review his 
troops, and to get in order his train of artillery, the 


* Or Alwer. 
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baggage, and camp followers.. As, in this’ warfare, he 
had little reliance on the Afgh4n chiefs or the men of 
Hindustan who had joined him, he sent several of them 
to strengthen his various garrisons. He then marched 
westward to Medhakur, where he had previously caused 
wells to be dug, and thence next day to Sikri, the 
present Fatehpur, which, from its having plenty of 
water, he considered as a good situation for a camp; 
but being apprehensive that the Rana, who was now 
near at hand, might attempt to occupy the ground 
before his arrival, he marched out with his troops in 
order of battle, ready to attack the enemy should they 
appear, and took possession of the place which had 
been chosen for his encampment, close by a tank. He 
was now joined by Mehdi Khwaja, and the troops 
from Biana, which he had called in, as well as by the 
detachment which had been sent out towards that 
place. They had had some sharp rencounters with the 
Rajputs, in which they had been severely handled, and 
taught to respect their new enemy. A party from the 
garrison had some days before incautiously advanced 
too far from the fort, when the Rajputs in great force 
fell upon them, and drove them in. All the troops 
that had been engaged in this affair united in bestowing 
unbounded praise on the gallantry and prowess of the 
enemy. Indeed, the Jaghatai Turks found that they 
had now to contend with a foe more formidable than 
either the Afghans, or any of the natives of India, to 
whom they had yet been opposed. The Rajputs, ener- 
getic, chivalrous, fond of battle and bloodshed, animated. 
by a strong national spirit, and led on by a hero, were 
ready to meet, face to face, the boldest veterans of the 
camp, and were at all times prepared to lay down their 
life for their honour. A small party being sent out to 
get notice of their motions, discovered that they were 
encamped at Bisawer.* 
* Baber’s Mem. pp. 351, 352. 
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The Emperor was accustomed to commit to his prin- 
cipal Begs in turn the charge of the advance and 
pickets. When it was Mir Abdal-aziz’s day, that rash 
and impetuous youth pushed on seven or eight miles 
from Sikri. The Rajputs, hearing of this incautious 
forward movement, dispatched to meet him a body of 
four or five thousand horse, who, without hesitation, 
charged the instant they came up. His force did not 
exceed a thousand or fifteen hundred. Many of his 
men were killed, others taken prisoners and carried off 
the field on the very first onset. The moment the news of 
what was going on reached the camp, Mohib Ali Khalifa, 
the minister’s son, and his followers, were pushed for- 
ward to their assistance ; and, there being no room for 
delay, numbers of separate horsemen, as fast as they 
were equipped, were sent off at the best of their speed ; 
while a regular detachment, under Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
jeng, moved forward to support them. Mohib Ali, 
who arrived first, found every thing in disorder, Abdal- 
aziz’s horse-tail standard taken, and many excellent 
officers slain. Not only was he unable to turn the tide 
of success, but was himself unhorsed, though finally 
brought off by a desperate charge of his followers. The 
Emperor’s troops were then pursued for about two 
miles ; and it was only the arrival of the regular de- 
tachment, under Muhammed Ali, that checked the 
enemy. Meanwhile, when the alarm reached the camp, 
the whole troops were called out and marshalled in 
battle-order to meet, the hostile army, which was thought 
to be approaching. But after the imperial line had ad- 
vanced a mile or two, with all its artillery, it was found 
that the enemy, satisfied with their success, had returned 
back to their camp. 

These repeated successes of the Rajputs, the unex- 
pected valour and good conduct they displayed, and 
their numbers, for they are said to have amounted to an 
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spread a visible discouragement among the troops. 
Every precaution was employed by the Emperor, at 
once to strengthen his position and to give his men time 
to recover their confidence. The guns were now placed 
in battery, and connected by chains; ditches were run, 
and other means adopted, to fortify the camp. These 
operations were continued for three or four weeks, 
during which time the army kept within the trenches. 
Baber, at this crisis, received a small but acceptable re- 
inforcement of five hundred volunteers from Kabul. 
Along with it arrived a long line of camels loaded with 
wine from Ghazni; and Muhammed Sherif, a noted 
astrologer. This soothsayer, instead of assisting the 
Emperor, as was the duty of his craft, added to the de- 
pression and panic which prevailed in the camp by pub- 
lishing, at a most unseasonable moment, his opinion, 
that as Mars was now in the west, whoever engaged, 


coming from the opposite quarter, would be defeated.f 


To divert the attention of the enemy, and to revenge 
himself on Hasan Khan for joining the Rajputs, Baber 
sent a predatory force into Mewéat, with orders to 
plunder the country, to carry off the inhabitants into 
captivity, and to leave nothing undone to ruin the pro- 
vince. ‘The ravages were extended into many of the 
neighbouring districts; but the result of this diversion 
did not answer his expectations. 

Baber was now in some measure cooped up in his 
camp, while the enemy were in possession of the open 
country. The uneasiness which he, in consequence, 
experienced in this state of inaction appears, very na- 
turally, to have excited feelings of religious compunction 
in his mind. When he reviewed his past life, he keenly 
felt that he had long and openly violated cone of the 
strictest injunctions of his faith, by the use of wine. 


* Tabakati Akberi, + Mem. of Baber. p. 353. 
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Like other habitual offenders, he had all along firmly 
resolved to give up the evil custom at some future 
time; but that time had been constantly deferred. He 
now resolved to perform his vows. ‘“ Having sent for 
the gold and silver goblets and cups,” says he, “ with 
all the other vessels used at drinking parties, I directed 
them to be broken up, and renounced the use of wine, 
purifying my mind. The fragments of the goblets, and 
other gold and silver drinking vessels, I directed to be 
divided among derwishes and the poor. The first per- 
son who followed me in my repentance was Asds, who 
also accompanied me in my resolution of ceasing to cut 
the beard, and of allowing it to grow.”* This was a 
visible sign commonly adopted by such as were under 
the influence of a vow. Many nobles and others, to the 
number of three hundred, followed the example of their 
sovereion. Salt was thrown into the ample store of 
wine just arrived from Ghazni; all the rest found in 
the camp was poured upon the ground; and a well was 
ordered to be dug and an almshouse built on the spot, 
to commemorate this great religious event. As a boon 
to his Muhammedan followers and subjects, he gave up 
the Temgha or Stamp-tax in all his dominions, so far as 
concerned Musulmans, and published a firman to that 
effect. f 

The dejection and alarm of Baber’s troops had at this 
time reached their extreme point. The contagion had 
infected even his highest officers. He excepts only 
Mir Ali Khalifa, his prime minister; who, he says, all 
along behaved admirably. Baber, whose bold and 
elastic mind never gave admittance to despair, but, even 
in the lowest depths of danger, turned to any gleam of 
hope, saw that matters were fast advancing to a crisis, 
and that some stirring and energetic measures were in- 
dispensably required. He determined to make a bold 


* Baber’s Mem., p. 354. + Ibid. p 355. 
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exertion to infuse a portion of his own heroic ardour 
into the drooping spirits of his followers; and, for that 
purpose, he addressed himself to the religious feelings 
so powerful with all Moslems, but especially with such 
as are engaged in a holy war against infidels. ‘“ At 
length,” says he, “ observing the universal discourage- 
ment of my troops, and their total want of spirit, I came 
to a resolution. Having called a general assembly of 
my Amirs and officers*, I addressed them :—‘ Noblemen 
and soldiers! Every man that comes into the world is 
subject to dissolution. When we are passed away and 
gone, God survives, One and Unchangeable. Whoever 
sits down to the feast of life must, before it is over, 
drink of the cup of death. He who arrives at the inn 
of mortality, the world, must one day, without fail, take 
his departure from that mansion of sorrow. How much 
better, then, 1s it to die with honour, than to live with 
infamy ; 
«Give me but fame, and if I die I am contented. 
If fame be mine, let Death claim my body.’ f 


“<The most High God has been propitious to us. 
He has now placed us in such a crisis that if we fall in 
the field, we die the death of martyrs; if we survive, 
we rise victorious, the avengers of his sacred cause. 
Let us, therefore, with one accord swear on God’s 
Holy Word, that none of us will for a moment think of 
turning his face from this warfare; or shrink from the 
battle and slaughter that ensue, till his soul is sepa- 
rated from his body.’ Master and servant, small and 
great, all with emulation seizing the blessed Kordn in 
their hands, swore in the form that I had given. My 
attempt was completely successful, and the effects 


* The Tabakati Akberi, f. 142., should himself retire for a time 
asserts that, at this council, the into the Penjab. 
grandees advised that Baber, having T A couplet from the Shahnama 
fortified and provisioned some castles of Ferdausi. 
and places of strength in Hindustan, 
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were instantly visible far and near, on friend and foe.” 
Baber, to improve this spirit, ordered an immediate ad- 
vance from the entrenchments in which the army had 
so long been cooped up.* 

In truth he had no time to lose; the danger was 
thickening around him. Since he had left Agra, insur- 
rection and revolt appeared on every hand. The towns 
and forts, of which with so much labour he had gained 
possession, were fast changing masters. Rabere and 
Chandwar on the Jamna, Koel in the Dodb, and Sam- 
bhal beyond the Ganges, but of all of them near Agra, 
had been retaken by the Afghans. His troops had been 
obliged to abandon Kanauj. Gualidr was blockaded by 
the Rajputs of the vicinity. Alem Khanf, who was 
sent to relieve it, instead of executing his orders, had 
marched off to his own country. Many Hindu chiefs 
deserted the cause of the Emperor. Indeed, the pre- 
vious conquests and recent success of Rana Sanga, a 
Hindu, had inspired all his countrymen with hopes that 
a change of dynasty was about to take place; and they 
hailed with joy the prospect of a native government. 

It was on the 12th of March that Baber drew for- 
ward his guns, and a kind of defensive cover that 
moved on wheels, and which served as a breastwork; 
supporting them by his matchlock-men and all his 
army. He himself galloped along the line, animating 
his troops and officers, and giving them instructions 
how to conduct themselves in every emergency that 
could occur. The army having advanced a mile or two, 
halted to encamp. As soon as the Rajputs heard that 
they were in motion, several bodies of them galloped 
close up to the guns. Baber, not intending to engage 
in a general action that day, quietly finished his in- 
trenchments and ditches; and then sent out a few 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 357. mentioned. See Baber’s Mem. pp. 
t This seems to be Alem Khan 349, 351, 358. 
Jilal Khan Jighat of Kalpi, already 
BH 3 
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his men. They took several prisoners, and returned 
with a number of heads elevated on their spears, or 
dangling from their saddle-bows; which had a wonderful 
effect in restoring the confidence of the troops. 

He now threw up other trenches, in a position about 
a mile or two farther in advance, near the spot which 
he had pitched upon as favourable for a general en- 
gagement; and, when they were finished, advanced to 
occupy them, dragging forward his guns. His people, 
having reached their ground, were still busy in pitching 
their tents, when news was brought that the enemy was 
in sight. All were instantly ordered to their posts. 
Baber mounted, and drew up his troops, riding cheerfully 
along the ranks, and confidently assuring them of vic- 
tory. The centre he took to himself, assisted by Chin 
Taimur Sultan *; the right wing he committed to Hu- 
mayun, who had under him Kasim Husein Sultan, 
Hindu Beg, and Khosrou Kokiltdsh; the left he en- 
trusted to Syed Mehdi Khwajeh, his son-in-law, with 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Abdal-aziz, and Muhammed 
Ali Jeng-jeng. He appointed strong reserves to carry 
succour wherever it was required; and, on the right and 
left, placed two flanking columns, chiefly composed of 
Moghul troops, who formed what is called the Tu- 
lughma, and were, on a signal given, to wheel round 
on the enemy’s flank and rear in the heat of battle. 
This arrangement he had learned, to his cost, in his 
early wars with the Uzbeks; and he had practised it, 
as we have scen, in his later wars with brilliant success. 
His Hindustani troops appear to have been stationed 
chiefly in the left. His artillery, under Ustad Ali Kuli, 
was placed in the centre, in front ; connected by chains, 


* Chin Taimur Sultan was a Mirza was, by his mother, a grand- 
Moghul, son of the younger Khan son of the great Sultan Husein 
of the Moghuls, and consequently Mirza, of Herat; Kasim Husein 
Baber's cousin ; Muhammed Sultan Sultan was an Uzbek of high rank. 
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and protected by the moveable defences or breastworks 
which he had constructed; behind which were placed 
matchlock-men; and, in their rear, a body of chosen 
troops, ready either to repel any attack from behind, or 
themselves to rush forward and charge the enemy, when- 
ever the chains that connected the guns were dropped to 
permit their passage. The army abounded with veteran 
commanders, who had learned the art of war under the 
Emperor himself. 

In the Rajput army, the commanders under Rana 
Sdnga were generally great chieftains, who, from their 
territorial possessions, could bring a large force into the 
field. Thus Sildheddin *, the Chief of Bhilsa, is rated 
at thirty thousand horse; Hasan Khan Mewéaiti, twelve 
thousand; Raul Udi Sing Nagari, of Dongerpur, ten 
thousand; Medini Rao, the Chief of Chanderi, ten 
thousand. The first and last of these had acted an im- 
portant part in the history of Malwa. Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi, a son of Sultan Sekander Lodi of Delhi, who was 
acknowledged by the Afghans of the Delhi kingdom 
and by the Rana, as the successor of his brother Ibra- 
him, though he possessed no territory, yet had with 
him a body of ten thousand adventurers, who hoped to 
be liberally rewarded should fortune raise him to the 
throne. There were other chiefs, who could command 
each from four to seven thousand men; and all were 
animated by the most exalted hopes, and by hatred of 
the common enemy. A more gallant army could not 
be brought into the field. 

No sooner was the array of the Emperor’s army 


* Silaheddin, the Pagan, as he is 
called in the official account of the 
victory, is the Silhadi of Ferishta, 
who occupied Bhilsa, Raisen, and 
Sarangpir. Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. 
iv. p. 264. In one manuscript of 
the Akbernfima, a f. 32 7., the 
name Siléheddin is corrected in the 
margin, Silhadi. The former, how- 


ever, is the correct title given by 
one of the Sultans of Malwa to this 
great Hindu chief ; the latter is the 
popular corruption of it. 

{ The official account (Mem. p. 
861.) estimates the numbers which 
the different chiefs did or could 
bring into the field at two hundred 
and ten thousand men, 
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completed, than, to guard against the evils that might 
be occasioned through the over-ardent forwardness of 
his troops, he sent strict commands on every side, 
that no man should move from his place, or dare to 
engage the enemy in any shape, till orders were given. 
The battle began about half-past nine in the morning, 
by a desperate charge made by the Rajputs on Baber’s 
right. Bodies of the reserve were pushed on to its 
assistance; and Mustafa Rumi, who commanded one 
portion of the artillery on the right of the centre, 
opened a fire upon the assailants. Still, new bodies 
of the enemy poured on undauntedly, and new de- 
tachments from the reserve were sent to resist them. 
The battle was no less desperate on the left, to which, 
also, it was found necessary to despatch repeated par- 
ties from the reserve. When the battle had lasted 
several hours, and still continued to rage, Baber sent 
orders to the flanking columns to wheel round and 
charge; and he soon after ordered the guns to advance, 
and, by a simultaneous movement, the household 
troops and cavalry stationed behind the cannon were 
ordered to gallop out on right and left of the match- 
lockmen in the centre, who also moved forward and 
continued their fire, hastening to fling themselves with 
all their fury on the enemy’s centre. When this was 
observed in the wings, they also advanced. These un- 
expected movements, made at the same moment, threw 
the enemy into confusion. Their centre was shaken ; 
the men who were displaced by the attack made in 
flank, on the wings and rear, were forced upon the 
centre and crowded together. Still the gallant Rajputs 
were not appalled. They made repeated desperate 
attacks on the Emperor's centre, in hopes of recovering 
the day; but were bravely and steadily received, and 
swept away in great numbers. Towards evening, the 
confusion was complete, and the slaughter was con- 
sequently dreadful. The fate of the battle was de- 
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cided. Nothing remained for the Rajputs, but to 
force their way through the bodies of the enemy that 
were now in their rear, and to effect a retreat. The 
Emperor pursued them as far as their camp, which was 
about three or four miles from his own. On reaching 
it, he halted; but detached a strong body of horse, 
with orders to pursue the broken troops of the con- 
federates without halting; to cut up all they met;.and 
to prevent them from re-assembling. “ In this,” says 
he, “I acted wrong. I should myself have gone for- 
ward, and ought not to have entrusted the business to 
another. I had got about a kos beyond the enemy’s 
camp when I turned back, the day being spent; and 
reached my own head-quarters at bed-time prayers.” 
He adds acharacteristic anecdote. ‘“ Muhammed Sherif, 
the astrologer, whose perverse and seditious practices 
I have mentioned, came to congratulate me on my 
victory ; I poured forth upon him a torrent of abuse ; 
but, when I had relieved my heart by‘it, although he 
was a self-conceited fellow, heathenishly inclined, and 
an intolerable evil-speaker, yet, as he was my old ser- 
vant, I gave him a lak in a present *, and dismissed 
him, commanding him to depart out of my dominions.” 

No victory could be more complete. The enemy 
were quite broken and dispersed. The whole fields 
around were strewed with the dead, as well as the 
roads to Bidna and Alwar. Among the slain were 
Hasan Khan Mewati, who fell by a matchlock shot; 
Raul Udi Sing, of Dongerpurf; Rai Chanderbhan 


® The transactions against Rana the Wali of Udipadr. Colonel Tod, 


Sanga are given in detail by Baber 
himself, Mem. p. 349—868. ; and 
by Abulfazl, Akbernama, f. 31—33. 
The donation to the astrologer was 
probably a lak of tangas, or about 
880/. See Appendix E. 

T In the translation of the of- 
ficial account of the victory (Baber’s 
Mem. p. 367.), this prince is called 


to whom Indian history, but par- 
ticularly that of the Réjptts, owes 
so much (his valuable work having 
shed a new light on the manners of 
that remarkable people), remarked 
the error. (Hist. and Antiq. of 
Rajasthan, vol.’ i. p. 306. note.) 
On examining the manuscripts of 
Baber, I find that though the 
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of note. Baber directed a tower of heads to be erected, 
on a rising ground near the camp; and henceforth 
assumed the proud title of Ghazi, Victorious in a Holy 
War. Rana Sanga himself escaped ; it is said, by the 
devotion of some of his followers, who threw them- 
selves in the way of the pursuers, and sacrificed their 
lives for his safety; and the regret expressed by Baber 
for not having urged the pursuit in person has refer- 
ence probably to the escape of his illustrious rival. It 
is remarkable that, since this defeat of Rana Sanga, no 
Rana of Cheitur has ever taken the field in person 
against any of the princes of the House of Taimur. 
When these princes were along with their armies, the 
Rana’s troops have been entrusted to some eminent 
Rajput chief, the Rana himself withdrawing to some 
one of the hill-forts of his country. 

Sultan Mahmud Lodi, deprived by the event of this 
battle of all immediate hope of filling the throne of 


Delhi, fled to Sultan Behdder Shah, the King of Guzrat.* 


On the very day after the battle, Baber detached a 
strong force to chastise the insurgents in the Doab, 
who had surprised Koel and made his governor prisoner. 
The fame of the victory preceded them; and, as they 
approached, the insurgents fled in all directions. Elias 
Khan, their leader, was taken some time after and 
flayed alive, with a barbarity which disgraced the age 
and country. 

Three marches now brought the Emperor to Bidna, 
through fields all the way strewed with the bodies of 
the slain. Here, being on the borders of the enemy’s 
country, he called a council of his nobles, and consulted 
about invading it. But, as their march must have lain 


manuscript which I generally fol- * Khafi Khan. In Béber’s army, 
lowed as most correct has Udiptir, at the battle, we find an envoy from 
the Metcalfe MS. has Dongerpir, Persia; and Husein, ambassador 
confirming the Colonel's correction. from Sistan. 
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through a barren waste, deficient in water; and, as the 
heat had already become excessive, it was resolved to 
defer this enterprise to a more favourable time. 
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utmost, he marched into Mewaét. That country ha 
always hitherto yielded but an imperfect obedience to 
the kings of Delhi, though it lies close upon their 
capital. Whether from the hilly nature of the country 
and the bravery of the hardy inhabitants; from the 
constant diversions occasioned by the extent of the 
Delhi dominions, which distracted and drew off the 
attention of the kings ; or from that principle, fortunate 
in many respects in some eastern countries, which leads 
the kings to govern rather by means of secondary 
princes and delegated authority, than directly and by 
their immediate servants; they had never fully sub- 
dued it. It had been in the possession of Hasan Khan’s 
family for two hundred years. The Khan, as we have 
seen, had been able to bring twelve thousand horse into 
the field, and was at the head of the opposition made 
to Baber by the old dependents of the Lodi kings; for 
the Rana of Cheitur, who led the grand confederation, 
was not in the rank of a dependent, never having 
owned the yoke of these princes. It would seem that 
the Khan, even for some time before this grand inva- 
sion, had begun to entertain apprehensions from the 
success of Baéber’s arms; and, in the year when that 
monarch conquered Lahur and Dibalpur, had left 
Tajara, the old capital, and built and fortified Alwar, 
in a stronger situation. The great defeat which the 
confederate army received at Kanwa, and in which he 
fell, crippled the strength, and still more had broken 
the confidence of the Mewéatis. As the Emperor ap- 
proached Alwar, he was met by a mission from Naher 
Khan, who had lately been his prisoner, and who had 
succeeded his father; deprecating the Emperor's re- 
sentment. The young prince was induced to visit the 
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camp, on the promise of security to his person, was 
graciously received, and allowed a Pergana for his 
support ; an intimation that he had lost his hereditary 
dominions. It is probable that he had expected to be 
continued in the principality of his forefathers ; for he 
soon after embraced an opportunity of withdrawing 
from the custody in which he was placed, and effected 
his escape from the camp. The Emperor appointed 
governors to the province and its chief forts, with 
ample allowances; and bestowed on Humayun the 
whole treasure and property found in Alwar. He soon 
after dispatched him to Kabul, accompanied by the 
mountaineers of Badakhshdn, whom the prince had led 
from their country, and who now longed for home; 
they, therefore, gladly availed themselves of a promise 
given by the Emperor before the great battle, that, 
after beating the enemy, he would discharge as many 
as chose to go. Baber accompanied his son a march or 
two on his route, and took an affectionate leave of him ; 
but the young prince, soon after, in passing through 
Delhi, with an unpardonable levity, opened some of the 
chambers that contained the Emperor’s treasure, and 
seized the contents by force, —a conduct that gave great 
pain to the Emperor, and led him to write in severe 
terms to his son. Baber, having made a slight circuit 
in Mewat, again visited Bidni and Sikri, and returned 
to Agra. * 

Being now disengaged of his most formidable ene- 
mies, he was enabled to send a force to recover Chand- 
war and Raberi; places not far distant from Agra, of 
which the insurgents had made themselves masters, 
during his operations against Rana Sanga. The con- 
sternation occasioned by his success was such that this 
object was effected with little difficulty; and, even 
Etaéwa, lower down the Jamna, which had never yet 


* Baber's Mem., pp. 368, 371. 
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submitted to his power, was surrendered by Kutb Khan, 
who held it. 

It has already been remarked, that the spirit of in- 
surrection had not been confined to the neighbourhood ( 
of Agra, but had extended to the eastward. Beyond 
the Ganges, the restless Baban, ever on the watch, had 
availed himself of the difficulty in which the Emperor’s 
affairs placed him, to occupy Laknau; and Sultan Mu- 
hammed Duldai, Baber’s governor, had been forced to 
abandon Kanduj. Determined to regain what had been 
thus lost, the Emperor bestowed the government of 
these countries on Muhammed Sultan Mirza,—a grand- 
son of the great Sultan Husein Mirza of Khorasan, and 
one of the Emperor’s favourite officers,—and sent him, 
with a strong army, to recover the lost territory. Ba- 
ban no sooner heard that Muhammed Sultan had crossed 
the Ganges, than he deserted Laknau, and retired once 
more into the upper country. 

The territories immediately around Agra being thus 
recovered, and the greater part of his former conquests 
regained, the Emperor had now leisure to make a dis- 
tribution, among his faithful followers, of the various 
provinces and districts of which they were composed, 
and, as the rainy season was at hand, during which an 
army could not keep the field, he granted permission 
to his chiefs and officers to repair with their followers 
to their respective governments and jagirs, that they 
might be the better able to regulate their affairs, and 
to make the necessary preparations for rejoining him, 
when the rains were over.* A twelvemonth only had 
passed since the battle of Panipat; but his condition 
was already much improved. That battle had broken 
the power of the Afghans in India, as that of Kanwa 
had since broken that of the Hindu confederacy. He 
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* Baber’s Mem., pp. 370—372.; Akbernama, f. 33. 
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decided superiority of his arms; and, with his mental 
resources, the awe inspired by his hardy northern 
troops, and his own bravery and conduct, the conquest 
of every part of India seemed to lie open to his arms. 

It affords a curious proof of the active and unsettled 
life of Baber, that, as he himself informs us, he had 
never since his eleventh year, spent the grand festival 
observed on the termination of the Ramzan twice at 
one place. ‘“ Last year’s festival,” says he, “I spent 
at Agra. In order to keep up the usage, on Sunday 
the 30th, I proceeded to Sikri to keep the feast there.” * 

During the rains he visited Sikri, Dhulpur, and Bari, 
proceeding as far as the Chambal; he thence returned 
to Agra; and went to Kol or Koel in the Doab, and on 
to Sambhal, beyond the Ganges, returning by a diffe- 
rent route. 

When the rainy monsoon was over, Baber’s mind 
was divided between two plans of operation, which 
suggested themselves for the following campaign: the 
one, to march against the Afghans of the East, who 
still held out, in considerable force, beyond the Ganges 
and in Behar; the other, to march against some of 
those Hindu chiefs in the West whose confederacy he 
had felt to be so formidable. He decided on the latter ; 
not only thinking, probably, that under the guidance 
of such a leader as Rana Sdénga they were most to be 
feared; but influenced by a vow which he had made, 
during his difficulties, that he would prosecute, to a 
prosperous termination, the holy war which he had 
begun, against the infidels. Medini Rao, the chief of 
Chandéri, and one of the most formidable of them, was 
the first object of his vengeance. Chandéri, that chief- 
tain’s principal stronghold, lies on the south-east of 
Malwa; and towards it Baber bent his course. 

Leaving Agra early in December, he marched down 


* Baber’s Mem., p. 373. 
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the left bank of the Jamna, and afterwards crossed that 
river below its junction with the Chambal. Having 
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Sheikh Bayezid,— who had joined him after Sultan 
Ibréhim’s death, with the army which that prince had 
sent against the revolted Afghan chiefs of the East, — 
‘Baber detached from his army Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
jeng, a veteran officer, with directions to proceed to 
Kanauj, and to call upon Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
the governor of the farther province, and the other 
generals and chiefs who were in that quarter, to meet 
him there; and, in conjunction with them, to march 
against the hostile Sherki Afghans, who acknowledged 
Sultan Muhammed Shah of Behar. Baber, at the same 
time, instructed Jeng-jeng to summon Sheikh Bayezid 
to join him in the expedition. If he came frankly 
when invited, they were all to proceed against the 
common enemy; but, if he did not, Muhammed Ali 
was instructed to consider him as ill-affected, and to 
take measures accordingly for bringing him to reason. 
Having made these arrangements, the Emperor con- 
tinued his route down the Jamna, he himself generally 
proceeding by water. He reached Kalpi on the first 
day of January, A.D. 1528, and thence struck off, in 
the direction of Irej and Kechwa. Here, the country 
being little frequented was covered with jungle; so 
that it was necessary to send on pioneers to cut down 
the wood before them, and to form a road for the pas- 
sage of cannon and waggons. On the 20th he reached 
Chandéri, the immediate object of his expedition.* 
Medini Rao, who at this time possessed the town, 
was a Rajput chief of great power. Chandéri had ori- 
ginally been subject to the Sultans of Malwa; but, 
during the civil wars that followed the accession of 
Sultan Mahmud Khilji (the present King of Malwa), 


* Baber’s Mem., pp. 374—3876. 
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Muhammed Shah, one of his brothers, who aspired to 
the crown, had seized upon it, and made it the seat of 
his government. This pretender was supported by 
Sultan Sekander Lodi of Delhi, who sent several armies 
to his aid. On his death, in the reign of Sultan Ibra- 
him of Delhi, leaving a younger son named Ahmed 
Shah, Ibrahim carried off the young prince, his ally, 
and placed a dependent of his own in the government. 
Rana Sdnga, in the course of his wars with Delhi, 
having given Sultan Ibréhim a great defeat at Dhulpur, 
many of the neighbouring Hindu chiefs, who till then 
had adhered ta the King of Delhi, deserted him; Chan- 
déri was one of several important places which fell into 
the hands of the Rana, who bestowed it on the present 
occupant, Medini Rao. 

Medini Rao was a very distinguished personage in 
his time. He had been the means of placing and con- 
firming the reigning King, Sultan Mahmud Khilji, on 
the throne of Mandu; and, supported by his Rajputs, 
had defeated various pretenders to the crown, in bloody 
battles. He had, for several years, the entire direction 
of Mahmud’s affairs; till the jealousy of the Musulman 
chiefs, whose pride was hurt at the supremacy of a 
Rajput and a heathen, and probably disgusted by the 
overbearing habits often acquired by an all-powerful 
minister, produced intrigues at court; which, in the 
end, wrought upon the Sultan to escape from his thral- 
dom, and take refuge in Gujrat. Here Mozaffer Shah, 
the sovereign of the country, received him honourably ; 
and, at the head of-a powerful army, restored Mahmud 
to the throne of Mandu. But, as many districts, espe- 
cially those held by Hindus, adhered to the minister, 
and refused to acknowledge a prince thus imposed on 
them by foreign force, and by a Musulman, a civil war 
was the consequence; and such of the Rajput chiefs of 
Malwa as were hostile to Sultan Mahmud called in 
Rana Sdnga to their assistance. The restless impatience 
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of the Sultan led prematurely to a battle; in which the cnap. 1. 
Gujrat auxiliary cavalry were destroyed by the Rajput ,7 isos 
horse, and the Sultan himself wounded and taken pri- 
soner. The conduct of Rana Sanga may illustrate the 
chivalrous character of the Rajputs. “ His enemy 
Rana Sadnga of Cheitur,” says Ferishta, “ caused him 
to be brought into his own tent, dressed his wounds, 
attended him in person, and showed him every mark of 
attention; and, after his recovery, furnished him with and gene- 
an escort of one thousand Rajput horse, who conducted ™” 
him back to Mando, where he resumed the reins of go- © 
vernment.”* The consequence, however, was, that the 
power of the kingdom of Malwa was broken; and a 
variety of nearly independent principalities rosé, or 
rather revived, on its ruins. Besides Chandéri, Medini 
Rao held also Gagrown, and several other districts. He 
was present with his troops in the Rana’s army at the 
battle of Kanwa.f 

When the Emperor’s army approached Chandeéri, Biter's 
Medini Rao was himself in the place, with four or five "°°" 
thousand of his Rajputs. Baber sent a friend of the 
Rao into the fort, to urge him to surrender; and to 
offer him Shemsdbdéd in the Dod&b in exchange for 
Chandéri. This negociation failing, the Emperor pro- rejected. 
ceeded to construct his batteries, and to make prepara- 
tions for an escalade. When every thing was in 
readiness, he gave orders for the camp to be moved 
nearer to the town, preparatory to making the attempt. Jemadi I. 
That very morning, just as the army had reached its Tan. 28. 
ground, Nizdm-ed-din Ali Khalifa, Baber’s prime minis- A™™!"¢ 


news from 


ter, brought him some letters which had that instant the East. 


_ *® Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. p. of Ibr4him, and fixes Medini’s 
263. possession of Chandéri from the 

+ Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. iv. pp. former event; Baber from the --—- 
245—264.; Baber’s Mem., pp. latter. There can be no comparison 
875, 376. Baber mentions the between the weight of the two au- 
captivity of Mahmid, p. 385.  thorities. 
Ferishta does not mention the defeat 
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BOOK ut arrived. They contained the disagreeable information 
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that his army in the East, while marching in disorder, 
had been attacked and defeated; that his generals had 
been forced to abandon Laknau, to recross the Ganges, 
and fall back upon Kanauj. Baber, who saw that his 
minister was extremely agitated, preserving his own 
presence of mind, calmly remarked that all events were 
in the hands of Providence; desired him to conceal the 
intelligence; and to push on every preparation for 
making a grand attack on the citadel next morning. 
That night, the outer town, which was inadequately 
garrisoned, fell into his hands, the walls being escaladed 
by his troops, who entered it at the same moment on 
different sides. 

Next morning, accordingly, the troops were ordered 
to their posts, and commanded to wait in readiness to 
make a general assault, the moment the royal standard 
should be raised and the sound of the kettle-drum 
heard. The Emperor then repaired to his battery, 
where the chief engineer discharged two or three shots; 
in that age a tedious operation. The citadel stands on 
the top of ahill; the outer fort and the town, which was 
built entirely of stone, lie below on the slope of the 
hill. The defences being strong, and cut out of the 
rock, the effect was trifling. There was a covered way, 
the wall of which ran from the citadel to connect it 
with a large tank at the bottom of the hill; and this 
was the point where the fort was judged to be most 
assailable. To distract the enemy, an attack was made 
on every part of the citadel at once; but against that 
point was the main assault directed; and, though the 
Rajputs exerted themselves with the utmost bravery 
and vigour, hurling down rocks from above, and throw- 
ing flaming substances on the heads of the assailants, 
the storming parties persevered, and one of them at 
length succeeded in mounting where the wall of the 
outer fort was knit to the projecting works. Nearly at 
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the same time the wall was scaled in two or three other 
places. The garrison stationed in the covered way fled, 
and that part of the works was occupied. The upper 
fort was less obstinately defended. The assailants scaled 
and entered it by storm. This success was followed by 
a dreadful sacrifice made to Rajput honour. “In a 
short time,” says the royal historian, “ the Pagans 
rushed out, completely naked, to attack us ; put numbers 
of my men to flight; and leaped over the ramparts. 
Some of our troops were attacked furiously, and put to 
the sword. The reason of this desperate sally from the 
works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, they 
had put to death all their wives and women, and being 
resolved not to survive, had stripped themselves naked, 
in which condition they rushed out to the fight, and 
engaging with ungovernable desperation, drove our 
people along the ramparts. Two or three hundred 
Pagans had entered Medini Rao’s palace, where num- 
bers of them slew each other; one person taking his 
stand with a sabre in his hand, while the others pressed 
in one by one in succession, and stretched out their 
necks, eager to die. In this way many went to hell, 
and by the favour of God, in the space of two or three 
geris *, I gained this celebrated fort, without raising 
my standard or beating my kettle-drum, and without 
exerting the whole strength of my arms.” f 

It had been Baber’s intention, after reducing Chan- 
déri, to proceed against the neighbouring countries of 
Raisen, Bhilsa and Sarangpur, which were part of the 


* About an hour, the geri being 
twenty-four minutes. 

+ Baber’s Mem., p. 377. Khafi 
Khan gives (f. 36.) rather a differ- 
ent account of this affair. He 
affirms that the outer fort, which 
includes the town, was given up on 
condition that the lives of the in- 
habitants and garrison were to be 
spared ; that, however, the Rajputs, 


on leaving the place, had been guilty 
of some acts of hostility, in conse- 
quence of which Baber’s troops cut 
three or four thousand of them in 
pieces; that upon this Medini 
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territories of Silah-ed-din, also a Rajput; and, after he 
had conquered them, to complete his operations by 
marching at once against Rana Sanga himself by Chei- 
tur. But the unfavourable news from the East inter- 
fered with these intentions. He therefore resolved to 
leave Ahmed Shah (the prince whose claims to Malwa 
had been supported by Sultan Ibraéhim, and whom 
Baber now found it convenient to patronise,) in pos- 
session of Chandéri, with an auxiliary force.of two or 
three thousand Chaghatdis and Hindustanis to maintain 
the country; and himself to direct his march without 
delay, to restore his affairs beyond the Ganges.* 

It must have been soon after these events that the life 
of Baber’s great opponent Rana Sanga came to a close. 
The account given of his death, like the story of his 
life, is mixed with something of the romantic and mar- 
vellous. It is said, that, having laid siege to Irej f, a 
town which had declared for Baber, one of the sages of 
ancient dauys{ appeared to him in a dream, under a 
terrific form, and with a menacing demeanour; that the 
Rana arose from his troubled sleep, trembling and 
shivering; that a violent fever succeeded; that he 
raised the siege, but died in his retreat; having sur- 
vived the vision but a few days. His death, and the 
internal feuds that followed in Cheitur, relieved Baber 
from any apprehensions of danger from that quarter. § 


* Briggs’s Ferishta, vol. ii. p. {¢ Perhaps one of the Rishis. 
60. Itis at this period that Fer- $ Akberndma, f. 33. v. Abul- 
ishta and Khafi Khan (f. 36.) place fazl makes Rana Saénga’s death 
the surrender of the important for- precede the fall of Chandéri, which 
tresses of Raisen, Sarangpir, and does not agree with Baber’s narrative. 
Rantambor to Baber; who, it is said, It probably took place soon after he 
gave them over to Ahmed Shah. had marched to the eastward. Baber, 
The real history of the acquisition in his diary, 14 Moharrem, a. #. 
of Rantambér, which, at this time, » 935 (29 Sept. 1528), mentions that 
was in the occupation of R4na Réana Ruttonsi had succeeded his 
S4nga, is given in a future page. father, and that Bikerm§jit, his next 
It does not appear that Baber brother, wasin Rantambér. Mem., 
ever possessed either of the others. p. 385. 

+ Or Erich. 
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BABER’S CAMPAIGNS ON THE GANGES. 


BABER MARCHES TO THE EAST —PASSES THE GANGES AT KANAUJ 
— DISPERSES THE ARMY OF BABAN AND BAYEZ{D — RETURNS TO 
AGRA.—TRANSACTIONS IN KHORASAN.—INVASION OF THE UZBEKS. 
—OBEID KHAN BESIEGES HERAT.—THE SHAH DEFEATS AN UZBEK 
ARMY—RAISES THE SIEGE OF HERAT—ADVANCES TO MESHH{D — 
DEFEATS THE UZBEKS WITH GREAT SLAUGHTER. — TEMPORARY 
REVIVAL OF BABER’S DESIGNS ON SAMARKAND — BALUCH INROADS. 
—fTHE EASTERN AFGHANS ACKNOWLEDGE SULTAN MAHMUD LODI. 
— RAPID INCREASE OF HIS POWER. — THREE COMPETITORS FOR 
THE EASTERN KINGDOM. — BABER TAKES THE FIELD — DISPERSES 
THE AFGHANS —OVERRUNS BEHAR. — AFFAIRS OF BENGAL. — NE- 
GOTIATIONS WITH THAT POWER. — BABER ATTACKS AND DEFEATS 
THE BENGAL ARMY. — SUBMISSION OF THE AFGHANS, — PEACE 
WITH! BENGAL.—-BABER RETURNS TO AGRA. 


BAser, having brought the war of Chandéri to a con- 
clusion, lost no time in marching to meet the danger 
that threatened him in the East. Having repassed the 
Jamna, he proceeded without intermission towards 
Kanduj. On the road, he learned that his suspicions 
of Sheikh Bayezid’s fidelity had not been unfounded. 
That chief had joined Baban and Maarif, the leaders of 
the revolt, with his whole army ; so that Baber’s troops 
had been compelled to retreat across the Ganges, to 
evacuate even Kandauj, and to fall back on Raberi, — 
movements that had enabled the enemy to take Shem- 
sabad, a rich town in the Dodb, by storm. The Em- 
peror, having passed the Jamna, sent a light force in 
advance to gain intelligence of the motions of the Af- 
ghans; but, while he was yet several marches off, the 


confederates having got notice of his approach, in alarm 
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abandoned Kanduj; and, retreating across the Ganges, 
took up a position on its left bank, opposite to that 
city, determined to dispute the passage of the river. 

On the 27th of February, the imperial army having 
marched past Kanduj, encamped on the right bank of 
the Ganges. Baber had resolved to force a passage, 
and ordered a bridge to be constructed across the river. 
About thirty or forty boats were collected, by means of 
which several skirmishing parties passed over. The 
chief engineer, Ustad Ali Kuli, planted a great gun to 
cover the workmen employed on the bridge; while a 
number of matchlockmen kept up a fire from a breast- 
work a little above, and others from an island some- 
what below. The account given by Baber illustrates 
the nature of the clumsy massy guns of that age. “ For 
several days,” says he, “‘ while the bridge was construct- 
ing, Ustad Ali Kuli played his gun remarkably well. 
The first day, hedischarged it eight times; the second day, 
sixteen times; and for three or four days, he continued 
firing at the same rate. The gun which he fired was 
that called Dig Ghazi (the victorious gun). It was the 
same that had been employed in the war with R&na 
Sanga, whence it got its name. Another gun,” he adds, 
‘‘ larger than this, had been planted, but it burst at 
the first fire.”* Such ponderous pieces of artillery 
must, in the open field, have produced effect chiefly by 
their novelty, and by the alarm they excited in minds 
not accustomed to the terrific effects of their explo- 
sions. 

The Afghans treated Baber’s attempt to throw a 
bridge over the Ganges with ridicule. Yet, such was 
his success, that, on the 13th of March, it was com- 
pleted; when part of his troops passed over, and had a 
skirmish with the enemy. He next marched over a 
considerable body of his best soldiers. These, the 


* Paber’s Mem., p. 379. 
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enemy advancing in all their force attacked with great 
vigour, while thus divided from the rest of the army ; 
and succeeded, at one time, in driving the left from its 
position; but the centre and right, standing firm, re- 
pulsed that portion of the enemy to whom they were 
opposed. The action continued till late in the evening, 
and the night was employed in bringing the troops 
back to the right bank. Baber blames himself for not 
having rather carried over the rest of his army to join 
them on the other bank; but says that he was deterred 
from doing so by some superstitious fancy as to lucky 
times. Next day, however, he carried over his artil- 
lery; and the day following, all his army had orders to 
cross. But the enemy, in the meantime, had marched 
off. The Emperor sending Sultan Chin Taimur, with 
a strong force to pursue them, himself advanced and 
occupied Lakndu on the 21st, and passed the Gumti. 
Moving again in pursuit of the retreating enemy, he 
encamped, on the 28th, four or five miles above Oud, 
at the junction of the Gogra and Sirwu. Till then, 
Sheikh Bayezid had maintained his ground beyond the 
Sirwu, and had prevented Sultan Chin Taimur, Baber's 
general, from crossing. Being now reinforced, how- 
ever, Chin Taimur effected a passage, and found the 
Afghans in full retreat. He followed them with great 
alacrity, slew numbers of them, and dispersed their 
army. Sheikh Bayezid threw himself into a jungle and 
escaped. Chin Taimur, after a pursuit of sixty miles, 
reached a spot which the families of the fugitives had 
left but a short time before. The light force was now 
divided into several parties, who followed the flying 
enemy in different directions. Their baggage and fa- 
milies were overtaken and seized; and several Afghans 
brought in as prisoners. The success was complete. 
But, as the heat was now become oppressive and the 
rainy season approaching, Baber, after making the ne- 
114 
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cessary arrangements for the government of the country, 
returned to Agra.* 

During all these operations, Baber’s health had been 
considerably impaired, but his activity remained undi- 
minished. At the close of the monsoon, he made a 
progress to Dhulpiur, Gudlidr and Sikri. His rival, 
Rana Sanga, had been succeeded by his eldest son 
Ruttonsi; but his second son, Bikermajit, assisted by 
the intrigues of his mother Padmawati, aspired to the 
throne, and possessed the strong fort of Rantambor. 
He sent, at this time, to court the assistance of Baber, 
in pursuing his pretensions; and, after some negotia- 
tion, it was settled that he should give up Rantambér 
to Baber, in exchange for Shemsabdéd in the Doab, and 
that Baber should support his claims, and establish 
him as Rana in Cheitur, in his father’s room. It was 
in the course of these transactions that Bikermajit sent 
to the Emperor the crown f and rich girdle of Sultan 
Mahmiud Khilji of Malwa; which Rana Sdénga had re- 
tained, when he released that king after his captivity. 
Baber dispatched a force to take possession of Rantam- 
bor, in pursuance of the treaty. 

The Emperor’s liberality, and the necessary expenses 
of supporting a large establishment, had now so com- 
pletely exhausted the magnificent treasures of Sultan 
Sekander and Ibrdhim Lodi, which he had found on 
his arrival at the capital, that he was at this time 
obliged to add about thirty per cent. to the ordinary 
taxes, in order to meet the great expenditure of his 
armies. His giving up the tamgha or stamp-tax on 
Musulman property, however popular that act may 
have been among those of his own religion, could not 
fail to make a large diminution in the amount of the 
ordinary revenue.§ 


* Mem., pp. 379—381. § Baber’s Mem., p. 387. Baber’s 
{ Taj-kulah. expressions, in stating this fact, show 
{ Baber’s Mem. pp. 385—S87. that, on taking possession of Delhi 
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Important events, and deeply interesting to Baber, cmap. 11. 
were in the meanwhile passing in Khorasan. We have , > isos, 
seen that the Uzbeks, after the death of Shah Ismael, transac- 
and during the minority of his son Shah Tahmasp, had Yo" 
twice entered that country, had even advanced to Herat, 
and were in possession of Meshhid and Tus. After a. x. 932. 
this success, Obeid Khan, who, though second to his 
grand-uncle Kuchum, the Grand Khan, in reality di- 
rected the affairs of the Uzbeks, advanced and took 
Asterabad, defeating the Persian generals who opposed 
him. Leaving his son, Abdal-aziz Sultan, to defend that 
province, he marched for Balkh; but soon after, large 4. u. 933. 
reinforcements from Azerbaijan having joined the Per- 
sians, Abdal-aziz was forced to fall back; and, his 
father joining him, they turned on the Persian generals 
and totally defeated them near Bostém. Obeid, having 
recovered Asterabad, committed the government of the 
city ahd province to Renish* Behader Khan, an officer 
of rank; and himself moved towards Herat, sending 
out detachments in different directions, and took up 
his winter-quarters at Ghuridn. 

Next year, he laid siege to Herat, which was bravely oteia 
defended by Husein Khan Shamlu, who had succeeded [vp" ne- 
Dermish Khan as governor of Sam Mirza, the young tt. sen 
prince, and of the province. When the siege had lasted “" 
seven months, provisions began to fail. Husein being 
in the greatest distress, seized, for the use of his gar- 
rison, whatever grain was left in the place. He was, 
however, reduced to the last extremity, when news ar- 
rived of the defeat of Renish Behader. 

The Persians had collected a large force, which was Shah Tah- 
placed under their governors of Sebzdwdr and Aster- feats ag 
abad, who attacked Renish near Damghan, and at first Rents, 
defeated him; but he, having recovered the day, gained 


and Agra, he did not distribute Ferishta and other historians. 
ainong his troops ali the treasures * Or Zinish. 
of these princes, as is affirmed by 
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BOOK III. a complete victory, in which both the Persian leaders 
fell. While Obeid was elated with this news, messen- 
gers arrived, bringing intelligence that the young King, 
with an army of forty thousand men, was on his march 
for Herdt; that the advance had besieged Renish in 
Damghan; had defeated and put to the sword most of 
his army; and had slain himself, while attempting to 
escape. In their sweeping course, they routed a second 
Uzbek detachment, which, in consequence, hastily fell 
back on Obeid Khan, who was still employed in the 
raises the siege of Herat. The approaching danger compelled 
Hert; him to decamp from Pul-Mélan, and retreat by hasty 
marches to Merv, whither he invited the whole Uzbek 
chiefs to hasten to his aid. They, accordingly, repaired 
to his standard from Samarkand, Andejan, Tashkend, 
Hiss4r, and Balkh, to the number, according to the 
Uzbeks, of one hundred and five thousand men.* So 
great an army, say the Persians, had never crossed the 
Amu since the days of Chengiz Khan. 
advancesto Meanwhile, Tahmasp had advanced to Meshhid, 
Meshuids hoping to cut off Obeid’s retreat from Herat. When 
he found that the Uzbeks had made good their way to 
Merv, after a short stay in Meshhid, to visit the holy 
places, he proceeded to Jdm, on his route to Herat. 
Hearing that the Uzbeks were fast assembling from all 
quarters, he intrenched himself strongly in the Auleng- 
Zingén f, where he then happened to be. The Uzbeks, 
when informed of this, concluded that the Kezelbashes 
were afraid; and despising their enemy, resolved to 
attacked by march for Meshhid. Their plan of campaign is singu- 
me UsheX® Jarly illustrative of the superstition of their age and 
tribe. They proposed, that the main body of their 





4. Dd. 1828. 


* Mir Yahfa Saifi, the author of Persian reports of the time, as 
the Leb-al-Towérikh, gives them brought to Bédber, they were 
one hundred and twenty-one thou- three hundred thousand. 
sand. The Alim-arai Abési says +t Or Zadegan, or perhaps 
eighty thousand veterans, exclusive Zaghan. 
of other troops. According to the 
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army should encamp at Meshhid, while a force of cuap, 11. 
twenty thousand cavalry was to be pushed forward to 
scour the country round the enemy’s camp, and not to 
suffer a man to show his head beyond the trenches. 
They were then to let their magicians work their en- 
chantments; so that the enemy being, by that means, 
shut up spell-bound, and reduced to extremity, not a 
man of them was to be allowed to escape out of their 
hands. But they had not leisure to carry into effect 
this hopeful arrangement. As soon as Shah Tahmasp 
heard that the Uzbeks were fairly in motion, and ap- 
proaching by Zordbad, he joyfully advanced to meet 
them. The two armies came in sight of each other, on 
the 25th September, near Jam, a town lying between 
Meshhid and Herat. The Persians did not exceed forty 
or fifty thousand men*, but they were veterans, disci- 
plined troops, trained to service in the Ottoman wars; 
and they possessed a fine artillery, a body of two thou- 
sand artillerymen to work the guns, and six thousand 
matchlockmen. 

The battle began on the morning of the 26th Sep- whom te 
tember. The guns of the Persians were in their centre, {* _ 
protected behind by twenty thousand chosen troops, Mobarrem 
under the personal command of the King. The Uzbeks, sen 26. 
following their usual tactics, made use of their flanking 
columns; which, as they moved on, drove in all the 
enemy’s advanced posts, broke the extremities of their 
line, and wheeled round into their rear. Here they 
found the baggage and camels of the army, which soon 
became the prey of the robbers of the desert, and pro- 
bably delayed their hostile operations. To common 
eyes the day was their own; but the Persian centre 
had stood unshaken; and, when the moment seemed 
favourable, the chains that connected the Kezelbash 
guns being dropped, the troops stationed behind them 


a.d. 1528. 


* The author of the Alim-4rai four thousand regular troops, 
Abasi gives them only twenty- 
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rushed forward, and a furious combat at close quarters 
ensued between the main bodies. There was, in parti- 
cular, a body of three thousand Persian cuirassiers, 4 
kind of body-guard, who charged with undaunted gal- 
lantry. Thrice were the Uzbeks broken, and thrice 
did they return undismayed to the charge. At length 
they were routed on all sides, with prodigious slaughter ; 
fifty thousand of their numbers, it is said, covered the 
field ; but beside them lay no fewer than twenty thou- 
sand of their enemies. The numbers are probably 
much exaggerated. Several of the leading Uzbek chiefs 
were slain. Kuchum, the Grand Khan, and Obeid, their 
great leader, escaped from the field, the latter wounded. 
Jani Beg, the Uzbek chief of Andejaén, who had pursued 
the flying troops of the Persian wings to a great dis- 
tance, supposing the victory secure, returned back the 
same night, and, guided by the fires and lights of the 
camp, which he imagined to be that of Obeid, came 
upon the encampment of Tahmasp. The Persian war- 
riors again took to horse and followed him; the fight 
was renewed, but he effected his escape. Soon after 
this victory the necessity of Tahmasp’s affairs recalled 
him to his western dominions.* 

This great victory of the Persians revived Baber’s 
hopes of conquest and dominion on the side of Samar- 
kand ; hopes which, to the close of his life, he always 
fondly cherished. He wrote therefore to Humayun, 
who was in Badakhshan, a letter of advice regarding his 
future operations; recommending to him to attempt to 
gain Balkh and Hissar, and if possible to march against 
Samarkand. The letter written on that occasion has 
been preserved to us, and is full of enlarged political 


* T4rikh-Alim-aria Ab4si, f.23, erroneous. Obeid Khan was not 
24. Baber’s Mem., pp. 388, 389, killed, as was supposed ; but when 
et seq., and pp. 396, 397. The Béaber’s messenger came from Kho- 
accounts brought to Baber, immedi- rasan, it was still believed that he 
ately after the battle, and recorded had fallen. 
in his journal, were in some respects 
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views and sound sense; and, at the same time, indicates CHAP. IL. 
an elegant and refined ‘ented taste. Humayun, mean- 5. 1528, 
while, had not neglected the favourable occasion. He 
collected an army of forty or fifty thousand men, and 
marched for Samarkand, accompanied by Sultan Weis, 

whose younger brother advanced and occupied Hissar, 
(which the Uzbek Sultan, who held it, had abandoned 

after the battle of Jam, leaving only a garrison behind) ; 

while another of Humayun’s officers, marching from 
Turmez, occupied Kabadian, an important town in the 

same quarter.* In the course of these operations, 
various irregularities had been committed in the terri- 

tories of Balkh, which belonged to Kitin Kara Sultan, 

an Uzbek, who at this time was on friendly terms with 

Baber, and had an envoy at his court. As, through 

this envoy, Kitin Kara sent strong remonstrances on 

the conduct and proceedings of Baber’s Amirs, who had 
permitted much robbery and pillage to be committed 

on his frontiers, Baber, in return, dispatched instant 

orders to his officers to use every exertion to seize and 

punish all such pillagers and robbers, and to comport 
themselves towards the neighbouring friendly powers 

with perfect amity and good faith.f About this time he 
intimated an intention of marching in person to Kabul in 

the spring, to be near these movements, —an intention 

which the state of his affairs in Hindustan afterwards 
prevented his carrying into effect. The Uzbeks, who 

were numerous and brave, soon after recovered all that 

they had lost.{ But his wish to revisit the countries 
beyond the mountains never forsook him; and, in 
writing, at a later period, to his friend Khwaja Kildn, semsai 11. 
he informs him, that, as things were becoming more { ,, i599. 
settled in India, he yet expected to be soon able to set Feb. !1. 
out for his northern dominions, his desire to visit 

which, he says, was unbounded.§ 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 390. 399. t Ibid. p. 388. 
+ Ibid. p. 403. § Ibid. p. 401. 
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For some time past Bdber’s health had shown evident 
symptoms of decline. About this period he had fre- 
quent attacks of fever, which at each return lasted a 
month or six weeks. In addition to the usual remedies, 
he attempted, he tells us, to remove it by composing 
verses in honour of an eminent Musulman saint. 

The rains being over, he once more summoned his 
army to join him. Early in December he held a 
council to deliberate in what direction he should march. 
It was arranged that his son Askeri Mirza should take 
the command of the army in the eastern provinces ; 
and letters were addressed to Sultan Juneid Birlds, to 
whom had been committed the chief direction of affairs 
in that quarter, to inquire if the Emperor’s presence 
was necessary, as, if not, he would turn his arms 
another way. The interval before an answer was 
received, Baber employed in giving a grand feast to his 
nobles and to the foreign ambassadors at his court * ; 
and he then visited the improvements going on at 


* Baber gives a particular ac- 
count of this feast (Mem. p. 394— 
396.). It was held in a garden. 
He himself was seated in a tem- 
porary pavilion that was covered 
with khas-grass, for coolness. On 
his right were his cousin (‘Tokhtah) 
Bugha Sultan, a son of the younger 
khan of the Moghuls, his own son 
Askeri, and the family and de- 
pendents of Hazret Khwaja, readers 
of the Koran, and Miullas; on his 
left were Muhammed Zeman Mirza, 
his son-in-law ; Autenk Itmnish 
Sultan (apparently a Moghul chief ) 
with a number of Syeds. Thirty 
or forty yards to the right were the 
Persian ambassadors. There were 
also ambassadors from various Hindu 
chiefs. Before dinner, all the Amirs 
and grandees made their offerings 
of money, rich clothes, or other 
valuables. Fights of furious camels 
and elephants were succeeded by 


ram-fights and wrestling matches. 
During the dinner, numerous dresses 
of honour and presents of gold and 
silver, swords, richly embroidered 
sword-belts, and enamelled daggers 
were bestowed on the Khwajas, 
Mullas, and ambassadors, who were 
present, as well as on the courtiers 
and distinguished officers; and 
especially on all such of the Em- 
peror’s old servants as had accom- 
panied him from Ferghana. The 
feats of skill of Hindustani jugglers 
succeeded, with rope-dancing and 
tumbling ; after which, dancing- 
girls were introduced. The whole 
was concluded, towards evening 
prayers, by scattering among the 
bystanders a quantity of gold, silver, 
and copper money. When the party 
broke up, Baber detained five or six 
of the most distinguished guests, who 
sat conversing with him till the end 
of the first watch of the night. 
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Dhiulpur, where he was building a palace, laying out 
a garden and sinking wells. The return of the mes- 
senger assured him that all was quiet in the East; that 
Sultan Juneid had advanced with his army towards 
Kherid, a province which lies chiefly on the left bank 
of the Gogra, and which was then in the occupation of 
the King of Bengal; and that there was nothing that 
required the Emperor’s presence. It was, however, 
suggested that one of the Emperor’s sons should be sent 
to the army, and orders issued to the Amirs and 
Jagirdars to attend him; and an ambassador, who re- 
turned about this time from Bengal, gave the most 
favourable report of the disposition of the king of that 
country.* 

Baber now, therefore, resolved to march to the West ; 
where, since he was not to attack Bengal, he expected 
the richest booty and the best means of supporting his 
army. Before he set out, and to put his mind quite at 
ease respecting affairs to the eastward, he sent a con- 
fidential officer to the principal chiefs and Amirs in the 
provinces beyond the Ganges, to enjoin them to attend 
Askeri Mirza, wherever he should lead. This envoy 
was to lose no opportunity of reporting on the spot 
every kind of intelligence that could in any degree in- 
fluence the Emperor’s conduct. 

At this crisis, news reached him that the Baluches 
had made an inroad into his territories and committed 
great devastation. That brave but barbarous race at 
that time possessed most of the country from Bheker 
in Sind to Multan and Samana. Baber entrusted the 
task of repressing and punishing these freebooters to 
his cousin Chin Taimur Sultan, Governor of Mewéat; 
and, for that purpose placed under him some of his 
ablest generals, with all the forces of Sirhind, Samana 
and the adjoining provinces ; commanding them to take 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 394—397. + Ibid. p. 398. 
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stores and provisions for six months’ service, that they 
might do the business effectually.* 

The Emperor then hastened to Dhilpur; that, be- 
fore taking the field, he might enjoy some short relax- 
ation, in superintending the extensive improvements 
he was himself carrying on at that place; where several 
of his nobles were also laying out grounds, and build- 
ing country houses. But he had been there only four 
days, when intelligence reached him that Sultan Mah- 
mud, the brother of the late Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 
who, as we have seen, had, after his brother's death, 
been acknowledged by the Western Afghans and Rana 
Sanga as his lawful successor,— having now been in- 
vited from Gujrat by the Eastern Afghans, — had ar- 
rived among them, assumed the crown, was at the head 
of an army, and already master of Behar. 

The affairs of Behar will be better understood from 
the history of Shir Shah; with the events of whose 
early life they are intimately connected. Suffice it, at 
present, to remark that, on the death of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Shah Lohani, the Afghan king of Behar, of 
the new dynasty (an event which occurred some time 


* Baber’s Memoirs, p. 399. Fe- 
rishta (vol. ii. p. 62.) tells us that 
Askeri Mirza, who governed Multan, 
was ordered to court this year 
(a. BH. 935) when Baber was about 
to march to the East. He adds, 
that towards the close of the year 
Baber received advice that the Ba- 
laches in Mult4n had raised the 
standard of revolt. Now, Baber 
mentions, that, before setting out 
against Chandéri, which was 14th 
Rebi I. a. n. 934 (Dec. 9, a. n. 
1527), he had recalled Askeri, to 
confer with him on the affairs of 
Multan, and that that prince joined 
him in Moharrem 8, being the 
third day of the year 935, (Sept. 
18. 1528) ; that Askeri took leave 
of him to proceed to the eastward 


on 8 Rebi II. of the same year 
(Dec. 21); and that news of the 
inroads of the Baliches reached him 
on the 28th of that month (Jan. 10, 
1529). Baber’s Mem. pp. 382. 
396. 398. Askeri must, therefore, 
have been recalled from Multaén, 
A. H. 934, and must have gone to 
that country either in a.a. 933 or 
early in 934; a fact of some conse- 
quence in settling the chronology of 
the reduction of Multan by Baber. 
The preparations for Chin Taimur’s 
campaign are more like those for 
the conquest of a province, than for 
repelling an invasion. To secure 
the repose of Multan, which they 
had long governed, it was necessary 
to break the oe of the Balich 
tribes. 
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after Bdber’s expedition to Chandéri), he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sultan Jil4l-ed-din Lohani, a minor *; 
that the chief management of affairs, at least in Behar, 
then devolved on that prince’s mother Dudu, and on 
Shir Khan, who had already risen into distinction ; 
that the country was distracted by the rival claims of 
the Lohdni nobles related to the young King, of Baban, 
and Bayezid, whose influence was very extensive, of 
Shir Khan, and of other chiefs; and that these fac- 
tions, added to the effects of the discomfiture which 
the Afghans received, in the preceding campaigns, from 
the armies of Baber, at length induced the young prince 
to take refuge in the territories of the King of Bengal. 

In this state of things, the Afchans of Judnpar, and 
indeed of Hindustdn in general, in order to avert the 
total ruin of their affairs, and to unite all interests as 
far as was practicable, resolved to call in Sultan 
‘Mahmud Lodi, who had already, with the support of 
Rana Sdnga, made an effort to mount the throne of 
Delhi. When defeated in that attempt, he had retired 
to Cheitur; whence he afterwards proceeded to Pand in 
Bhandelkand, where he remained waiting for some fa- 
vourable change of affairs; and now accepted the invita- 
tion to ascend the throne of Behdr and Judnptr. He was 
Speedily joined by his countrymen from every quarter, 
and seems to have taken possession of nearly the whole 
of Behar without opposition. What excites most sur- 
prise is the secresy and success with which intrigues 
and movements so extensive appear to have been con- 
ducted; a fact to be explained, perhaps, by the deep 
interest which every Afghan felt in the national suc- 
cess; and the fidelity which tribesmen show to their 
chiefs and to each other. 

The very day after receiving this news, Baber re- 
turned to Agra, where he intimated to his council his 

* He is generally styled Jelal- the Chaghatai interest. 
Khan Behar Khan, by writers in 
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BOOK m1. resolution immediately to assume the command of the 
ap. 1500, eastern army ; and accordingly, taking with him such 
Jemédit.3. troops as were at hand, he set out on the second day 
Jenéait, Of February, and, crossing the Dodab, reached the right 
22, __ bankof the Ganges, at Dakdaki, on the twenty-seventh. 
Jemadi 1. -Here he was met by his son, Askeri, and several 
tb.o7, . generals, who came from the other side. He arranged 
with them, that, while his army marched down the 
right bank of the river, theirs should march down the 

left, and should always encamp over against his. 
Zao The information which he here received was but 
Mahmads little satisfactory. He found that the Afghans, who 
power, -_-were straining every nerve to recover their military 
and political ascendency, had gathered round Sultan 
Mahmid Lodi to the number of a hundred thousand 
+” men; that the Sultan had detached Baban and Sheikh 
Bayezid with a large force to Sirwaér, while he himself, 
with Fateh Khan Sirwani—the minister of Sultan Jilal- 
ed-din Lodi, and of Sultan Ibrahim, in succession, by 
whom Mahmid had been joined, and who had now 
deserted Baber as he had done his first master—kept 
along the Behar bank of the Ganges, and was marching 
on Chunar; that Shir Khan, whom Baber had distin- 
guished by marks of his favour, having given him 
several perganas and entrusted him with a command, 
_ had joined the insurgents, had crossed the Ganges 
and occupied Benares, from which the officers of Sultan 
Jilal-ed-din Sherki (a descendant of the older dynasty 
of the country), who held the city under the Emperor’s 

authority, had fled on his approach.* 

Threerival | There were, therefore, at this time, three competitors 
on for the Eastern or Sherki kingdom. 1. Sultan Jilal- 
ed-din Sherkif, the representative of the older kings, 
* Baber’s Mem. p. 405. nally commanded the second division 
+ Called by Ferishta, Jilél-ed- of Baber’s army at the passage of 
din Nuzrat Shah Sherki, ex-king of the Gogra. Baber’s Mem. pp. 404, 


Juanpur (vol. ii. p. 63.). He en- 405. 414. 428. He was also sent 
tertained Baber at Karra, and nomi- _to oppose Baban, p. 419. 


x 
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who ruled the country before it was conquered by 
Sultan Sekander Lodi. He had lately submitted to 
Baber, and sought his protection. His claims had 
become rather obsolete, but seemed to have been re- 
vived at this period, and acknowledged by the Emperor, 
evidently to serve an immediate purpose. 2. Sultan 
Jildl-ed-din Behar-Khan Lohani*, whose father and 
grandfather had headed the revolt against Sultan Ibrd- 
him. He was supported by many Afghan nobles in 
Behar, but had lately been forced to seek refuge with 
the King of Bengal, his ally. And, 3., Sultan Mahmud 
Lodi, the brother of the late Sultan Ibrdhim, and the 
representative of the Lodi dynasty of Delhi, whom the 
great body of the Afghans had now united to support 
in his claims, not on Behdr merely, but on Delhi 
itself. 

Baber, informed of the real state of affairs, continued 
his march down the banks of the Ganges. In passing 
Karra he was magnificently entertained by Sultan Jilal- 
ed-din Sherki, the prince whose pretensions he favoured, 
and on whom he bestowed the nominal command of 
a division of his army. When he had made a march 
or two below that city, the effects of his activity 
became visible. He learned that Sultan Mahmid Lodi, 


who had recently advanced to Chunar, and even made ; 


an assault upon it, had no sooner received certain in- 
formation of the Emperor’s approach, than, filled with 
consternation, he raised the siege and retreated in 
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* He was, as we have seen, the his mother Dadi. Pp. 411, 412. 
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precipitation that two of his boats were lost in the 
passage.* | 

The imperial army having reached Allahabad, where 
the Ganges and Jamna unite their streams, began on 
the 10th of March to cross the latter river to Priag, 
whence Baber proceeded by Chunar, Bendres, and 
Ghazipur, hastening to attack Sultan Mahmud, who had 
now taken a position behind the Sén. At Ghazipur, 
Mahmid Khan Lohani, an Afghan of influence, came and 
submitted to him; and, while yet near the same place, 
Sultan Jildl-ed-din Behar-Khan Behdri,—the expelled 
prince, and still one of the competitors for the throne of 
Behar, —Shir Khan Sur, the future sovereign of Delhi, 
and other Afghans of influence, sent to tender their 
submission. This amounted to a breaking up of the 
new or Lohaéni dynasty of Behar, leaving only Sultan 
Mahmud Lodi and his adherents to be combated. 

Baber now proceeded to cross the Kermnds, and en- 
camped beyond Chousa, that was to become celebrated 
by the calamity of his son, and Baksara (or Buxar) 
memorable in our own history. Marching thence, he 
found that Sultan Mahmud, whose army had been 
daily suffering from defection, and who had been lying 
not far off attended by only two thousand men, had 
retired with precipitation on the approach of an ad- 
vanced party of the imperial army, had been pursued, 
and several of his men slain. He also now took refuge 
with the army of Bengal, which had crossed the Ganges, 
probably in the intention of co-operating with him. 
Baber proceeded to the district of Arif, in Behar, lying 
between the Ganges and the Sdn at their confluence, 
where he invested Muhammed Zeman Mirza, his son- 
in-law, with the government of Behar, and fixed the 
revenue to be paid out of that province.t 

The Emperor had now arrived opposite to where 


* Baber’s Mem. p. 405. + Baber’s Mem. pp. 406—410. 
+ The Arrah of Rennell. 
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the Gogra joins the Ganges from the north-east; and 
where, apparently, the kingdom of Bengal commenced, 
on the left bank of that river. Here he learned that 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi was in the Bengal camp at the 
junction of the two rivers, with a body of Afghans, 
and, that when he and his followers wished to remove 
their families and baggage, they were not permitted, 
the Bengalis probably wishing to retain them as hos- 
tages. Sultan Jildl-ed-din Lohani, his rival, who had 
lately sent his submission to Baber, was in like manner 
hindered from departing, in consequence of which he 
had come to blows with the Bengalis, had effected 
@ passage over the Ganges into Behar with his fol- 
lowers, and was on his march to join the imperial 
army. The Emperor, therefore, who considered that 
the position of the army of Bengal, and the conduct of 
its leaders, had violated their neutrality, prepared to 
call them to account. 

The transactions between Baber and Nasrat Shah, 
the King of Bengal*, are hinted at, but not explained, in 
the Emperor’s commentaries. When Sultan Sekander 
Lodi overran the Sherki kingdom of Juanpur, the 
reioning king took refuge with the King of Bengal. 
Sekander, having subdued Behar, entered Bengal; and 
his advance was stayed only by a convention, by which 
he was allowed to retain Behar, Tirhit, Sirkaér, Sdran, 
and all that he had subdued, but was not to invade 
Bengal; and neither prince was to support the enemies 
of the other. The confusion occasioned by Baber’s 
apvroach against Ibr4him Lodi, presented a favourable 
opportunity to the King of Bengal for recovering the 
ceded provinces. Nasrat Shah accordingly invaded 
and took possession of Tirhut, subdued Hajipur, and, 


© The complete title of Nasrat, Shah.” By many historians he is 
according to Stewart, History of called Nasib, a name by which he 
Bengal, p. 118., was “ Sultan Nasrat appears to have been familiarly 
Shah bin Sultan Alé-ed-din Husein known. 
KK 3 
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crossing the Ganges, took the fort and district of Mon- 
geir, which he entrusted to Kutb Khan, one of his best 
generals, After the defeat and death of Sultan Ibra- 
him, many Afghans fled to Bengal; and Nasrat even 
married a daughter of that prince.* He now afforded 
a refuge to her uncle, Sultan Mahmud, when driven 
from his dominions. 

Baber found the army of Kherid, as the Bengal army 
was called, lying in what is at present the territory of 
S4ran, which Nasrat had recovered from the Afghans. 
It was encamped near the junction of the Ganges and 
the Gogra f, so as to be able to defend both the course 
of the Gogra, and the left bank of the Ganges, after the 
union of the two rivers. He discovered, too, that the 
Bengal generals had collected about an hundred or an 
hundred and fifty vessels, on their side of the stream; 
by means of which they were able, at once to hinder 
the passage of an enemy and to facilitate their own. 
Such an army he could not safely leave behind; espe- 
cially as the troops of Baban and Bayezid had also 
taken refuge upon, and in strength occupied, the upper 
course of the Gogra. He was, indeed, at peace with 
Bengal; but the shelter afforded to his flying enemy, 
the position of the Kherid army, and the equivocal 
conduct of its leaders, made it indispensable that he 
should have a categorical declaration as to the disposi- 
tion and intention of the Bengal government. He, 


* Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
pp. 113—116. 

+ Some confusion arises from the 
various names given to this river, 
Gogar or Gogra, Siru or Sirju, and 
Dewah. The principal branch rises 
in the Himal4ya mountains, where 


There is another Surju or Suryu, 
which, from the map, appears to 
run parallel to it, and to branch off 
from it; and, passing Azimgar and 
Mow, falls into the Ganges. 

It would appear that Kherid, a 
division not now known by that 


it isnamed Kali. At Swarga-dwara 
it meets and unites with the Saryu, 
Sirju or Sirjew; after which it is 
indiscriminately named Gogra, Siru, 
or Dewa. 


name, included the country on both 
sides of the Gogra, near Sekanderpur, 
and thence on its left bank down to 
the Ganges. 
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therefore, dispatched an envoy to Nasrat Shah, the King 
of Bengal; and sent along with him an ambassador of 
that prince, who was in his camp, to remind the King 
that he had always carefully cultivated his friendship 
and preserved the relations of peace and amity that 
subsisted between them; but that these relations, as 
matters now stood, could be preserved only by his ac- 
ceding to three conditions already sent him, but to 
which the Emperor had received no answer; that they 
should again be laid before the King, for his acceptance ; 
that, in the meanwhile, Baber, until he received the 
King’s answer, must follow his flying enemies wherever 
they went; that he would engage, however, that the 
subjects of Bengal should suffer no injury from his 
troops, either by land or water; but that the army of 
Kherid must leave the track in which he was marching, 
and retire from its present position; that he was ready 
to afford safe-conducts to the Afghans who had been in 
arms against him, to send troops to protect them on 
their march, and to allow them to return home with 
assurances of indemnity; that, if the road was not left 
open for the advance of his army, he could not be 
answerable for the consequences.* 

Baber was now joined by Sultan Juneid Birlds, from 
Juanpur, with about twenty thousand men. The tardy 
arrival of these troops subjected their commander to a 
temporary disgrace. Not having received a satisfactory 
answer to his demands, the Emperor resolved to compel 
the army beyond the Gogra to quit its strong position. 
He made the necessary arrangements for the intended 
attack. He formed his army into six divisions. Four 
of these, consisting of Askeri’s army, which was already 
on the left bank of the Ganges, and of Sultan Juneid’s, 
which had recently joined on the same side, were or- 
dered to be prepared to cross the Gogra, either in boats 


_* -Baber’s Mem. pp. 411, 412. 
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BOOK 1. at Haldi, or by fording still farther up that river. The 
a >. 1529, Other two divisions were still on the right bank of the 


Ganges. One of these, under the Emperor’s personal 
direction, was to effect the passage of that river, and 
then to cover the operations of Ustad Ali Kuli, his chief 
engineer; who was directed to plant a battery on the 
banks of the Siru or Gogra, above its union with the 
Ganges, directly opposite to the Bengal camp, which it 
would be able to cannonade,—and afterwards to cover 
the passage of the Emperor’s division when it crossed 
the Gogra to attack the enemy. Mustafa, another en- 
gineer, who had a party of musqueteers and artillery, 
supported by Muhammed Zeman Mirza, and the sixth 
division, was to open a cannonade on the flank of the 
enemy’s camp, from the Behar bank of the Ganges, be- 
low the junction of the rivers. The main body of the 
army, which was that under Askeri, after passing the 
Gogra at Haldi, was ordered to march down upon the 
enemy, so as to draw them from their camp, and induce 
them to march up that river; and, by this diversion, to 
keep them occupied until the two divisions of Baber and 
Muhammed Zeman, under cover of the fire of the artil- 
lery and matchlockmen, could be transported across. 
The whole army was accordingly put in motion. 
Askeri’s four divisions marched for Haldi. The bat- 
teries, both on the Gogra and Ganges, were constructed 
and commenced their fire. The Bengal army behaved 
with great bravery and pushed parties across to attack 
the Emperor's troops, both above and below the junction 
of the rivers. At length, after various movements, 
Baber received notice that Askeri had effected a pas- 
sage over the Gogra at the Haldi-Ghat, and was now 
ready for action; and that he had been strengthened 
by the defection of Shah Muhammed Maaritf, an Af 
ghdén nobleman of the highest rank and consequence, 
who had deserted the confederacy with his followers, 
and now joined his camp. The general attack was, 
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therefore, fixed for next morning; but in the mean- 
while, there was some fighting between the vessels in 
the river. 

On the morning of the 6th of May, as soon as 
Askeri’s army was known to be in motion, the Bengal 
troops moved up to meet him; whereupon Baber or- 
dered both his division and that of Muhammed Zeman 


to cross over without delay. This was effected bravely, 


though not without sharp resistance. The troops got 
across; some in boats, some by swimming, some float- 
ing on reeds. They were met with equal gallantry on 
landing; but kept together, formed, and made repeated 
vigorous charges. As Askeri advanced downwards, the 
enemy, finding themselves surrounded and driven in on 
three sides, finally quitted the field in confusion.* 

This victory was decisive in its consequences. Num- 
bers of the Afghans, who till now had been refractory, 
having lost all hope of re-establishing an Afghan go- 
vernment in the East, submitted; and Sultan Jildl-ed- 
din Lohani, the late King of Behar, whose escape from 
the Bengal camp has been mentioned, arrived, with 
many of his principal Amirs, and acknowledged Baber. 
Other chiefs, imitating their example, petitioned to be 
received into the Emperor’s service. Seven or eight 
thousand Lohani Afghans had already joined him, and 
were now rewarded and employed. The feuds between 
the Lohaéni and Lodi factions in the Eastern provinces 
were fatal to the national interest. 

.. The success of Baber’s arms hastened the accept- 
ance of the three propositions which had been sent to 
Nasrat Shah for his acceptance or refusal; for, the 
prince of Mongeir, a son of the King, and Hasan Khan 
Leshker, his minister, now took it upon them to write 
to Baber agreeing to them on his part. “ As this ex- 
pedition had been undertaken,” says Baber, “ for the 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 412—417. 
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purpose of punishing the rebellious Afghans, of whom 
many had gone off and disappeared, many had come in 
and entered my service, while the few that remained 
had taken shelter among the Bengalis, who undertook 
to answer for their conduct; and as, besides, the rainy 
season was now close at hand, I wrote an answer in 
return, and sent my ratification of the terms of pacifi- 
cation.” <A few days after, the Emperor set out to 
chastise Baban and Bayezid, the only Afghan chiefs of 
any consequence who were still in arms, and who were 
probably at this time in the Bharech country.* 

No sooner was it known that a treaty was finally con- 
cluded with Bengal, and that the great Afghan leaders 
had submitted to Baber, than these two chiefs, who 
seem in general to have had more power and influence 
than the King whom they served, especially in the pro- 
vinces to the east of the Ganges, no longer finding 
shelter in the Bengal territory, and seeing Behar oc- 
cupied by the Emperor’s troops, recrossed the Gogra 
and Siru, and marched upon Laknau, in hopes of carry- 
ing it by a coup-de-main, in the absence of the regular 
army. On their arrival at that city, they made an as- 
sault and were repulsed; but some hay or straw that 
had been collected in the fort having been set on fire 
by combustible missiles, the heat became so intense that 
the garrison could not stand on the works ; so that the 
assailants were enabled to enter and take possession of 
the place. As soon, however, as the Afghans heard 
that Baber was on his return back, they abandoned. it, 
and crossed the Ganges into the Dodb, near Dilmau. — 
Being pursued by a detachment sent after them, they 
next crossed the Jamna also. Part of their troops were 
overtaken and cut off; the remainder were followed as 
far as the borders of Bandélkand to Mahdéba, which also 
they left hastily on the advance of the pursuing force. f 


* Baber's Mem. pp. 418, 419. + Ibid. ff. 421—423. 
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The Emperor, meanwhile, after this successful cam- 
paign, having set out on his return, had reached a ghat 
on the Gogra, opposite to Sekanderpur ; and the troops 
were busily employed in passing the river, when, on the 
night of the 26th of May, the rains set in with one of 
those violent tempests which often mark the opening of 
the monsoon; and so suddenly, that the Emperor's 
pavilion and ‘the screens surrounding it were blown 
down over him, as he was writing, and his life endangered. 
In a few days, however, he was able to cross the Gogra; 
and, having sent out the main body of his army to 
Ghazipur, himself marched up to Oud ; whence, by way 
of Kérah, he once more returned to Agra. 

This is the last campaign of which we have the 
history from the pen of Baber himself; and of the 
military events of the next fifteen months, we know 
hardly any thing. The only occurrence transmitted to 
us is the disaffection and intended revolt of Rahim-dad, 
the governor of Gualidr ; who was, however, prevailed 
upon by the influence and remonstrances of Sheikh 
Muhammed Ghus, the celebrated Musulman saint, who 
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Tue decline in the Emperor's health, which for some 
time past had become evident to all about him, excited 
in his eldest son, Humayun Mirza, who had now re- 
sided for the greater part of nine years * in the distant 
government of Badakhshan, a natural anxiety to be 
near his father, for the purpose of counteracting the in- 
trigues so common in the harams and the courts of 
all Eastern princes, under such circumstances. He ac- 
cordingly set out, without leave, as it would appear, to 
proceed to Agra. Mirza Haider, indeed, affirms that 
Baber, at the same time that he placed Kamran Mirza 
in Kandahar, recalled Humdyun into India; that, if 
any thing adverse happened, he might be at hand, to 
assume the reins of government. But, in this instance, 
the opposite assertion of other historians is more pro- 
bable ; as we cannot suppose that a prince of Baber’s 
talents and experience would have recalled his son 
from so important a station as Badakhshan then was, 


* From a.n. 926 to 985, ex- on the conquest of India. Tar. 
cepting when he attended his father Resh. f. 293. 
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without appointing some one as his successor; and it 
appears that none such was named. 

When it was known in Badakhshaén that Humayun 
was about to depart, the alarm was general. The in- 
habitants earnestly remonstrated with him; and repre- 
sented that, should he leave them, none of the Amirs of 
the country was able to afford protection from the 
Uzbeks, who had long eagerly desired to possess it. 
Humayun acknowledged the justice of their represent- 
ations, but pleaded his father’s orders; at the same 
time assuring them, that he would use his influence to 
get one of his brothers sent without delay to supply his 
place. 

Immediately on his departure, Sultan Weis of Khutlan, 
who seems to have had the chief direction of affairs 
under Khan Mirza, and to have possessed great influence 
under Humayun, concerting measures with some other 
Amirs of Badakhshan, and without waiting for any 
communication with Kabul, dispatched expresses to 
Sultan Said Khan, the sovereign of Kashghar, to lay 
before him the state of affairs, and to invite him to take 
the country under his protection. ‘They told him that 
Humayun had gone, leaving every thing under the 
charge of one Fakhr Ali*, who was quite unable to re- 
sist the attacks of the Uzbeks or to secure tranquillity 
to Badakhshan ; that the Khan alone was able to afford 
effective protection, as, from the vicinity of his do- 
minions, the natives of Badakhshén would always be 
able to defend themselves till he could arrive to their 
succour ; that, besides, the kingdom had descended by 
inheritance through the old line of their ancient mo- 
narchs to Shéh Begum, his grandmother; and that no 
man living was so near or so worthy to succeed to it 
as himself. If he refused to accede to their petition, 
they must inevitably be subdued by the Uzbeks. 


* Or Fakr-Ali. Tar. Reshidi, pears to have possessed much power. 
f. 294 Sultan Aweis or Weis ap- See also f. 289. 
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The Khan lent a willing ear to these representations, 
so much in accordance with his wishes; and, in Mohar- 
rem A.H. 936 *, set out to conquer a new kingdom. 
On arriving at Sarigh-Juidn, he despatched Mirza 
Haider in advance, into the lower country of Badakh- 
shan. Humayun, on his arrival at Kébul, had unex- 
pectedly met in the Idgah there, his brother Kamran 
Mirza, who had that very day arrived from Kandahar; 
and had sufficient address to prevail upon their youngest 
brother, Hindal Mirza, to repair to Badakhshan to 
supply his place, though that prince had received the 
Emperor's orders to return to Agra. Mirza Haider 
accordingly found, on his arrival at Kila-Zefer, that 
Hindal had entered it sixteen days before. Winter was 
at hand, when, in that rude climate, it was necessary 
to be under cover; and Haider made overtures to Hin- 
dal, asking him to cede some district of Badakhshan for 
winter-quarters to the Kashghar army; undertaking 
that, when the winter was over, the Khan should re- 
turn home. The proposal was not listened to for 4 
moment, being regarded as a mere artifice; upon which 
the invaders laid waste all the environs of Kila-Zefer, 
carrying off man and beast, and whatever fell in their 
way. Ina few days the Khan himself appeared, and 
besieged the castle for three months, in the course of 
which time his followers cleared the whole neighbour- 
ing country of what little had previously been left. 

When the winter was well over, most of the Amirs 
who had called in the Khan, but who had changed 
their views with the change of circumstances, excused 
themselves for not joing him, as they assured him 
they would have done, had not a son of Baber’s arrived 
and assumed the government. Sultan Said, who saw 
that the temper of the country was adverse to him, 
declared that it never had been his wish to come into 


* a.H. 986, Moharrem (a.p. 1529, September). 
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collision with the Emperor Baber; he reminded them 
that they had invited him, from apprehension that they 
might fall into the hands of the Uzbeks,—an event 
which would have been equally injurious to all parties. 
After some mutual explanations, the siege was raised, 
and the Khan returned to Kashghar. 

The news of this invasion was particularly unpleasing 
to Baber in all its circumstances. Besides his dis- ° 
pleasure with Humayun for having left his government 
without leave, and his disappointment at the unfriendly 
invasion of Sultan Said, he was anxious not to lose a 
country which might be of so much consequence, in the 
event of any future operations on the Oxus. It is said 
that, in this emergency he was induced to ask Mir Ali 
Khalifa, his chief minister, to visit Badakhshan, and to 
settle the affairs of the province. That minister, who 
probably saw in the requisition only the result of some 
intrigue to remove him at an important moment from 
the presence, contrived to excuse himself. Humayun 
was next asked to resume his government; but declined, 
unless commanded peremptorily and on his duty. Ba- 
ber, thus disappointed and perplexed, resolved to confer 
the province on Suleiman Mirza, the son of his cousin, 
that Khan Mirza, who had governed it for so many 
years, and who, on the mother’s side, was descended 
from the ancient kings of the country, who gloried in 
being sprung from Alexander the Great. Suleimaén 
Mirza was the son-in-law of Sultan Weis, who had 
managed Badakhsh4n under Humayun; and his ap- 
pointment, it was thought, might be the means of re- 
storing that powerful chief to his allegiance. The 
Emperor sent Suleiman off without delay. He carried 
with him an order recalling Hindal, and also a letter to 
Sultan Said Khan, in which Baber told that prince, 
that, whatever might be his hereditary claims, he felt 
surprise at what had occurred; that he had, however, 
recalled Hindal and sent Suleiman, whom, if the Khan 
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wished to favour the claims of hereditary right, he 
would cordially support, since both of them looked 
upon him as their son; he trusted, therefore, that the 
Khan would yield to the Mirza the possession of 
Badakhshan ; if not, that the Emperor, having resigned 
to him his own claims, would know how to support 
him against the pretensions of others. 

When Suleiman Mirza reached Kabul, he found that 
the Khan had retreated from Badakhshan some time 
before. Hindal, on the Mirza’s arrival in that kingdom, 
resigned to him the government, as he had been or- 
dered ; and set out for Hindust4an. The new governor, 
or rather King of Badakhshan, assumed the direction 
of affairs; and, his hands being strengthened by the 
confusion in Hindustan, which followed Baber’s death, 
fixed himself permanently as Suleimdn Shah, in the 
country, which he transmitted to his descendants with 
nearly independent authority.* 

Humayun, on leaving Kabul, had posted on to Agra. 


- He arrived at the palace, as we are told by the courtly 


_ Abulfazl, at the very moment when his mother and 


the Emperor were sitting together conversing about 
him; and was most affectionately welcomed. It must 
be acknowledged that the whole course of his proceed- 
ings has much the air of a plan concerted between 
Humayun and his mother, who saw the decline of her 
husband’s health, and wished her son to be upon the 
spot, as there was a strong party, headed by Mir Ali 
Khalifa, the prime minister, who wished to set him 
aside from the succession. Humayun, who had a cul- 
tivated mind, a sprightly wit, and polite and refined 
manners, rendered himself very agreeable in society to 
his father, who acknowledged that there could not bes 
more acceptable companion. Baber had just lost a 
young son, Alwerf; and the depression of spirits under 


® Tarfkhe Reshidi,f. 2983—295.; _rishta, vol. ii. p. 63, 64. 
Akbernama, f. 33.; Briggs’s Fe- ft Or, Anwar. 
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which he laboured, gave him the more lively relish for cap. rv. 
the company of Humayun. When the prince had been ,7 j550, 
some months at court, he was sent to his jagir or sent to 
government of Sambal, beyond the Ganges, but at no Sma. 
great distance from Delhi. There -he enjoyed himself 
for about six months, when he fell dangerously ill. His Falls dan. 
father, who was deeply affected by the news, directed “7 
that he should be removed to Delhi, and from thence by 
water to Agra. On his arrival there, the violence of 
the disease was such that his life was despaired of. No 
symptom of amendment appeared to result from the 
medical treatment, and the worst was apprehended. 
At this time, as the Emperor was one day sitting in the 
palace, which he had built beyond the Jamna, convers- 
ing with his Amirs, and some learned and pious men, 
on the subject that was nearest his thoughts, Mir Abul 
Baka, one of the personages then most celebrated for 
sanctity, happened to remark, that it was an observa- 
tion handed down from olden times, that, in cases like 
the present, where all human assistance had failed, an 
offering made to the Almighty of the most valuable 
thing belonging to the person who laboured under the 
affliction, had been accepted, and the sufferer restored 
to health. Baber, excited by the hopeless situation of Béver’ssr- 
his son, and perhaps by his own increasing malady, 
exclaimed, that of all things, his life was what was 
dearest to Humayun, as Humdyun’s was to him; that 
his life, therefore, he cheerfully devoted as a sacrifice for 
his son’s; and prayed the Most High to vouchsafe to 
accept it. Khwaja Khalifa and his other friends at- 
tempted to divert his thoughts from the gloomy channel 
in which they flowed; and to comfort him by the hope 
that through the mercy of God, Humayun had yet 
many happy years before him; they suggested that the 
offering made in such cases was not of life, but of some 
worldly goods, and that the diamond acquired some 
years before, being of immense value, might be sold 
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But Baber repelled the idea; affirming, that no earthly 
possession could be a suitable exchange for a life so 
precious as his son’s, that he could not endure to wit- 
ness his sufferings, and was resolved to devote himself 
in his stead. He then, we are told, retired into the pri- 
vate apartments, and having prayed earnestly, walked 
thrice round the dying prince, a solemnity correspond- 
ing to that used in waive offerings; and when, afters 
time, he fancied that he felt the influence of his vow 
visibly affecting both him and the prince, he was heard 
to call out, —“ I have prevailed! I have saved him.” 
Humayun recovered, and was able to return to his 
government of Sambal; while the Emperor daily grew 
worse. 

But though Humayun was restored to health, his 
succession to his father was still by no means secure. 
The prime minister, Khwaja Khalifa, had, for some un- 
known cause, conceived a dislike or apprehension of 
him ; and, it is asserted, had resolved to exclude all 
the sons of Baber from the succession, and, in their 
room, to set up Mehdi Khwaja, a young nobleman of 
high rank, probably a relation of his own, who had 
married a daughter of Baber’s. Mehdi was brave, high- 
spirited, and generous; but wild and extravagant. 
Khalifa, his supporter, possessed the highest influence 
with all the older Tiirki nobles, who had the chief 
authority at court, and in the army; and there was 
much reason to believe that the cause which he espoused 
must be successful. The ambitious youth entered 
eagerly into the intrigues that were to exalt him s0 
high ; and, while the Emperor lay at the last extremity, 
Khalifa, having given some intimation of his intentions, 
many of the principal men of the army, influenced by 


him, and eager to salute the rising sun, waited on 


Mehdi Khwaja, as their future sovereign; to pay him 


their court by anticipation, and to secure his favour. 
‘ 3 
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These brilliant prospects, and these attentions, seem to 
have turned his head. He foolishly began already to 
assume the deportment of a monarch; and, though he 
continued to frequent the Derbar, the growing arro- 
gance and overweening presumption that he discovered 
disgusted even his most attached partizans; so that 
Khalifa, we are told, was influenced by their remon- 
strances to alter his views, to return to his allegiance to 
his old master’s family, and to transfer his interest to 
Humayun, before his purposes had been manifested 
by any overt act. The consequence was that Mehdi 
Khwaja was ordered into custody.* 

Such is nearly the account given by Abulfazl; but 
an anecdote related by a contemporay historian throws 
farther light on this change of fortune. “It so hap- 
pened,” says he, “that Mir Khalifa had gone to see 
Mehdi Khwaja, whom he found in his pavilion. Nobody 
was present but Khalifa, Medi Khwaja, and my father, 
Muhammed Mokim. Khalifa had hardly sat down an 
instant, when Baber, who was at the point of death, 
sent for him. When he left the pavilion, Mehdi 
Khwaja accompanied him to the door to do him honour, 
and to take leave of him, and stood in the middle of the 
doorway; so that my father, who followed, but out of 
respect did not push by him, was immediately behind. 
The young man, who was rather flighty and hair- 
brained, forgetting that my father was present, as soon 
as Khalifa was fairly gone, stroking his beard, muttered 
to himself, ‘ Please God, I will soon flay off your hide, 
old boy;’ and, turning round at the same instant, saw 
my father. He was quite confounded; but immedi- 


* Akbernama, f. 34.; Kholaset- See Tabakati Akberi, f. 184. y. 
ul-Tow4rikh, ff. 254, 255. Nizdm-ed-din himself rose to the 

¢ Nizim-ed-din Ahmed Bakhshi, highest offices of the state under 
the author of the Tabakaéti Akberi, Akber; he held the chief command 
or Tarikhe Nizami, was the son of in Gujrat, and was for some time 
Muhammed Mokim Hirvi, who was minister of finance. 
at this time Diwan Bintat to Baber. wae 
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BOOK 1. ately seizing my father’s ear, twisted it round, and said 
av. 1530, Durriedly, ‘ You Tajik, the red tongue often gives the 
green head to the winds.’ My father, having taken his 
leave and left the tent, called upon Khalifa, and remon- 
strated with him on his line of conduct; telling him 
that, in violation of his allegiance, he was taking away 
the sovereignty from Muhammed Humayun and his 
brothers, who were accomplished princes, to bestow it 
on the son of a stranger. And yet, how did this 
favoured man behave? He then repeated what had 
passed, just as it happened. Khalifa, on the spot, sent 
off an express to call Humayun; and, at the same time, 
dispatched a body of yesawels or special messengers 
to Mehdi Khwaja, to inform him that the Emperor’s 

He is orders were, that he should instantly retire to his own 

Patdy, house. The young man by this time had sat down to 
dinner, which was still before him. The yesdwels com- 
municated their orders, and forced him away to his 
house, reluctant as he was to go. Mir Khalifa then 
issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from re- 
sorting to Mehdi Khwaja’s house or waiting upon him; 
while Mehdi Khwaja himself received orders forbidding 
him to appear at court.” * 

a. In the midst of these intrigues, with which he was 
probably unacquainted, Baber, finding his strength fast 
declining, directed a council of his ministers and friends 
to be called, to receive his dying injunctions. Among 
those who were present were his minister Nizim-ed-din 
Khwaja Ali Khalifa; Kamber Ali Beg; Terdi Beg and 
Hindu Beg, who had attended him in all the many 
changes of his fortune. Taking in his own the hand 
of Humayun, who had now returned, he formally de- 
clared him to be his lieutenant and successor in all his 
dominions, and commanded him to take his seat on the 
imperial throne, at the foot of which the Emperor him- 


© Tabakati Akberi, f. 144. See also Tar. Bedéuni, f. 189. 
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self lay, stretched on his couch. He then proceeded, 
with all the authority of a dying monarch, and of a man 
who had seen so much, and taken so large a share in 
the great events of his time, to recommend to them all 
a conscientious discharge of their duties to God and to 
man ; above all, honestly and assiduously to administer 
justice to those over whom they were placed; but, 
while they punished the guilty, to extend their tender- 
ness and mercy to the ignorant and the penitent, and 
their protection to the poor and the defenceless; and, 
addressing himself particularly to Humayun, he be- 
sought him, as his most earnest and dying request, 
above all things to deal kindly and affectionately with 
his brothers, and, whatever their offences might be, 
never to permit his resentment to lead him to the last 
extremity against any of them.* 

- He soon after breathed his last, in his palace at the 
Charbagh near Agra, on the 26th of December, 1530, 
while yet only forty-eight f; having reigned, in all, up- 
wards of thirty-six years,—and, of that time, twenty-six 
over Kabul, and about five over part of India. His 
body, at his own desire, was carried to Kabul, and 
buried in a beautiful spot marked out by himself, on a 
hill near the city, which still bears his name. “TI lost 
no tine,” says a distinguished traveller, to whom the 
geography of all the kingdoms of Baber owes so much, 
and whose talents and misfortunes have rendered him 
eminent, “I lost no time in making excursions near 
Cabool, and chose the earliest opportunity to visit the 
tomb of the Emperor Baber, which is about a mile from 
the city, and situated in the sweetest spot of the neigh- 
bourhood.” “I have a profound respect for the memory 
of Baber, which had been increased by a late perusal of 
his most interesting Commentaries. He had directed 


* Akberndma, f. 34. MS. A.; putation, he lived fifty, and reigned 
Tarikhe Bedauni, f. 139. thirty-eight years. 
{ Reckoning by the Arab com- 
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BooK 111. his body to be interred in this place, to him the 
av, 1530, Choicest in his wide dominions. These are his own 


words regarding Cabool: —‘ The climate is extremely 
delightful, and there is no such place in the known 
world.’ ‘ Drink wine in the citadel of Cabool, and send 
round the cup without stopping; for it is at once 
mountain and stream, town and desert.’ 

“ The grave is marked by two erect slabs of white 
warble, and, as is common in the East, the different 
letters of a part of the inscription indicate the number 
of the year of the Hegira in which the Emperor died. 
The device in the present instance seems to me happy. 
‘ When in heaven Roozvan asked the date of his death. 
I told him that heaven is the eternal abode of Baber 
Badshah.’ Near the Emperor many of his wives and 
children have been interred; and the garden, which is 
small, has been once surrounded with a wall of marble. 
A running and clear stream yet waters the fragrant 
flowers of this cemetery, which is the great holiday re 
sort of the people of Cabool. In front of the grave 
there is a small but chaste mosque of marble; and an 
inscription upon it sets forth that it was built in the 
year 1640, by order of the Emperor Shah Jehan, after 
defeating Mahommed Nuzzur Khan in Balkh and Ba- 
dakhshan, that poor Mahommedans might here offer 
up their prayers. It is pleasing to see the tomb of 80 
great a man as Baber honoured by his posterity. 

‘ There is a noble prospect from the hill which over- 
looks Baber’s tomb, and a summer-house has been 
erected upon it by Shah Zemdn from which it may be 
admired. If my reader can imagine a plain, about 
twenty miles in circumference, laid out with gardens 
and fields in pleasing irregularity, intersected by three 
rivulets which wind through it in a serpentine course, 
and wash innumerable little forts and villages, he will 
have before him one of the meadowsof Cabool. ‘To the 
north lie the hills of Pughman, covered half way down 
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with snow, and separated from the eye by a sheet of cmap. rv. 


the richest verdure. On the other side the mountains, 
which are bleak and rocky, mark the hunting preserves 
of the kings; and the gardens of this city, so celebrated 
for fruit, lie beneath, the water being conducted to 
them with great ingenuity. I do not wonder at the 
hearts of the people being captivated with the land- 
scape, and of Baber’s admiration ; for, in his own words, 
‘its verdure and flowers render Cabool, in spring, a 
heaven,’ ”* 

Baber was certainly one of the most illustrious sove- 
reigns that ever filled an eastern throne. His character 
was happily compounded of most of the qualities that 
go to form a great prince and a good man. He was 
bold, enterprising, full of ardour, and possessed of the 
commanding talents that sway.and lead the minds of 
men. His temper was frank, confiding, and gay, and 
maintained through life the freshness of youth. He 
had strong affections, the warmest domestic feelings, 
was devotedly attached to his relations and friends, and 
ready to sympathise with the pleasures and the suffer- 
ings of human beings of every class. Keenly alive to 
whatever was grand or beautiful, he cultivated know- 
ledge of every kind with unwearied assiduity and with 
proportional success. Glory in every shape inflamed 
his imagination, and he attained to a rare eminence of 
power and renown. Yet no man’s success could be 
more entirely his own. When, as a boy, he mounted 
the throne of Ferghana, the neighbouring kingdoms 
were all held by sultans and sovereigns of his own 
race. While he was still only a youth, not one of 
them was left; they had all either fallen by domestic 
treason, or been swept away by foreign invasion, the 
torrent of which overwhelmed him also, and bore him 
into distant lands; but, by his native energy, he emerged 


2d ed. 3 
Lu4 


* Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. pp. 121—123. Lond. 1835. 
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it, the only remnant of the House of Taimur. Before 
the age of twenty he had experienced every diversity 
of fortune, having been by turns a petty prince, the 
conqueror of a renowned kingdom, and a houseless and 
hunted fugitive; but under no circumstances did his 
sanguine temper, and his determined resolution, forsake 
him; and, when in the lowest pitch of misery, expelled 
from his hereditary dominions, and wandering with a 
few ragged followers, the fame of his valour brought 
to his standard many thousand bold adventurers, aided 
by whom he conquered new and extensive kingdoms. 
In that age of confusion, to be able to reign it was 
necessary to be a soldier; and he became the first of 
his time. 

His fondness for war did not lead him to neglect the 
arts of peace. The few intervals of repose from mili- 
tary operations which he enjoyed in his troubled life, 
he devoted, with his habitual ardour, to examining into 
and improving the state of his kingdom, and to better- 
ing the condition of his subjects. His natural genius 
made him fond of all the fine arts, and among others 
of architecture* and gardening. He built palaces and 


* The author of the Téarikhe- 
Sind, in enumerating the curiosities 
of Kabul and Kandahar, in which 
latter country he was stationed for 
three years, after mentioning some 
caves near Baba Hasan Abdal, de- 
scribes (f. 120, 121.) the mansion 
(imérat) of Pustak, excavated by 
Baber’s orders in the hill of Biser- 
lureh, out of the solid rock. It has 
a very lofty dome (or arch). Seventy 
stone-cutters were constantly em- 
ployed on it for three years. It is 
described as a curious and beautiful 
work, commanding an extensive, rich 
and magnificent view over the water 
Azanderi (Ab-Azaanderi, quere, Ab- 
Arghandabi, the river Arghandab ? ), 


and numerous gardens and cultivated 
fields. It is, we are told, much 
frequented in the spring; though 
many, from the height of its situa- 
tion, and the great difficulty of 
access, are prevented from reaching 
it. Our author informs us that there 
were tablets in it, containing the 
names of Baber, Kamran, Askeri, 
and Hindal; but not of Humayun, 
who had never been there; but, he 
adds, that he employed stone-cutters 
from Bheker to add the names of 
Humayun and Akber, and a list of 
the numerous provinces of the wide 
empire of the latter. I know not if 
any British officer, during the late 
wars, has visited these excavations. 
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delighted in flowers and in beautiful prospects. He 
was a horticulturist, and succeeded in naturalising some 
valuable fruits and plants in provinces to which they 
had formerly been strangers, and where they still 
flourish; and was as proud of his success, as of a vic- 
tory in the field of battle. All this he did in the midst 
of turmoil and war. In the course of his most impor- 
tant expeditions, we find him inquiring after the pro- 
gress of his improvements, and expressing an earnest 
longing to be restored to the scenes and friends that he 
loved. It is not surprising that, with so inherent a 
love of knowledge, he should have been a patron of 
learning and of learned men; or that, by his liberality, 
he should have drawn many of them around him; but 
the fact that, in a life so full of agitation and bustle as 
his, having from boyhood to age been in constant mo- 
tion, he should himself have found time to cultivate 
the learning and knowledge of the age, is a proof how 
strong was the natural bias of his mind to useful and 
liberal studies. ‘“ He was,” says “ Haider Mirza, who 
knew him well, “a prince adorned with various excel- 
lences, and distinguished for his admirable qualities. 
Of all these qualities his generosity and humanity took 
the lead. In Turki poetry, after Mir Ali Shir, none 
equalled him. He has composed a Turki Diwan (or col- 
lection of Odes) of extreme elegance and vigour. He 
wrote an useful treatise on Law and Religion, which 
has met with general approbation. He also composed 
a tract on Turki Prosody, superior in merit to any 
written before on the subject. The Resdéleh e Walidieh 
of Hazret Ishan, he versified.* His Commentaries, 
which he composed in Turki, are remarkable for their 
easy and unaffected manner, and great purity of style. 
He was also skilled in music, and other arts. None of 


* This is probably the Matiin, said to be a work of mystical divinity. 
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His Com- 
mentaries. 


complishments; and, in wonderful exploits and adven- 
tures, none of his descendants is soon likely to equal 
him.” * 

He was not only fond of music, but was himself a 
composer; and several of his airs are said to have been 
in a pleasing style, and to have survived him. 

Besides his Turki, he composed some Persian poetry ; 
but, in the revolutions to which India has been subject 
since his time, little more than the names of his poetical 
productions have been preserved; though by the inva- 
riable consent of his countrymen, he still retains his 
place as the second Turki poet. 

As an appendage to literature, he had acquired great 
skill in penmanship,—an art held in high estimation in 
the East, where literary works are diffused only by the 
pen, and where it is generally considered as one of the 
fine arts, — a distinction which may seem to be justified 
by the uncommon style of elegance in which its pro- 
ductions are sometimes executed. Baber, we are told, 
wrote in great perfection the different hands then in 
use, and invented one which was distinguished by his 
name. 

But of all his literary works, his Commentaries are 
by much the most remarkable. The first part contains 
a continuous narrative of his early life and troubles; 
the latter portions consist of fragments of a journal, 
written from time to time, and often from day to day; 
some comprising accounts of his most celebrated ex- 
ploits, others being merely short entries or jottings, as 
if to assist his future recollection, and frequently refer- 
ring to the incidents of his private life. ‘His Memoirs,” 
says the historian of India, “are almost singular in 
their own nature, and perfectly so if we consider the 
circumstances of the writer. They contain a minute 


* Tar. Resh. f. 123, 124, 
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with a natural effusion of his opinions and feelings, free 
from disguise and reserve, and no less free from all af- 
fectation of extreme frankness and candour. The style 
is plain and manly, as well as lively and picturesque ; 
and, being the work of a man of genius and observation, 
it presents his countrymen and contemporaries in their 
appearance, manners, pursuits, and actions, as clearly 
as in a mirror. In this respect, it is almost the only 
specimen of real history in Asia; for the ordinary 
writers, though they give pompous accounts of the 
deeds and ceremonies of the great, are apt to omit the 
lives and manners even of that class; while everything 
beneath their level is left entirely out of sight. In 
Baber, the figures, dress, tastes, and habits, of each in- 
dividual introduced are described with such minuteness 
and reality, that we seem to live among them, and to 
know their persons as well as we do their characters. 
His description of the countries he visited, their scenery, 
climate, productions, and works of art and industry are 
more full and accurate than will, perhaps, be found, in 
equal space, in any modern traveller; and, considering 
the circumstances in which they were compiled, are 
truly surprising. 

“But the great charm of the work is in the character 
of the author, whom we find, after all the trials of a 
long life, retaining the same kind and affectionate heart, 
and the same easy and sociable temper, with which he 
set out on ‘his career, and in whom the possession of 
power and grandeur had neither blunted the delicacy 
of his taste, nor diminished his sensibility to the enjoy- 
ments of nature and imagination. ‘ It is a relief,’ says 
his translator, ‘in the midst of the pompous coldness 
of Asiatic history, to find a king who can weep for 
days, and tell us that he wept, for the playmate of his 
boyhood.’ He speaks with as much interest of his 
mother and female relations, as if he had never quitted 
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figure in the personal part of his narrative as he does 
himself. He repeats their sayings, records their acci- 
dents and illnesses, relates their adventures, and some- 
times jokes on their eccentricities.* 

“Tt would have been fortunate if Baber had left off 
wine sooner, for there seems good reason to think his 
indulgence in it tended to shorten his days. Many a 
drinking party is recorded in his Memoirs, with at least 
as much interest as his battles or negotiations ; and, 
unsuitable as they are to his station, they are not the 
least agreeable scenes in Baber’s history. The perfect 
case and familiarity among the company makes one 
forget the prince in the man; and the temptations that 
generally lead to those excesses, — a shady wood, a hill 
with a fine prospect, or the idleness of a boat floating 
down a river, — together with the amusements with 


which they are accompanied, extemporary verses, reci- 


tations in Tfirki and Persian, with sometimes a song, 


and often a contest of repartee, take away all the coarse- 


ness that might attach to such scenes of dissipation.” f 

No part of his character is more admirable than his 
uniform humanity and kindliness of disposition. If, in 
the course of his Memoirs, some cruel executions ap- 
pear, they belong to the age, not to the man. The his- 
torians of his reign remark, that, whenever any either 
of his nobles or brothers had revolted, or entered into 


* Elphinstone’s History of India, 
vol. ii. pp. 117—119. 

{t Ibid. p.120. His commentaries 
were translated into Persian, in the 
reign and by command of his grand- 
son Akber, by Mirza Abdal Rahim, 
the son of the celebrated Biram 
Khan, in the thirty-fourth year of 
Akber’s reign, as the court returned 
from an expedition to Késhmir and 
Kabul. There seems to have been 
@ previous version by Sheikh Zein 


Khani, who, Abdal Kadir tells ‘us, 
translated them in an eloquent style. 
Perhaps the fragment of the para- 
phrastic translation already quoted 
may be a portion of that production. 
Tar. Bedéuni, f. 138. They have 
also been translated into English 
under the title of ‘ Memoirs of 
Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, 
translated partly by John Leyden, 
M.D., partly by Wm. Erskine, Esq. 
Lond. 1826, 4to.” 
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cabals against him, no sooner did they acknowledge cuap. rv. 
their offence and return to their duty than, to use the 
words of Khafi Khan, “ contrary to the custom of the 
princes of Persia, Arabia, or India, he not only forgave 
them, but never retained towards them any feeling of 
resentment.” 

In stature, he is represented as having been above His person. 
the middle size; he was of great vigour of body, fond 
of field sports and athletic exercises, a skilful archer, 
and an excellent swordsman. On numerous occasions 
he distinguished himself by his prowess; in several in- 
stances by engaging and slaying his adversary hand to 
hand, in single combat. Such, indeed, was his bodily 
strength, that he is said at times to have run along the 
battlements of a fort, having a man under each arm, 
and, though thus encumbered, to have kept on, leaping 
over the embrasures that he met in his way.* 

He left four sons. 1. Muhammed Humayun Mirza, His family. 
who succeeded him; born 4 Zikada, a.x#. 913 (April 5, 
A.D. 1508). 2. Kamran Mirza. 3. Hindal Mirza; 
born Sefer, A.H. 525 (February, a.D. 1525); and, 4., 
Askeri Mirza. He had another son, Anwar, who died 
young, not long before his father. 

He had several daughters, some of whom married the 
leading nobles of his court; their ages are not well 
ascertained. Among them were, 

1. A daughter by his cousin Aisha Sultan Begum, 
who lived only a few days. 

2. Maasima Sultan Begum, by his cousin Maasima 
Sult4n Begum, who died in childbed of her. This 
daughter married Muhammed Zeman Mirza, the son of 
Badi-ez-zeman Mirza, and grandson of the great Sultan 
Husein Mirza Backra of Herat. 

3. Gulbadan Begum, a sister of Humayun, who mar- 





* Akbernadma; Tabak. Akberi, f. 143. 
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Dominions. 


the Moghul Sultans. | 

4. Gilrang Begum, another of Humayun’s sisters, 
who married Nur-ed-din Muhammed Mirza. Their 
daughter, Selima Sultan Begum, married first the cele- 
brated Biram Khan, and, after his death, her cousin. 
the Emperor Akber. 

5. Gulchahreh Begum, Humayun’s youngest full sis- 
ter, who, in her brother’s reign, married Abas Sultan, 
one of the Sultans of the Uzbeks. 

6. Sheher-b4nu Begum, who married her cousin Y4d- 
gar Nasir Mirza, the son of Baber’s youngest brother 
Nasir Mirza. She seems to have had a son, Mirza Sanjer. 

There were probably some others, and among them 
one whose name is unknown, that married the Syed 
Mehdi Khwaja, who aspired to the kingdom on the 
Emperor’s death.* 

The dominions of Baber at the time of his death were 
very extensive, stretching from the river Amu to Behar. 


Beyond the Hindu-kush range he possessed Badakhshan, 


with Kunduz; and all the districts to the south of the 


* We have not a very distinct 
account of the wives or haram of 
Baber. The following are, however, 
mentioned as of the number : 

1. Aisha Sultan Begum, daughter 
of his uncle Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
of Samarkand. She was betrothed 
to him when he was but five (a. a. 
893). He had by her a daughter 
who lived only a few days. Mem. 
p- 22. 

2. Zeinfb Sultan Begum, fifth 
daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza 
of Hissar, his uncle. He married 
her when he took Kabul. Two or 
three years after, she died of the 
small-pox. Mem. p. 30. 

3. Maastima Sultan Begum, the 
youngest sister of his first wife, 
Aisha, Baber saw her in Khorasan, 


after her sister’s death, asked her in 
marriage, and married her at Kabul. 
She had a daughter Maastima, men- 
tioned above, of whom she died in 
child-bed. Mem. pp. 22. 208. 

4. Maham Begun, a relation of 
Sultan Husein Mirza of Herat. 
Akberndma, f. 35. She was the 
mother of Hum4yun Mirza, and of 
Gilrang, Gulbadan, and Gulchehreh 
Begums. 

5. Dild4ér Agh&cha Begum, the 
mother of Hindal Mirza. Akber- 
nama, 

6. Raika Begum appears as one 
of Baber’s widows. She lived at 
Kabul. Jouher, p. 82. 

7. A daughter of Malek-shah 
Manstr, a chief of the Yusef-zais. 
Mem. p. 250. 
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Oxus, as low down as the borders of Balkh. ‘To the cnap.1v. 
south of the mountains he had the kingdoms of Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar, and much of the mountainous 
country of the Hindu-kush and Ghiuri or Parapamisan 
ranges, inhabited by Afghans, Aimaks, and other tribes, 
some of them migratory ; as well as the hilly and desert 
tracts to the south as far as the borders of Baluchistan, 
in all of which the tribes, though self-governed, ac- 
knowledged his authority. To the east of Ghazni and 
Kabul, below the passes, the low lands of Jildélabad, 
Peshawer, the Kohdaman, as well as Swad and Bajour, 
and in general the more extensive and cultivated plains 
or accessible country, had submitted; but, over a great 
portion of what we now denominate Afghanistan, espe- 
cially the more inaccessible hills and secluded valleys, 
his sway was hardly admitted by the rude tribes that 
traversed them; and prudence was satisfied with some 
easy acknowledgment which was treated as tribute. 
Occasional inroads were made into the territories of 
such as were refractory, or offered a tempting booty in 
cattle or other property; they, on their part, infested 
the roads, plundered the merchants or caravans, drove 
off the flocks, or carried away the harvests of their 
neighbours in the lower grounds. In Upper and Lower 
Sind the khutba was read in his name; but, though his 
supremacy was acknowledged, he had little direct 
power. To the east of the Indus all the Penjab, in- 
cluding Mult4n,—and to the south and east of the 
Satle) the rich provinces of Hindustan lying between 
that river and Behar on the one side, and the Himalaya 
mountains and the countries of the Rajputs and of 
Malwa on the other, —were subject to him; the western 
boundary being nearly a line marked by the fortresses 
of Bidna, Rantambér, Gualidr, and Chandéri. On the 
south towards Bengal, the limits of his authority are 
not well defined. Though he possessed the greater part 
of Behar, some portions of it, especially the hilly or 
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wooded parts of the country, were still held by the re- 
mains of the Afghans or by native chiefs. On the 
frontier of his empire, the Rajput principalities, the 
shattered kingdom of Malwa, Bandélkand, and Bengal 
were still independent states; though the language of 
overweening superiority used by Indian authors, who 
treat even foreign war as a rebellion, might often be- 
tray an incautious reader into the erroneous conclusion, 
that they were subject to Delhi. 

There was little uniformity in the political situation 
of the different parts of this vast empire. Hardly any 
law could be regarded as universal, but that of the 
unrestrained power of the prince. Each kingdom, 
each province, each district, and (we may almost say) 
every village, was governed, in ordinary matters, by its 
peculiar customs. There were no regular courts of 
law spread over the kingdom for the administration of 
justice. Such disputes as occurred in the Hindu parts 


_of the country were settled by the village or district 


officers of the vicinity, or by a kind of conventional 
arbitration, subject to an irregular appeal or complaint 
to the superior chief or governor. Where Musulmans 
were concerned, though the Kazi was nominally a 
judge, his active jurisdiction appears to have been 
chiefly confined, in practice, to cases of marriage and 
divorce, claims arising out of marriage contracts, and 
to questions considered as properly religious. All dif- 
ferences relating to land, where they were not settled 
by the village officers, were decided by the district 
authorities, the collectors, the zemindars or jagirdars. 
The higher officers of government exercised not only 
civil, but criminal jurisdiction, even in capital cases, 
with little form and under little restraint. 

We have very imperfect means of knowing what were 
the taxes then levied. The chief revenue of the state 
has always in India been a kind of land-tax, which, in 
the fully settled and quiet provinces, was raised directly 
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on the land; but where the country remained under its 
native chiefs, or was not fully subdued, was drawn by 
the Emperor in the shape of an annual tribute. 

The rights of landed property were considerably 
different from those that prevail in the west. There 
were two separate and legal rights in the land; that of 
the’ ryot or cultivator, who held it by hereditary suc- 
cession; and that of the government, which could 
justly claim a fixed share of the produce. Both of 
these were permanent. 

We frequently see the officers of the army or govern- 
ment rewarded by jagirs or estates. But these jagirs 
were not like our territorial possessions or landed 
estates in Europe. Though the larger ones implied a 
jurisdiction both civil and criminal, very much re- 
sembling that enjoyed by the greater feudal chiefs 
during the middle ages, or by barons holding of the 
crown in Scotland down to the abolition of the heri- 
table jurisdictions in the last century, yet their legal 
power over the land itself did not extend to a property 
in the soil, but to the exercise of all such rights as be- 
longed to the government ; for instance, that of levying 
the government’s share of the produce, and the govern- 
ment taxes. Though the Musulman conquerors claimed, 
in theory, an absolute right of property in the soil, the 
right was in practice restrained, in conformity with the 
ancient law and usage, to some fixed portion of the 
produce collected from villages, or smaller zemindars, 
or separate ryots. Their exactions were indeed often 
oppressively increased, but the ryot was rarely re- 
moved; and he considered the land as his by right, 
subject to the payment of a certain share of the pro- 
duce, varying according to circumstances. The ja- 
girdar or holder of the jagir, was properly, in Musulman 
times, merely an officer of government, and removable 
at pleasure, except where the grant had been made 
hereditary. The term zemindar, or landholder, is ap- 
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plied by Musulman writers not only to persons who 
held lands granted by the Crown, but even to the great 
Hindu chiefs and rajas, who had possessed their lands 
unrestricted from the remotest times; though the more 
powerful of these chiefs considered themselves as of 
right independent, and yielded obedience, not to a law, 
the existence of which they denied, but to fear or the 
pressure of a superior force. India, in reality, was 
rather a congeries of little states under one prince, 
than one regular and uniformly-governed kingdom. 
Many of the hill and frontier districts yielded little 
more than a nominal submission. 

Besides the land-tax, or government share in the pro- 
duce, there were other sources of revenue. There was 
a duty levied, on the frontier, on goods imported by 
caravans or otherwise. The tamghs, or stamp, was the 
mark by which, on cattle and in goods, the payment of 
the duties was ascertained. There were transit duties 


on merchandise transported from one part of the 


country to another; there was a shop-tax, chiefly in 
towns; and, in those parts of the country where the 
Muhammedans had a confirmed and safe ascendency, 
the jezia, or poll-tax, was levied on all who were not 
Musulmen. 

It may be remarked that Baber was the first prince 
who ordered all his marches to be regularly measured, 
as well as his journeys and hunting excursions; an 
operation which must have tended to improve the geo- 
graphy of a country then very imperfectly surveyed. 
He also established a regular series of post-houses from 
Agra to Kabul, at the distance of about fifteen miles 
from each other ; ; and stationed Ly of six horses 
and proper officers at each.* 

In spite of the migratory nature of his court, during 
the greater part of his reign, several of his nobles cul- 


* Baber’s Mem. pp. 393, 394. 
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tivated letters with success, and several authors of emi- cuHap.rv. 
nence flourished there. Of these, the best known, at 
least in the present day, is Mir-Khand (the son of 
Khand-emir, the author of the Rozet-es-Sefé), himself 
the author of two historical works of uncommon merit, 
the Habib-es-Syar, and the Kholdsd-al-Akhbar, as well 
as of some other literary productions. Abulfazl has 
given a list of the chief men of letters who adorned his 
court ; but most of them, whatever may have been their 
real merit, are now nearly forgotten.* 





* Akbernéma, end of Baber’s for the internal state of India under 
reign. For a masterly view of the the Musulman rulers, vol. ii. pp. 
state of the Hindus, see Elphine 230—250. 
stone's History of India, vol. i., and 
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APPENDIX A. (p. 8.) 
THE TARTAR TRIBES — THEIR RACES AND ORIGIN. 


Ir is only of late years, and chiefly aided by the observations 
of modern travellers, that we have acquired any correct know- 
ledge of the different races inhabiting the north of Asia, which 
were so long confounded under the general name of Tartars. 
The most valuable work on the subject is that of the late M. 
Abel-Remusat, ‘ Recherches sur les Langues Tartares,” (Paris, 
1820, 4to.), a production of singular industry, ingenuity and 
talent, in which he investigates the origin of the various races, 
not only from the authority of the Chinese writers, but, as far 
as his means allowed, from the more certain and enduring evi- 
dence of the structure and genius of their own languages. The 
view of the divisions of these races, taken in the Introduction to 
the “ Memoirs of Baber,” (London, 1826, 4to.) and derived 
from a comparison of the historical accounts of the writers of 
Southern Asia, especially of Baber, with those of the earlier 
European travellers, corresponds nearly, in the most important 
respects, with that taken by M. Abel-Remusat, who pursued a 
more sure and solid course of inquiry. It is much to be 
regretted that that learned writer did not possess ampler 
materials for examining the different dialects of the Tarki, an 
opportunity which he could have turned to so good account, and 
which would have led him to many important conclusions in his 
own peculiar line of research; and it is still deeper subject of 
regret, that an early death removed him in the midst of his 
successful career. 

The origin of the name of Tartar, or more properly TAtér, is 
involved in some obscurity. There were unluckily no general 
names, by which the different great races which inhabited the 
wide regions of the north of Asia were distinguished, either by 
themselves or by their neighbours. The numerous smaller 
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THE TARTAR TRIBES, 


tribes of which they consisted, had each its separate name. 
Tatar, as a general appellation, is unknown to the Tartar tribes 
of the present day. In early times it distinguished one of the 
tribes of that race which Europeans generally denominate as 
Mongol, that inhabited the country on their eastern frontier, 
round the Buyur Lake, next to the tribes of Tungus or Manchi 
extraction. This tribe, called Tatars, which had distinguished 
itself and acquired a name previous to the time of Chengiz 
Khan, insomuch that several other tribes were proud to be 
ranked under it and called by the same name, was subdued by 
that great conqueror, who belonged to a different tribe (properly 
called Mongols) of the same race. These ancient Mongols in- 
habited the high grounds at the upper course of the Kerula, the 
Onon, and the Tula. (D’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, tom. 1. 
pp. 7. 62. 67., and the curious note from Rashid’s Jami-ut 
Towérikh, p. 680.) After his time the desire of being called 
Tatars, after what was then a conquered and subordinate tribe, 
of course ceased ; and the inferior tribes, and even men belong- 
ing to no tribe at all, were in like manner eager to be called 
Mongols, after the tribe now become the dominant one. 
Chengiz Khan’s grand army was a mixed assemblage of many 
tribes and races. We are told that the T&t&r tribe, after it 
was conquered, having accompanied him in his invasion and 
formed the advance, was consequently the first part of his im- 
mense army that entered the territories which he invaded ; and 
being thus the earliest portion of the invading force known to 
strangers, their name of Tatar was applied to all the numerous 
bands that followed; and in Europe or to Europeans, from its 
similarity in sound to Tartarus, and the detestation and horror 
which the invaders everywhere inspired, was readily perverted 
into that of Tartari or Tartars. (See Introduction to Baber, 
pp. 22 and 23., and authors there quoted.) The traveller 


-Carpini (a. D. 1246) gives the name of Tartar as the peculiar 


distinctive title of the Su-Mongols, or river Mongols, in which 
he seems to be correct ; and Rubriquis (a. D. 1254) speaks of 
it as rejected by Chengiz Khan's grandson, as being the appel- 
lation of an inferior tribe, he himself claiming to be of the race of 
pure Mongols. (Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. pp. 30. and 93.) 
The whole confusion has arisen, as already observed, from 
the want of general names known to the tribes themselves, by 
which to mark their division into great classes, according to 
their extraction. Hence it has happened that different nations 
give them different appellations ; and that, while Europeans 10 
general designate the whole northern races as Tartars, from the 
nanie of one of the tribes of the race called Mongols, the wnters 
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of Persia, — whose country not only borders on that occupied Arrennix 
A. 


by the tribes of Turki race, but is itself traversed in all direc- 
tions by the Ilidts, or tribes of wandering Turks, —have 
adopted the name of Tirk as the general appellation, and ex- 
tend the name of Tiirkistén over a great part of the northern 
regions, comprehending Mongol and other tribes in its bounds. 

In like manner, in the grand Genealogies of the Tarks and 
Persians deduced from Adam, which contain their theories of 
the connection and affiliation of nations, and which present the 
names of their earliest patriarchs as marking out the various 
races supposed to be derived from them, Tiirk the son of Yéfith 
(Japhet) the son of Nuh (Noah) is made the progenitor of all 
the northern nations, from the Sea of China to the remotest 
west. Ydfith is made the chief of Nuh’s sons, and his progeny 
are Tiark, Khozar, Suklab, Riis, Mansik, Chin, Kaman, Kaiméal, 
and Mazikh ; apparently the ancestor of the Tiarks, Khozars, 
Slavonians, Russians; haz or Turkomans, Chinese and Ko- 
mans*, with two unknown tribes, one of which seems to have 
lived on the borders of China. Tirk is declared to be the chief 
of all Ydafith’s sons, and his legitimate successor. From Tirk, 
after some generations, comes Alanja or Almchana Khan, 
generally called the fifth in descent from him, who had twin 
sons, Tatér and Moghul, between whom his dominions were 
divided. From the latter are descended the Moghul tribes, 
while the different Tarki tribes are descended from the former; 
and thus both Turks and Moghuls are represented as having 
their descent from Tirk. The whole genealogy evidently 
betrays the hand of a Musulman and a Tirk, and is conse- 
quently of a comparatively late age. It is probably subse- 
quent to the time of Taimur. (See Abulghdzi, Hist. Geneal. 
pt. I.c. 2 and 3.; Shajrat-ul-Atrak, pp. 22—29.; Khafi Khan, 
&c.) The Shajrat-ul-Atrak, or ‘“ Genealogy of the Tirks,” is 
a work which contains the genealogy of the Moghuls even more 
than the Tiarks. 

As an additional proof of the confusion that prevails on this 
subject, it may be noted that many European writers, especially 
the Russian, perhaps misled by the above genealogy of Tatar 
and Moghul, confine the name of Tatar to the Tarki race; 
though there can be little doubt that originally and properly it 
belonged to one of the tribes of Mongols. 

The subject of the origin and changes of language has, of late 
years, excited much and curivus research, which the importance 


* One might be tempted to sup- assigned to them in the Shajrat, 
pose that the Kamari were the they appear rather to have been the 
Cimbri; but, from the habitation Kamans (Comani). 
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of the subject well merits. If the wide and early conquests of 
the Tartar nations be considered, it should seem that a better 
knowledge than we yet possess of the structure of the Mongol 
and Tirki tongues and of their influence on the languages of 
the south, as well as of the degree in which they have them- 
selves been modified by these languages, is a very essential part 
of the general inquiry. The Persian and Hindust&éni languages 
have, in particular, felt their influence; especially in terms of 
government and war. One can hardly say in how early times 
the influence of the Tarki on the Persian began. M. Quatre- 
mére has already done much to facilitate our acquaintance with 
the ancient Tarki tongue; and still more is expected from his 
learned labours in the same department. 

It may be here remarked that the Genealogical History of 
the Tarks by Abulghézi Behéder Khan of Khw4razm, is un- 
fortunately very imperfectly translated. We owe it to some 
Swedish officers of Charles XII., prisoners at Tobolzk, who 
purchased the original manuscript, had it translated into Rus- 
sian “et le traduisirent ensuite eux-mémes en diverses autres 
langues.” (Avertissement au Lecteur.) These languages were 
probably Swedish or French or German. A whole year, we 
are told, was required to reconcile the various translations. 
Having gone through this process, the only wonder is that 


- their meritorious labour is so distinct and intelligible as it is. 


It is said to be translated from the Moghul language, but is 
probably written in the Tarki of Khwdérazm. Abulghézi is 
made to say, “ The reason why I have written this book in the 
Moghul or Turki language, is that it is everywhere in use.” 
No Moghul or Tark would have confounded these two lan- 
guages; and the reason given, which in Khwdrazm is true of 
the Tarki, is not so of the Moghul. (Pt. 1. cv. f.) The 
names, as might have been expected, are more particularly cor- 
rupt.* 


* Since writing these remarks I Casan, in Russia (1825, folio), 
find that Count Nicolas de Roman- and that the work is in the Turki, 
zow has published the original at not the Mongol tongue. 
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(The following Lists of the Khans of the Moghuls and of the 
Amirs of Kashgar, which D’Herbelot and Deguignes were not able 
to procure, are chiefly extracted from the Tarikhe-Reshidi of Mirza 
Haider, who was himself descended from these princes, and who 
collected the materials for their history, which he wrote with much 
ability and research. ) 


KHANS OF MOGHULISTAN. 


Tsan-bugha Khan seems to have been called into Moghulistén 
from Mawerannaher, about a. H. 721, and to have reigned till 


A. H. 730. 
An interregnum. 


Toghlak-Taimur Khan, son of Isan-bugha, born about A. H. 
730, came to the throne about A. H. 748, died A. H. 764. 
Ilias Khw4ja Khan, his son, murdered by Kamreddin, 


A. H. 766. 


Usurpation of Amir Kamreddin. 


It was against him that 


the expeditions of Mir Taimur into the Jetteh country were 


directed, A. H. 768—794. 


Khizer Khwaja Khan, son of Toghlak-Taimur, raised to the 
throne in A. H. 791, before Kamreddin’s death. He reigned 
thirty years, and was succeeded by his son, 

Muhammed Khan, who was succeeded by his son, 

Shir Muhammed Khan, who was succeeded by his nephew, 
Sultan Weis Khan, the son of Shir-K4ili, the brother of Shir- 
Muhammed. Sultan Weis was killed, a. H. 832. 

On his death there was a division among the Moghuls, some 
adhering to Yinis Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Weis, others 


to Isan-bugha, the younger son. 


Yfinis Khan, who was ex- 
pelled a. H. 832, returned A. H. 
860, and regained the western 
part of Moghulistén. Hosti- 
lities were maintained between 
the Eastern and Western Mog- 
huls, till the death of his grand- 
nephew, Kepek Sultan, when 
he reigned without a rival. 

In the latter part of his life, 
the remoter tribes of the desert, 
displeased with his fondness 
for towns, separated from him, 


Isan-bugha Khan raised to 
the throne in A. H. 832, and 
through life supported by the 
Eastern Moghuls, died a. H. 
866: succeeded by his son, 

Dost Muhammed Khan, who 
ruled to the eastward; died 
A. H. 873. 


Kepek Sultan Ughlan, his 


son, ruled for a time, about 
Terfain, where he was mur- 


dered. 
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and acknowledged his second 
son, Sultan Ahmed, or [ldchi 
Khan, as their Khan— so that 
the empire was again severed 
in two in his lifetime; he died 
A. H. 892. 

Sultan Mahmiid Khan, Yu- 
nis’s eldest son, succeeded his 
father in Tashkend and the 
Western Tribes. He was de- 
feated by Sheibéni Khan, in 
A. H. 908, and lost Taéshkend 
and Seiram, and finally was 
put to death, a. H. 914. 


Sultan Ahmed Khan, ee 
cond son of Ytinis, governed 
the Eastern Moghuls, with 
Aksu, Terfén, &c. He was 
generally known as I[l&chi 
Khan, the slaughtering Khan. 
He was bent upon making 
himself absolute in the desert, 
and destroyed the chiefs, and 
lessened the power of many of 
the tribes. Defeated by Shei- 
bini Khan, a. H. 908; he died 
of grief, a. H. 909. 


The death of Sultan Ahmed Khan was followed by many 


civil wars and much anarchy in Moghulistén. His elder 
brother, Sultan Mahmdd, invaded his dominions from the west. 
Sultan Ahmed’s numerous sons contended with one another. 
Several tribes, and among others the Kirghiz, separated from 
the great body. The anarchy and civil wars lasted some 
years. The country was overrun by Ababeker of Kashghar, by 
the Kalimaéks and Kara Kaizéks. The whole tribes of Mog- 
hulistén never again united under one head. Two Khanships, 
however, and the confederation of the Kinghiz-Kaizdks, seem 
to have arisen out of the ruins of the Khanship of the Moghuls. 
Sultan Mansfér, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmed, established 
himself in AksG, Terfan, &c., and a new Khanship rose in 
KAshghar. 


Mansiar Khan, Tachi Khan’s 
eldest son, was acknowledged 
and ruled in Terfan, and the 
farthest East. He died, A. H. 
950; having reigned two years 
along with his father, and forty- 
one more by himéelf; he was 


succeeded by his son, 
Shah Khan. 


Meanwhile, in the Desert 


Sultan Said Khan, third son 
of Iléchi Khan, in Rejeb, 4.x. 
920, eleven years after his 
father’s death, seized Kashghar, 
and expelled Ababeker Mirza. 
He died, a. H. 939, Zilhajeh 
19; and was succeeded by his 
gon, 

Abdal-Rashid Khan, who 
died, A. H. 893; and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Abdal Kerim. 

of Moghulistén, the Kirghiz 


established themselves under Khans of their own; and in pro- 
cess of time formed a kind of federative junction with the 
Kaizak- Uzbeks, which has in some degree lasted to the present 
day, and has been called the “ Three Hordes of the Kirghiz.” 
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This union of the Old Kirghiz, who were Moghuls, with the sh 


Uzbek-Kaizék, who were Tiirks, aecounts for the difference of 
origin and language i in the present Kirghiz, which has puzzled 
modern i inquirers. See Description des Hordes des Kirghiz- 
Kaizdks par Alexis de Leochine. Paris, 1840; a curious and 
valuable work. 


AMiIRS OF KASHGHAR CONTEMPORARY WITH THE KHANS 
OF MOGHULISTAN. 


Amir Tuluk, Ulusbegi of the Moghul Khans, contemporary 
with Tsan-bugha Khan; succeeded b 

Amir Ydlaji (sometimes called Bolaji) his brother; raised 
Toghlak-Taimur to the throne; succeeded by his son, 

Amir Khodéidéd, who reigned about ninety years, in K&shgar. 

He succeeded his father, probably soon after A. H. 748. 

In his time Amir Kamreddin, his uncle, usurped the 
Khanship of the Moghuls; and it would seem for a period, 
the greater part of the K4shghar territory. The chronology 
of Mir Khodéidéd’s life is very uncertain. He was succeeded 
by 

Mir Syed Ali, grandson of Khodéidéd by his son Amir Syed 
Ahmed. He reigned about twenty-four years, A. H. 838—861, 
and was succeeded by his sons, 

S4niz Mirza, in Yaérkend, who Muhammed Haider Mirza in 
expelled his brother from K&shgar, expelled by his 
Kashghar, and reigned seven brother. 
years, died A. H. 868. 

Muhammed Haider Mirza, on his brother's death, succeeded. 
He is said to have reigned six years, with imperfect, and 
eighteen years with full authority. In a.H. 885, he was 
expelled by his nephew and stepson Ababeker. 

Ababeker Mirza, son of Sdniz, reigned in all forty-eight years. 

The years of his reign are probably reckoned from the date 
of his taking possession of Yarkend, about a. H. 873. He 
was finally defeated and expelled by Sultan Said Khan, the 
third son of Sultan Ahmed Khan (L4chi Khan), who changed 
the dynasty. See Khans of Moghuls. Ababeker, one of 
the most cruel and odious tyrants recorded in history, died 
A. H. 820. 
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APPENDIX C. (p. 67.) 


KHANS OF THE CHAGHATAI WHO REIGNED IN MA 
WERANNAHER, FROM THE TIME OF KAZAN KHAN. 


K4zén Khan was slain a. 8. 747, in a revolt headed by Mir 
Kazaghan. 

D&nishmend-cheh Khan, who was of the race of Okt&i Khan, 
was raised to the throne, but put to death a. H. 749. 

Baién-kuli Khan, of the race of Chaghat4i, raised by Kazaghan, 
murdered by that chieftain’s son, Mir Abdalla. 

Taimur-shah Khan, a descendant of Chaghatdi, raised by Mir 
Abdalla, slain in battle. 

Adel Khan, of the same race, set up in Badakhshfn, and after- 
wards murdered. 

Toghlak-Taimur Khan }) invaded Méwerannaher from Moghul- 

and istan, and overran it from A. H. 761 

Elias Khwaja Khan to 766. 

To restore internal order, the Amirs of the country elected as 
Grand-Khan, 

Kébul-shah Khan, of the race of Chaghatéi, put to death 
A. H. 771. 

Syurghatmish Khan, of the race of Oktai, raised by Mir 
Taimur, succeeded by his son, 

Sultan Mahméd Khan, who took Bajazet. 

Tuman Kutluk Ughlan, probably his son, appears to have suc- 
ceeded him. 


APPENDIX D. (p. 441.) 


AMOUNT OF BABER’S REVENUES. 


Baber, in the account which he gives of Hindustan, after the 
battle of Panipat, observes: ‘“‘ The countries from Bhira to 
Behaér, which are now under my dominion, yield a revenue of 
fifty-two krors, as will appear from the particular and detailed 
statement. Of this amount, Perganas to the value of eight or 


AMOUNT OF BABER’S REVENUES. 


nine krora, are in the possession of some Rais and Rajas, who 
from old times have been submissive, and have received these 
Perganas for the purpose of confirming them in their obedience.” 
—Memoirs, p. 334. 

In none of the copies of the Memoirs which I possessed, 
while translating this portion of them, was this statement (cor- 
rectly ?) given; but, in a manuscript translation or paraphrase 
of parts of Baber’s Commentaries, now in my possession, I find 
this defect supplied. I subjoin the statement as there con- 
tained. 


Tankas. 
1. The Sirkar on the other side of the Satlej, ae 
Lahir, Sialkét, Dibalpar, &c. - 36,315,989 
2. Sirhend and its dependencies - - - 12,931,985 
3. Hissir-Firhiza = - 13,075,104 
4. The capital (Dir-ul-Mulk) Delhi, in the (Midin) 
Doab - 36,950,254 
5. Mewat (not included in Iskandar Revenue-Roll 
(der mian panera) - - - - 16,981,000 
6. Bidna - * - - 14,414,930 
7. Agra - - - - - - 2,976,919 
8. Miin e Vil’et - - - - - 29,119,000 
9. Gualiar - & - - - 22,357,450 
10. Kalpi, Sehindeh @) &e. - - - - 42,855,950 
11. Kanauj - - - - - 13,063,358 
12. Sambala - - - = - 13,844,000 
13. Laknau and Baksar Reuzer ?) - - 13,982,433 
14, Khairabid - ° - 1,265,000 
15. Oud and Behriich - - - - 11,721,369 
16. Juanpir - - - - - 40,088,333 
17. Karra and Ménikpir - - - - 16,327,280 
18. Behar - - - - - 40,560,000 
19. Sirwar - - - - - - 15,517,5064 
20. Sarin - - - - - ~- 11,018,679 
21. Chiparan - - - - - - 19,086,609 
22. Gondleh - - - - 4,330,300 
23. Tirhit. Tribute (Khidmatina) of the Tirhiti 
Raja 250,000 silver Tankas (tankeh-nikreh) 
ad 2,750,000 black (or copper) tankas (tankeh- 
siah). 
24. Rantanbér from Bol, Milarneh, and spate ( Q) - 2,000,009 
25. Nagér - 13,000,000 
26. Raja Bikermajit from Rantbor. 
27. Raja Kalinjeri. 
28. Raja Barsang-deo. 
29. Raja Bikam-deo, 
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Tankas. 


30. Raja Bikam-chand. 
The amount of these sums, some of which are pro- 
bably erroneous, -would give - . - 443,783,4573 


If the tankas of account are black tankas, add for 
Tirhit - - - - - 2,750,000 





446,533,4574 
Besides 250,000 silver tankas of Tirhit Khidma- 
tana, and the tribute of the various Rajas left 
blank. 


The revenues of Agra, and perhaps of Khairabad, seem to be 
stated low, perhaps by a clerical error. The chief revenue of 
Delhi was perhaps derived from possessions in the Do&b. I know 
not if Midén-e-Vildet, is to be understood of any province in the 
Doéb. Lakn&éu and Baksir are classed together. The latter 
is unknown to me (Buxar?). MewaAit is said not to have been in- 
cluded in Iskander (keh der mian e Iskander dakhil nabudeh), by 
which I understand Sultan Sekander Lodi’s revenue-roll. 

The amount of the revenue given is nearly forty-five krors ; 
the rest, amounting to about seven krors more, was probably 
made up of tribute. | 

The amount of this revenue, of fifty-two krors, if considered 
as represented in single dams, according to the mode of compu- 
tation in Akber’s reign, would be 1,300,0002; if in double 
dams, according to the calculation of Ferishta, 2,600,0002 ; if 
we adopted the mode of reckoning suggested by the facts stated 
by Mirza Haider, it would be 4,212,000; while, if we take 
the tanga at 7id., which is somewhat below the lowest rate it 
reached in the reign of Sultan Muhammed Toghlak, the amount 
would be 16,250,000/ ; but, if at its full and proper value of 
a rupee, 52,000,000. Every thing considered, I should in- 
cline to consider 4,212,000/.,, as the amount of B&ber’s nomi- 
nal revenue; a very large sum, when the working of the 
American mines had not yet produced its full effect. 

It is not easy to find any unobjectionable point of comparison. 
The statements of Akber’s revenue given in the translation of 
the Ayin Akberi, have not been generalised, and are far from 
being always distinct. 

In Catron’s Histoire de ’Empire du Mogol, Paria, 1715, 4to., 
vol. i. p. 264., a statement of the revenue of Hindustan, &c., in 
Aurengzeb’s time is given, probably from the papers of Manucci, 
the Venetian traveller, and said to be drawn from the Archives 
of the Empire. It amounts in all to 38.71.94.000 rs. (p. 266.). 
But the greater part consists of the provinces of Bengal, Malwa, 


BABER’S MONEY OF ACCOUNT. 


Gujrat, the Dekhan, &c.; so that the provinces acquired by 
Baber are but a small part. They are stated thus: — 





Rupees. 
Delhi, 8 sirkars, 220 perganas - - 1.25.50.000 
Agra, 14 ,, 278 SC, - - 2.22.03.550 
Lahér, 5 ,, 3l4 se, - - 2.35.05.000 
Behar, 8 __,, O45, : - 1.21.50.000 
Tilavis and dependencies - - - -  177.38.000 

7.81.46.550 


The revenue of the Old Provinces is therefore only seven 
krors, eighty-one laks, forty-six thousand five hundred and fifty 
rupees, or 7,814,6552 sterling. Catron adds, that the other 
taxes and duties equal or exceed the land-revenue. This does 
not make the amount of Baber’s revenue improbable. 


APPENDIX E. (p. 411.) 


BABER’S MONEY OF ACCOUNT. 


It is by no means easy to ascertain the intrinsic value of the 
coins and monies of account used at different periods of history. 
The usual tendency in all countries, except under very en- 
lightened governments, is for the value of the current coin to 
become less and less; partly by waste from ordinary tear and 
wear, but chiefly from repeated debasements in the coin itself, 
from ill-judged financial operations affecting the mint, and di- 
minishing the intrinsic value, but preserving the denomination 
of the currency. 

Mr. Elphinstone observes, that the earlier Musulman princes 
used the din&r and the dirhim like the khalifs; that these coins 
were succeeded in India by tankas, divided into jitals or dams, 
equal to about the peise; and that Shir Shah changed the name 
of tanka to that of rupeia, or rupee, which was adopted by 
Akber in his coinage. (Hist. of India, vol. ii. p. 244.) 

The state of the circulating medium at the period when 
B&ber entered India is not very distinctly known. Bdber does 
not in general mention the denomination of Indian coin by 
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Arrennix which he reckons, that being sufficiently fixed and known by 


universal use. In converting his sums into English money, in 
the notes to the translation of his Memoirs, I fear that I may 
have estimated them too low, having assumed that the Treasury 
Accounts were kept in dams, forty to the rupee. The tanka 
was the current coin in his time. 

The silver tanka, in the reign of Sultan Aléeddin Khilji, was 
a tola in weight, and was equal to fifty jitals or peisas. (Briggs’s 
Ferishta, vol. i. p. 360.) It was probably very nearly equal to 
Akber’s rupee, or about two shillings. 

In the prodigal reign of Sultan Muhammed Toghlak Shah, 
the coin was so much debased that the tanka was exchanged 
for only sixteen peisas (Ibid. p. 410.); less than a third of the 
proper standard, or about 7d. sterling, if we compute by jitals. 

Ferishta, in relating the circumstances mentioned in the text, 
states that Baber gave Humayun a donation of 350,000 rupees. 

Ferishta, vol. i. p. 48.) Now, the sum issued from the 

reasury being 70 laks or 7,000,000 of some coin or denomin- 
ation of money, this would make Bdber’s money of account 
equal to 2 dams only, or a double dam, supposing Ferishta to 
reckon by the Akberi rupee of 40 dams, as seems probable. 
The value of the donation to Himdyun would thus be about 
35,0001. sterling. 

The Khol&set-ul-Akbar (f. 246.) makes the same donation 
seven Inks of Sekanderi tankas. The value of the Sekanderi 
rupee I do not know, but if Ferishta’s reckoning of 3} laks of 
rupees be correct, this would make the Sekanderi tanka equal 
to half a rupee, and to ten pieces of the money used in account, 
or double dams. : 

Mirza Haider tells us (Tar. Reshidi, f. 365.) that his allow- 
ances, in the high situation which he filled at LahGr, were at 
first 15 laks, but were afterwards increased to 50 laks; and 


—— adds, that one lak of Hindustan is equal to 20,000 shahrukhis. 


This was in Humfyun’s reign, when K4mr4n retook Kandahar, 
in A.H. 944. Now, at this rate, each shahrukhi is exactly 
equal to five pieces of the money of account of the time. _ 
What was the value of the shahrukhi? It was a coin, the 
value of which probably remained uniform, as it is not likely 
that there were new coinages of it. Abulfazl tells us, that 
8 laks of shahrukhis were equivalent to 1 kror, 28 laks of dams; 
that. 8 shahrukhis represented 128 dams, and 1 shahrukhi 


~ 16 dams. 


Thus we have the shahrukhi represented by Mirza Haider as 
equal to five pieces of the money of account, and by Abulfazl 
as equal to sixteen pieces of that money; and the shahrukhi 
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being the same, the money of account in Baber’s time is rather Arrennix 
E. 


more than three times more valuable than in Akber’s. 

Now, if the rupee of Akber be taken at 2s., and the shah- 
rukhi be considered as equal to 16 dams of Akber, or rather 
better than 94d., say 93d., the lak of HumAdyun (or 20,000 
shabrukhis) would be equal to nearly 8102. sterling, and Baber’s 
lak was probably the same. 

One difficulty occurs, that, in several instances in Baber’s 
Memoirs, payments are expressly stated to be made in tankas; 
and, in a Persian translation or paraphrase in my possession of 
a part of Baber’s Commentaries, by I know not what author, 
but evidently old, all the large payments, and that now in 
question among the rest, are expressed as made in tankas, 
f. 67. v.* 

If we take the value of the tanka, when B4ber entered 
India, at that of the adulterated tanka of Toghlak Shah, or 
7id., perhaps the lowest known in India, the lak would be 
31252; and the donation to Huméyun of 70 laks would amount 
to 218,7502. which seems too high. 

In the statement of the revenue of Hindustén contained in 
the same translation, and given p. 409. in the article of Tirhdat, 
there is stated to be paid of khidmaténa (tribute) by the Raja 
2 laks and 50,000 tanke nukreh (silver tankas), and 27 laks 
50,000 tanke sidéh, (black or copper tankas). There would 
seem, therefore, to have been both silver and copper tankas. 
May not these black tankas have corresponded to the dams in 
which the treasury accounts were afterwards kept; or, perhaps, 
with the farther difference of the substitution of 40 dams for 50 
jitals? 

On the whole, if we suppose that in Baber’s time the money 
of account was at 40 dams to the rupee, the lak would be of 
the value of 250%. sterling; if we take Ferishta’s reckoning of 
double dams, it would be worth 500/.; and, if we follow the 
reckoning of Mirza Haider, as above deduced, something near 
8101. We evidently cannot adopt even the most depreciated 
tanka of Toghlak-shah, which would make it about 31252.; and, 
still less, the lak of rupees which succeeded tankas, and would 
bring it to 10,0002 sterling. I confess, I incline most to the 
lak of Mirza Haider, as being deduced from data given by a 
contemporary. The question, however, deserves to be decided 
on surer principles, and may perhaps be settled satisfactorily by 
an examination of some collection of older Indian coins. 


* A present of seventy thousand Khan’s ambassador. Baber’s Mem. 
tangs or tankas is made to Kuchum pp. 399. 
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AprenpDdix 





BABER’S MONEY OF ACCOUNT: 


It may be added, that the word tanka or tanga is of Chagha- 
t4i Tarki origin, being derived from tang, which in that lan- 
guage means white; having the same origin as the asper (from 
aspros, white) of the modern Greeks, the Ak-chia of the Os- 
manli Turks, the Tdtari of the Mingrelians, and many other 
monies, all originally signifying white. (Josafa Barbaro in 
Ramusio, vol. ii. p. 96.) The Tengi of Khwdérazm would ap- 
pear to have been worth the fourth of a crown. (Astley’s Voy- 
ages, vol. iv. p. 484.) At the present day in Persia, the tanga 
“erty be worth only 6d. (J. B. Fraser’s Travels in Persia, 
p- 81. 
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Ababeker, of KAshghar, 56. His con- 
quest of Késhghar, 57. Defeats Yianis 
Khan, 57. Invades Ferghdna, 90. 
Concludes a peace, and retires, 90. 
Seizes part of Badakhshan, 287. Be- 
sieges Andejan, $17. Defeated by 
Sultan Said, 318. Expelled from 
Kashghar, 332. 

Ab-burden, B&éber's description of, 164. 
He cuts verses on the rock at, 164. 
Abdal Ali Terkhén (Mir), of Bokhara, 

protects Sheibani, 134. His death, 137. 

Abdal-aziz ( Mir), appointed by Baber to 
Lahur, 420. Defeated by the Raj- 
pits, 465. His part in the battle of 
Kanwa, 470. 

Abdal-aziz Sultan, son of Obeid Khan, 
left in charge of Asterabdd, 489. 
Defeats the Persians near Bostém, 
489. 

Abdal Fitaéh, son of Mir Fazil, his 
command in Sind, 384. His death, 
384. 

Abdal-Kadis (Amir), slays Sheikh Je- 
mAl-ed-din, 55. Releases Yinis Khan, 
55. 

Abdal-riz4k Mirza, son of Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, king of Kabul, 210. Ex- 
pelled by Mokim Arghin, 210. 216. 
Attempts to regain his kingdom, 216. 
Submits to Baber, 223. Joins Baber 
on his expedition to Kandahar, 277. 
Left by Baber in Kabul, 280. Re- 
ceives Nangenhér, 282. Plan to re- 
store him to the throne of Kabul, 
284. Put to death, 286. 

Abel Remusat, M., notice of his *‘ Re- 
cherches sur les Langues Tartares,” 
533. 

Abu Ali Hasan, ibn Ali, ibn Sina, the 
Avicenna of the West, 83, note. 

Abul Baka (Mir), his remark on Hu- 
mayun’'s illness, 513. 

Abul-fazl, his account of the battle at 


Kul-méalek, 323. His account of the 
intrigue in favour of Mehdi Khwaja, 
515. 

Abulghézi Bebdder Khan, prince of 
Khwairazm, his Genealogical History 
in Turki, 81. 536, 

Abulkhair Khan, Khan of the Uzbeks, 
29. His vigorous reign, 29. Places 
Abusaid Mirza on the throne of Sa- 
markand, 29. Marries a daughter of 
Ulugh Beg Mirza, 29. Offends his 
chieftains, 29. Is defeated by the 
Kalimaks, 30, note. Is defeated by 
the chiefs of Kipchak, and slain, 30. 

Abul Makdram ( Khwaja), visits Baber, 
114. His confidant, 167. 169. Is 
put to death by Sheibani, 186. 

Abusaid Mirza, Sultan of Samarkand, 
47. Defeats Isanbugha, 47. Resides 
at Herat, 48. Sets up Yunis Khan, 
49. His treaty with Yanis Khan, 50. 
Bestows on him the territory of Ma- 
sikhi, 52. His disastrous expedition 
into Irak, 53. 74. His death, 53. 74. 

Adinapdr (now Jel4labad), Baber ar- 
rives at, 223, Baber halts there, 28). 

Afghans (the), their original seat, 219. 

- Their predatory habits near Kabul, 
280. Dispersed by Baber, 281. The 
Mehmend tribe defeated by Baber, 
284. The Yusef-z4is make a conven- 
tion with Baber, 388. Baber’s pe- 
riodical inroads, $38, 339, note. Their 
power at Delhi under the Lodis, 
406, Their chiefs resolve todivide the 
empire, 407. Their union in the Pen- 
jab, 424. Defeated by Chin-Taimur, 
433. Defeated under Sultan Ibrdhim 
at Panipat, 437. Their apprehensions 
from Béber’s conquest, 443. Driven 
by Humayun to Bengal, under Nasir 
Khan, 450. Their confederacy in the 
West, 451. Their success inthe Do&b, 
469. Defeated with the Rajpits at 
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Kanwa, 473. Their revolt in the East, 
485. Engaged by Baber on the 


220. Driven out of Lamghén, 207° 
Acknowledge Baber’s authority, 239. 


Ganges, 486. Their retreat, 487. | Ais-doulat Begum, grandmother of 


Pursued and defeated by Chin- 
Taimur, 487. 

Agha Rustam Roz-efzun, prince of 
Mazenderan, anecdote of, 304. 

Agra occupied by Baber, 437, He 


Béber, 51. Her lineage and character, 
51, note. Instance of her spirited 
conduct, 55. Heads a party against 
Hasan Yakiéb, 91. Notice of her 
daughters, 248, 


builds a palace there, 451. Aisha Sultan Begum, her marriage with 


Ahmed, the bek4walor taster, his attempt 


Baber, 128. 526, note. 


to poison Baber, 455. Is putto death, | Ak-Orda (the White Horde), 26. 
456. Ak-Sakals (Greybeards), 11. 
Ahmed (or Muhammed) ben Kothair, | Akhsi (or Akhsikat), district and fort 


Al-Ferghani, a celebrated astrono- 
mer, 83. note. 

Ahmed Kasim, nephew of Khosrou 
Shah, 202. Driven from his go- 
vernment of Kahmerd, 214. Is slain, 
227. 

Ahmed Kasim Kohbur (Mir), confiden- 
tial officer of Baber, 247. Defends 
Kabul, 250. Appointed to TAsh- 


of, besieged by Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
89. Siege abandoned, 90. Demanded 
from Baber by Sultan Mahmid Khan, 
and by Jeh4ngir, 107. Surrendered 
to Ibréhbim Saru, 117. The citadel 
defended by Uzun Hassan, 117. Sur- 
rendered to B&ber, 118. Attacked 
by the “elder” and “younger” khans, 
170. Ba&ber received there, 174. 


kend, 319. Driven out by the Uz- | Aksu, battle of, 52. 
beks, 330. Rebels against Baber, 335. | Al4-ed-din (Sultan) of Bengal, his con- 


Defeated, 335. 
Ahmed Kerawal (Sultan), joins Baber, 


vention with Sultan Sekander of 
Delhi, 406. 


122. Alf-ed-din Lodi (Sultan), or Alim 


Ahmed Khan (Sultan), “the younger 
Khan,” son of YGnis Khan, secedes 
from his father, 61. Becomes Khan 
of Moghulistin, 63. His character, 
65. Defeats the Kalimaks, 66. Sur- 
named “Ilachi Khan,” 66. His ener- 
getic reign, 66. Proceeds to meet 
his brother Sultan Mahmiid Khan, 
168. His meeting with Baber, 168. 
And with his brother, 169. Taken 
prisoner by SheibAni, 184. Released, 
185. Returns to the Desert, 190. 
Dies, 190. 

Ahmed Khan, of Mehwit, holds Mebroli 
and Mewit, 405. 

Ahmed Khan Lodi, quells a revolt of 
Sultan Ibr&him’s nobles, 411. 

Ahmed Mirza (Sultan), son of Abusaid, 
Sultan of Samarkand and Bokhéra, 
53. 74. His quarrels with bis brother 
Umersheikh, 58. Peace between them 
dictated by Nasfreddin Obeidulla, 
62. Defeated by Sultan Mahmid 
Khan, 63. 186. Invades Ferghdna, 


Khan, son of Sultan Behlil, de 
prived of Rabéri, 423. Receives 
Et4wa, 428. Aspires to the throne 
of Delhi, 412. Flies to B&ber, and 
solicits his aid, 412. 418. Receives 
Dibélptr, 420. Defeated by Doulat 
Khan, 421. Flies to Kabul, 421. 
His relationship to Sultan Ibréhim 
Lodj, 421, note. Engages Béber in 
an expedition to reduce Delhi, 422. 
His treaty with Baber, 423. Hastens 
to Lahfir, 424. Joined by Doulat 
Khan, 424. Is acknowledged by 
Doulat Khan as his sovereign, 424. 
Marches to Delhi, 425. Defeated 
by Sultan Ibréhim, 426, Flies to the 
Dofb, 426. Retreats to the Penjab, 
427. Takes shelter in Kinkdteh, 430. 
Escapes, and joins Gh4zi Khan, 430. 
Flies to B&ber. who receives him 
with honour, 481. His future his- 
tory, 431. Confined in Kila-Zefer, 
431. Finds refuge at the Court of 
Behdder Shah of Gujr&t, 431. 


87. Makes peace with Baber, 89. | Alankdwa, ancestress of Chengiz Khan, 


Dies, 89. 
Ahmed Shah, left in charge of Chandéri, 


and of Taimur, 23. 69. Her mi- 
raculous conception, 23. 


484. Alat&égh mountains, separate Fergh4na 


Ahmed Sultan Scfi, commands the Per- 


from Kashgar and Tartary, 79. 


sian auxiliaries sent to Baber, 315. Alengiz Niiin, his compact with Dawa 


Ahmed Tambol (Sultan), See Tambol, 


Chichan, 71. 


Aimiaks (the), a tribe of Moghuls, 14. {| Al-Farabi, a philosopher, 83, nofe. 
Account of their origin, 221, note. | Ali (Amfir Sultan), brother of Z4lnén, 


They join Baber, 212. Their country, 


made governor of Sistan, 273. 
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Ali Dost Tagbai, governor of Andejan, 
109. Surrenders it to Jehangir, 110. 
Invites Baber to Marghinan, 115. 
Makes peace between Baber and Je- 
hangir, 125. Becomes Baber’s prime 
minister, 127. His character and con- 
duct, 127. His resignation, 132. 

Ali Khalifa. See Nizdm-ed-din. 

Ali Khan Fermulli, joins Baber, 446. 

Ali Khan Istijlu, a commander of the 
Persian auxiliaries sent to Baber, 315. 

Ali Mirza (Sultan), son of Sultan 
Mahmid Miraa, retires from Ura- 
tippa, 94. Proclaimed King of 
Samarkand, 97. Made captive by 
Bayesanghar, and ordered to be 
blinded, 99. Escapes unhurt to Bo- 

. khdra, 99. Defeats his brother Bayes- 
anghar 99. Invades Samarkand, 100. 
His alliance with Baber, 100. Re- 

_ tains Samarkand, Bokhéra, and the 
neighbouring districts, 105. Kept 
in restraint by his Terkhaén nobles, 
128. Calls in Sheibani, 140, Is put 
to death, 141. 

Ali Shir Niwai (Mir or Amir), a dis- 
tinguished Tarki noble and poet, 81. 
Placed in charge of Herat, 270. 
Makes peace between Sultan Husein 
and his son, 271. His determined 
defence of Herat, 272. 

Alim Khan. See Alé-ed-din Lodi. 

Alim Khan, of Kalpi, joins the con- 
federacy against Baber, 442. Deserts 
Baber, 469. 

Alim Khan, of Tehenger, offers to pro- 
cure the surrender of Bidna, 452. 

Altamgha (the) of Tumana Khan, 70, 

Alur, or Alwer, capital of Mewét, built 
and fortified by Hasan Khan, 475, 

Amrani ( Amir), brother of the Khankar, 
slain, 399. 

Andej&n, district and fort of, capital of 
Ferghana, 80. Taken by Isanbugha 
Khan.48. Béber acknowledged there, 
86. Besieged by Jeh4ngir, 109. Its 
surrender, 110. Besieged by the 
“elder” and “ younger” khans, 174. 
Siege abandoned, %75. Invaded by 
Sheib4ni, 187. And taken, 189. Be- 
stowed on Jani Beg, 189. 309. The 
Uzbeks driven out, $11. Given to 
Sultan Said Khan, 312. Besieged 
by Ababeker, 317. Threatened by 
the Uzbeks, 330. 

Andekhdd, taken by Sheibéni, 258. 

Angora, battle of, 68. 

Ansaris ( the), a race descended from, 
govern Sind, 358. 

Anwar, or Alwer, son of Baber, dies, 
512. 525. 
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Architeeture, Béber’s fondness for, 520. 
His excavations at Biserlureh, 520, 
note, 

Arghins (the), derive descent from a son 
of Chengis, 262. See Zdlnén, Shah 
Shuj4a, Mubammed Mokim, Shah 
Hasan. 

Arghan Khan, 25. 

Arkhién, fortress of, Taémbol retires to 
it, 125. 

Artillery used by Baber, at Panipat, 
436., al Kanwa, 470., at Kanauj, 486. 

Asfendek, castle of, Baber’s residence 
there, 146. 

Asfera, range of hills separating Fer- 
ghana from Karatigin, 79, 

Asfera, district of Ferghana, 80. Fort 
of, suprised by Ibra4him Saru, and re- 
taken by Baber, 92. 

Askeri Mirza, son of B&ber, 525. His 
command in the East, 494, 495. Joins 
Baber in Bengal, 503-505. 

Asterabdd, taken by the Uzbeks, 489. 
Abandoned and retaken, 489. Com- 
mitted to Renish Behdder, 489. 

Astrakhan, the Khanship of, formed, 27. 

Astronomical tables of Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, 72. 105. 

Attok, B&ber crosses the Indus above, 
413. 

Avicenna of the West, 83, note. 

Ayub Begchik (Mir), conspires against 
B&ber, $27. 

Azerbéijan, conquered by Shah Isméel, 
of Persia, 6. 

Azim Huméydn_ Sirwéni, besieges 
Gwaliar, 409. Joins Jil4l Khan, 409. 
Deserts him, 409. Meaning of his 
name, 450, note. 


Baba Ahmed, son of Mir FAzil, sent to 
oppose the Baliches, 382, Defeats 
them, 384. Is slain, 384, 

Baba Bishagheri (Malla),247. Defends 
the fort of K4bul, 250. Joins the 
rebellion against Baber, 335. Deserts 
Humédyun, 458. Invades Baber’s 
northern dominions, 458. 

Baba Seirimi, his pursuit of Baber, 
178. 

Béba Sheikh, his desertion to the Uz- 
beks, 458. Invades BAaber’s northern 
dominions, 458. Slain by Mir Hameh, 
459. 

Baba Sultan, grandson of the younger 
Khan, with Baber at Kabul, 256. 
Baban Jilwéni (Malek) joins Alim 
Khan, 425. Seeks shelter in the 
Dodb, 427. Joins Baber, 432. With- 
draws from him, 447, Besieges Sam- 
bhal, 447. Routed, 448. Occupies 
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Laknéu, 477. Abandons it, 477. 
Is joined by Sheikh Bayezid, 485. 
Driven to Bandélkand, 506. 


Baber, Zehfr-ed-din Muhammed, son 


of Umersheikh Mirza, his birth and 
parentage, 78. Interpretation of his 
name, 79, note. His father’s death, 
85. His accession, 86. His territory 
invaded by his uncle Sultan Ahmed, 
87. Andejan threatened, 87. Failure 
of the expedition, 88. Pacification, 
89. Invasion of Sultan Mahmdd, 89, 
And of Ababeker, 90. His enemies 
expelled, 91. Hasan Y4kdb, his pro- 
tector, conspires against him, 91. 
Baber recovers the fort of Asfera, 92. 
And Khojend, 93. Visits Sultan 
Mahmdd, 93. Plunders the Jagrak 
tribe, 93. Invades Uratippa, 94. Ac- 
cepts the services of the Uzbek and 
Moghul chiefs, 95. Determines to 
attack Samarkand, 99. His alliance 
with Sultan Ali Mirza, 100. Their 
interview in the river Kohik, 100. 
Deserted by his Uzbeks, 100. Block. 
ades Samarkand, 101. Operations of 
the siege, 102, He huts his army, 
108. Marches out to face Sheib4ni, 
103. Oceupies Samarkand, 105. Dis- 
content of his troops, 106. Their de- 
_sertion, 107. His bother Jehdngir 
claims from him Andejan and Akhsi, 
107. His illness at Samarkand, 110, 
He abandons Samarkand, 110. His 
expedition to Andejdn, 110, Its 
failure, 110. His distress, 111. Ap- 
plies for succour to his uncle Sultan 
Mahmdd, 111. Who fails him, 112. 
Proceeds to Khojend, 112. His un- 
successful attempt to regain Samar- 
kand, 113. He visits Sultan Mahmidd, 
113. Captures the fort of Nasukh, 
and returns to Khojend, 118. Re- 
moves to Bishégher, 114. Driven out 
by Sultan Ali, 114. Goes to the 
Il4ks, 114. His interview with 
Khwi4ja Abul Makfdram, 114. In- 
vited to Marghinén, 115. His entry 
into the city, 116. Besieged by Je- 
hangir's party, 116. Recovers An- 
 dején, 118. Takes Akhsi, 118. His 
imprudence, 119. Revolt of the 
Moghuls, 120. They defeat his army 
under K4sim Beg, 120. His defence 
of Andején, 121. Marches to Ush, 
121. Joined by Sultan Ahmed Ke- 
rawal,122. Defeats Tambol at Khu- 
b4n, 123. Winter campaign at Sué- 
rési, 123. Returns to Andejaén, 123. 
His campaign of Kasén, 124. He 
makes peace with Jehéngir and Tam- 
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bol, 126. Returns to Andejém, 126- 
Kept in restraint by his minister Ali 
Dost Taghdi, 127. Marries Aisha 
Sult4n Begum, 128. Engages the 
services of Muhammed Mazid Ter- 
khdn, 129, Marches against Samar- 
kand, 129. Encamps at Yuret-khaa, 
131. Intrigues with Khwaja Yabia, 
182, Fails in his attempt to seize the 
city, 132. Flies towards Kesh on 
Shetbani's approach, 14}. Crosses the 
hills with difficulty to Kén, 148. Ap- 
proaches Samarkand, 144. Fails to 
surprise Robét- Khwaja, 144. Joined 
by Kamber Ali, 144. Fails in his 
attempt to surprise Samarkand, 145. 
His state of mind, 146. Succeeds in 
a second attempt, 147. Reeeives the 
submission of the surrounding pro- 
vinces, 149. His difficulties, 150. 
Engages Sheibfni on the Kohik, 151. 
Is defeated, 152. Defends Samar- 
kand, 153. Capitulates, after a siege 
of five months, 157. His account of 
his flight from Samarkand, 158. Pro- 
ceeds to Uratippa, 159. His residence 
at Dekhat, 160. Comparison between 
him and Henri Quatre, 162. Sends 
presents to Jehfngir and Tambol, 162. 
His grief on the death of Nevian Go- 
kultésh, 168. His residence at Ma- 
sikhi, 164. His verses cut on the 
rock at Ab-burden, 164. Visited by 
the poet Milla Hajési, 164. Visits 
his uncle at Tashkend, 165. Com- 
poses his first ode, 166. His life at 
Tashkend, 166. Schemes for the 
future, 167, Meets his uncle “ the 
younger Khan,” 168. Surprises and 
takes Ush, 171. Advances to An- 
dejan, 171. Is surprised by Tambol, 
172. His wound, and narrow escape, 
172. He joins the Khans, 173. Is 
received into Akhsi, 174. Driven 
from Akhsi, 177. His flight, 177. 
He is overtaken, 179. Escapes, and 
joins the Khans, 183. His flight on 
their defeat, 184. He wanders as a 
fugitive in Andejan, 189. Sets out 
for Khorasén, 190, Enters the Hissér 
territory, 194. His motley band of 
attendants, 195. He crosses the Amu, 
202. Is joined by Baki Cheghanidni, 
202. And by many of Khosrou's 
dependents, 203. 207. Receives Khbos- 
rou’s submission, 208. Sets out for 
K4bul, 211. First sees the star Soheil 
(Canopus), 211. Routs and takes 
prisoner Shirkeh Arghén, 211. Is 
joined by other tribes, whom he re- 
duces to order, 212. Encamps near 
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." Kébul, 213, Joined by his family, 
213. Besieges Kabul, 214. Its sur- 
. vender, 216. His repression of pillage, 
217. Becomes King of Kabul and 
Ghazni, 217. His account of Kabul, 
217. Rewards his followers, 222. 
Submission of Abdal- Riz4k, 223. Ba- 
ber’s expedition to the Indus, 223, 
Arrives at Jelélab4d, 223. His sur- 
prise at the climate and appearance 
of the country, 223. Takes a plun- 
dering circuit, and returns to Kébul, 
224. Baki’s plot against him, 225. 
Invades Kandahér, 229. Takes Kelat, 
but abandons it, 229. Bdki’s intrigues 
and resignation, 230. Peace in Ka- 
bul, 233. Baber receives Muhammed 
Husein Doghlat, 287. Invited by 
Sultan Husein, 238. Sets out from 
K4bul, 239. Hears of the death of 
Sultan Husein, 239. Defeats a body 
of Uzbeks at Séf, 239. Acknow- 
- ledged by the Aim&ks, 239. Waited 
on by Jehdngir, 240. Reaches the 
Murghéb, 240. Royally entertained 
in Khordsén, 240. Visits Herat, 242. 
Returns to Kébul, 248. Reaches 
the Zirin Pass, 244. Danger from 
the severity of the cold, 245. Reaches 
. Yeke-Auleng, 246, Passes Bamidn, 

246. Plunders the Tiarkomén Ha- 
zaras, 246. Muhammed Husein Mirza 
placed in charge of K&bul, during his 
absence, 247. Report spread of B&- 
ber’s imprisonment in Khordsén, 248. 
Rebellion of Shah Begum and Mu- 
hammed Husein, 249, Baber hastens 
towards KA4bul, 250. Communicates 
with the garrison, 250. Surprises and 
disperses the rebels, 252. His cle- 
mency, 252. His reflections on the 
conduct of the rebels, 254-957. 
Takes from his chiefs a bond of alle- 
giance and fidelity, 258. Invited by 
ZGlnGn’s sons, 276. Marches to Kan- 
dahér, 276. Levies a contribution 
from an Indian caravan, 277. His 
aversion to plunder, 277, Defeats the 
Arghans at the battle of Kandahar, 
278. Takes thecity, 278. Divides the 
rich spoil among his followers, 278. 
Bestows Kandahér on Nasir Mirza, 
279. Alarmed at the power of Shei- 
bani, 279. Leaves K4bul, and marches 
for India, 280. Proceeds by Khurd- 
K4bul and Jagdalik, 280. Defeats the 
Afghdn robbers, 281. Halts before 
AdinapGr (now Jelaéléb4d), 281, Re- 
turns to K4bul, 282. Assumes the 
title of “ Padshah,” 282. Conspiracy 
of his Moghuls, 283. His valour, 285. 
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Quells the revolt, 286, His reception 
of Haider Mirza, 291. His amiable 
character described by Haider Mirza, 
and by Sultan Said, 294. Receives 
intelligence of the battle of Merv, 306. 
Anecdote of his kindness to Haider 
Mirza, 306, note. Marches to Kunduz, 
306. Receivesan embassy from Shab 
Ismael, of Persia, 308. Sends an em 
bassy to the Shah, 309. ‘Treachery 
of Baber’s Moghuls, 311, His con- 
vention with Shah Ismael, 312. In- 
vades Hissér, 312. Retreats before 
the Uzbeks, 312. Totally defeats the 
Uzbeks, 314. Joined by Persian 
auxiliaries, $15, Takes Bokhara and 
Samarkand, 315. Received trium- 
phally at Samarkand, 316. Pro- 
claimed King, 316. Dismisses his 
Persian auxiliaries, 316. Recovers 
Mawerannaher, 318. Extent of his 
dominions, 319, Adopts the Persian 
dress and cap,319. Offends the Sunnis 
of Maweraouaher, 320. Decline of 
his popularity, 321. Invaded by the 
Uzbeks, 322. Defeated by them at 
Kal-malek, 322. Abandons Samar- 
kand, 322. Defends Hiss4r, 323. 
Joined by Amir Nijm Sdni, minister 
of Shah Ismael, 323. Takes Khogar, 
$24. Sacks Karshi, 324, Totally 
defeated by the Uzbeks at Ghazh- 
dewén, 325. Flies to Hissdér, 325. 
Attacked by his rebel Moghuls, 327. 
Escapes with difficulty into the fort 
of Hissér, 327. Retires to Kunduz, 
328. Returns to Kabul, 329. Aban- 
dons all hope of regaining his native 
country, 332. Quells a rebellion of 
the Moghuls, 335. Subdues the hill 
tribes, 336. Takes Bajour, 337. Puts 
the male inhabitants to the sword, 
337. Bestows the government on 
KhwaAja Kildn, 338. Plunders Penj- 
kora, 338, Marries a daughter of 
Malek-shah MansGr, 338. His con- 
vention with the Yusef-z4is, 338. 
His forays into the country around 
Kabul, 339, note. Appoints his son 
Huméyun to Badakhshan, 341. His 
projected invasions of Kandahér and 
Hindustan, $341. Plans the conquest 
of Kandahar, 352, Attacked with 
illness on the march, 352. Makes 
peace, 353. Returns to Kabul, 353. 
Kindly receives Shah Hasan Arghfin, 
354. Invades the Penjab, 354. Be- 
sieges Kandahér, 355. Surrender of 
the country to him, 355. Occupies 
Multan, 398, Extent of his do- 
minions at the period of his inyasjion 
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of India, 401. Invited to India by 
Alé-ed-din, 419, His first invasion 
Crosses the Indus 
above Attoek, and enters the Penjab, 
413. Occupies Bhira, 414. Returns 
through the Gadker country, 414. 
Loses Bhira, 415. Sends an embassy 
to Sultan Ibrahim, 415. His second 
invasion of India, 416. His third 
invasion, 416. Takes Sialkdét, 416. 
Returns to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Kandabér, 417. Again enters 
India, 418. Defeats the Lodis, and 
takes Lahir, 418. Storms Dibél- 
pur, 418. Joined by Doulat Khan and 
his sons, 418. Imprisons Doulat and 
Gb4zi Khan, 419, Liberates them, 
and assigns Sultanpdr to Doulat, 419. 
Advances to Sirhind, 420. Returns 
to Lahér and Kabul, 420. Parcels 
out the Penj4éb, 420. His treaty with 
Alé-ed-din Lodi, 428. Furnishes 
him with troops, 423. Determines 
to march against the Uzbeks, 424. 
Disengages himself from the affairs of 
Balkh and Kaébul,427. Leaves Kam- 
ran in charge of K&bul and Kandahar, 
427. His fifth invasion of India, 427. 
Joined by Huméyun and Khwaja 
Kilan, 427. Passes the Sind, 427. 
Reaches Si4lkét, 427. Hears of Ala- 
ed-diu’s defeat at Delhi, 428. Pursues 
Doulat and Gha&zi Khans, 428. Takes 
Milwat,429. Receives Doulat Khan’s 
submission, 429. Receives Ala-ed- 
din, 431.  Imprisons him, 4931. 
Reaches Ambala, 432. His cruelty, 
4382, Joined by Malek Baban, 432. 
Approaches Sultan Ibr&him’s camp, 
432. Prepares for battle, 483. Occu- 
pies Panipat, 434. Gains the battle 
of Panipat, 437, Reaches Delhi, 437. 
Proclaimed Emperor, 437. Proceeds 
to Agra, 437. His reflections on his 
conquest, 438, Divides the spoil, 440. 
Obtains the name of the Kalendar, 
440. Hostility of the people, 441. 
Combinations against him, 442. His 
difficulties, 443. Discontent of his 
army, 444. His address to his council, 
445. His prospects brighten, 446. 
Joined by various chiefs, 446. His 
operations in the field, 447. Sends 
Humayun in command against the 
Sherki confederates, 449. Builds a 
palace at Agra, 451. Recalls Hu- 
mayun, 451. Sends an expedition 
against Bidna, 451, Gains Bidfna and 
DhAalp4dr, 452, 453. Invited to Gua- 
liar, 453. Gualidr taken, 454. At- 
tempt on bis life, 455. Submission of 
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Multén, 456. Affair of Mir Hameh, 
458. Béber’s transactions with Rans 
Sénga, 462. Marches against him, 
463. His troops discouraged, 466. 
He renounces wine, 466. He remits 
the Temgha, 467. His address to his 
council, 468. He moves his camp, 
469. Again advances, 470. Gains a 
complete victory at Kanwa, 473. As- 
sumes the title of Ghaézi, 474. Re- 
duces Mewét, 475. Returns to Agrs, 
476. Recovers Chandwir and Rié- 
beri, 476. His success beyond the 
Ganges, 477. Distributes the pro- 
vinees, 477, Anecdote of his un- 
settled life,478. His campaign against 
Ch&ndéri, 478. He reaches Chandeéri, 
479. Alarming news from the East, 
481. His presence of mind, 482. 
Takes Chéndéri, 482. His campaigns 
on the Ganges, 485. Marches to the 
East, 485. Crosses the Ganges st 
Kanduj, 486. His artillery, 486. Re- 
treat of the enemy, 487. Baber takes 
Laknéu, 487. The army of the 
enemy dispersed, 487. Baber returns 
to Agra, 488, ; Acquires Rantambor, 
488. Increases the taxes, 488. Re- 
vives his views on Samarkand, 492. 
Sends a letter of advice to Humé4yun, 
492. Represses pillage at Balkb, 495. 
His desire to revisit his native coun- 
try, 493. Decline of his health, 494. 
Gives a grand feast to his nobles and 
ambassadors, 494. Resolves to march 
to the West, 495. Inroads of the 
Balaches, 495. Baber proceeds to 
DhilpGér, 496. Returns to Agra, 
497. Assumes command of the eastern 
army, 498. Supports the pretensions 
of Sultan Jelél-ed-din Sherki, 499. 
Occupies Behér, 500. Makes Mu- 
hammed Zemén Mirza governor of 
Behar, 500. Sends an envoy to Nasret 
Shah, 503. Is joined by Sultan J uneid 
Birlas, 503. Attacks and defeats the 
Bengal army, 504. Receives the sub- 
mission of the Afghans, 505. Makes 
peace with Bengal, 505. Expels Ba- 
ban and Bayezid, 506. Returns to 
Agra, 507. Decline of his health, 508. 
His perplexity respecting Badakhb- 
shan, 511. Appoints Suleim4n Mirza 
to that country, 511. Death of his 
son Alwer, 512. Dangerous illness 
of Huméyun, 518, Béber’s self-de- 
votion, 513. His dying advice, 516. 
His death, 517. His interment at 
Kabul, 517. His character and ac- 
complishments, 519—522. His fond- 
ness fur architecture and gardenisg, 
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520, His literary talent, 521. His 
commentaries, 522, His person, 525. 
His family, 525. His harem, 526, 
note. His dominions, 526, Their 
political state, 528. His taxes, 528. 
State of landed property, 529. Sources 
of his revenue, 530. Customs, 530. 
The Jezia, 530. Posthouses, 530. 
Men of letters, 530. 

Baber Kushkeh, appointed minister to 
Ald-ed-din at Dib&lpdr, 420. 

Badakhshén, invested by Kamber- Bi, 
226. Nasir Mirza made king, 228. 
Ravaged by the Uzbeks, 228. Nasir 
Mirza expelled, 229, Its troubled 
state, 286. Khan Mirza becomes king, 
288. Invaded by Sultan Said, 340. 
Given by Baber to his son Hum4yun 
on the death of Khan Mirza, $41. 
Deserted by Humdyun, 508. Alarm 
of the inhabitants, 509. Sultan Said 
called in, 509. Hindal assumes the 
government, 510. Suleiman Mirza 
made king, 511. 

Badi-ez-zemén ‘Mirza, son of Husein 
Mirza, attacks Kunduz, 96. 198. 
Retreats, 96. 198. Marches against 
Khosrou Shah, 198. Appointed to the 
government of Balkb, 198. Expelled 
from Balkh, 199. Hospitably re- 
ceived by Khosrou, 199. Joins 
Zalndin Beg Arghan in Zemin-déwer, 
199. 268. Marries a daughter of 
Zalnén, 269. Attempts to surprise 
the Khaék&n, 270. Invades Khoras4n, 
271. Makes peace, 271. Has Sistéa 
and Farrah assigned to him, 271. 
Again invades Khordsén, 27]. Peace 
concluded, 273. Receives Balkh with 
the title of Humdéyun Khakéni, 273. 
Appointed joint King of Khorésén, 
240, Conquered by Sheib4ni, 259. 
Flies to Persia, 260. Dies, 260. 

Baghban, plundered by the Arghans, 
353. Submits to Shah Beg, 364. 

Bajazet Ilderim, made prisoner at the 
battle of Angora, 68. 

Bajour, governed by an independent 
Sultan, $37. Taken by B4éber, 337. 
Given to Khwaja Kilén, 338. Taken 
by Baber, 413. 

Baki Cheghéniéni, brother of Khosrou 
Shah, defends Hissér, 95. 198. Joins 
Béber, 202. Advises him to send 
Jeh4ngir to Kborfsan, 209. His 
plot against Baber, 225. His ambi- 
tion and intrigues, 230, His resigna- 
tion, 231. Sets out for India, 23). 
Is put to death by Yar Husein, 
23). 

Baki Terkhén, defeated by Sheibéni 
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Khan, 182. “Takes possession of 
Khozar and Karshi, 149. 

Balance of Power, first idea of, 5. 

Balkh, overrun by Chengiz Khan, 12. 
Bestowed on Badi-ez-zemén Mirza, 
198. Besieged by Khosrou Shah, 
200. Taken by Sheib4ni, 238. 241, 
Besieged by the Uzbeks, 423. 458. 

Baliches, massacre of, $75. Their war 
with Shah Hasan, 382. Routed by 
Abdal-Fit4h, 384, Chastised by 
Shah Hasan, 385. Made prisoners 
in Mou, 388. Defeated at Uch, 389. 
Their inroads into Baber’s dominions, 
495. Attacked by ChinTaimur, 495, 

Bandeh Ali, his pursuit of Baber, 178. 

BarGj Ughlan, son of Abulkhair, Khan 
of the Uzbeks, 30. Surprises the 
Moghuls under Yiénis Khan, 31. Is 
defeated by Ydnis Khan, and slain, 
$2. 133. 

Batu Khan, his government of the 
Desht-Kipchak, 25. His invasion of 
Europe, 26. 

Bayesanghar Mirza, son of Sultan 
Mahmid Mirza, succeeds his father 
as Sultan of Samarkand, 92. Defeats 
the “Elder ” Khan, near K4nbéi, 96. 
Slaughters his prisoners, 97. Seized 
and imprisoned in the Gok-seréi, 97. 
Escapes, 98. Regains the throne, 
99. Defeated by his brother, Sultan 
Ali, 99. Blockaded by Baéber, 101. 
Abandons Samarkand, 104. Re- 
ceived at Kunduz by Khosrou Shah, 
104, 199. Made King of Hiss4r, 142, 
200. Seized and strangled by Khos- 
rou Shah, 142. 202. 

Bayezid (Jém), receives a portion of 
Multén, 387. 

Bayezid (Sheikh), brother of Tambol 
receives Baber at Akhsi, 174. Seized 
by B&ber’s followers, 177. Escapes, 
177. Joins Sheib4ni, 184, Baber 
suspects his fidelity, 479. He joins 
Baban and Maaruf, 485. Defeated 
by Chin-Taimur, 487. Driven to 
Bandélkand, 506. 

Bayezid Fermuli (Sheikh), succeeds his 
brother in command of Sultan Ibré- 
him's army, 443. Submits to Baber, 
446. Left in Oud, 450. 

Bechega Khalifa, escapes from Samar- 
kand, 157. 

Begchak, tribe of Chagatéi Moghuls, 
36. 

Beh&der Khan, nephew of B&tu Khan, 
governs the Ak-orda, or ‘“ White 
Horde,” 26. 

Behéder Shah (Sultan), King of Gujrat, 
receives Alé-ed-din Lodi, 431. 
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Beha-ed-din (Sheikh) of Multdn, me- 
diates a treaty with Shah Hasan, 391. 

Behér, under the Ghari dynasty, 404. 
Conquered by Sekander Lodi, 406. 
Revolt against Sultan Ibréhim, 412. 
Under Sultan Muhammed Shah, 443, 
Under the Lohanis, 496. Under 
Sultan Mahmid Lodi, 497. Three 
competitors for the throne, 498. Oc- 
cupied by Baber, 500. The govern- 
ment bestowed on Muhammed Ze- 
m&n Mirza, 500. 

Behér Khan Lodi, sent with an army 
against Doulat Khan, 418. Defeated 
by Baber, 418. 

Beha4r Khan Lohéni, son of Deria 
Khan, made king under the style of 
Sultan Muhammed Shah, 412. 443. 
His death, 496. 

Behlil Lodi, raised to the throne of 
Delhi, 405. His possessions and 
conquests, 405. 

Behlalpar, its commanding situation, 
428. 

Benéres, occupied by Shir Khan, 498, 
Abandoned, 499. 

Bengal, under the Ghari dynasty, 404. 
Under Nasret Shah, 441. History 
of its affairs, 501. Its army defeated 
by Béber, 505. Peace concluded, 
505. 

Berenduk Khan, son of Gerai Khan, 
Khan of the Kaizak- Uzbeks, 33, 77. 
Attacked by Sheibéni, 296. Ex- 
pelled by Kasim Khan, 331. 

Beshkent, invaded by Sheibdni, 163. 

Beshkharan, fortress of, 125. Peace of, 
126. 

Bheker, left in charge of Sultan Mu- 
hammed Khan Kokiltash, 366. Made 
his capital by Shah Beg, 374. Im- 
proved and fortified by Shab Hasan, 
381. 

Bhira, occupied by Baber, 414. Taken 
from him, 415. 

Bidna, under the rule of Daad Khan 
Lodi, 405. Its surrender to Baber, 
452. 

Bikermajit, son of Rana SAnga, aspires 
to his father's throne, 488. Delivers 

_ Rantambér to Baber, 488. Sends to 
him the crown and girdle of Sultan 
Mahmdd Khilji, 488. 

BikermAjit, rajah of Gwéliar, slain at 
Panipat, 438. His family present a 
diamond of immense value to Humé- 
yun, 438. 

Bindi (Moulana), a poet, slain at the 
sack of Karshi, 324. 

Biram Khan Karamanlu, the Persian 
commander at Balkh, sends troops to 
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Baber, 323. Defeated at Ghazh- 
dewan, $25. 

Bishagher, occupied by Baber, 114. 

Bish-baligh, Cnagatai’s head-quarters, 
37. 

Bist, taken by Sultan Husein, 200. 270. 

Blinding by tue fire pencil, 99. 

Blood, the M abhammedan law of, 209. 

Bloody Tow-r (the) of Bheker, so 
called from the murder of the Dha- 
récha chiefs. 373. 

Bokbéra, taken by Sultan Ali Mirza, 
105. Taken by Sheibani, 133. Under 
Obeidulla Sultan, 309. Taken by 
Baber, 315. 

Bosnia, overrun by the Moghuls, 13. 
26. 

Bostém, battle of, 489. 

Brahminical religion, prevalent in India, 
402. 

Bridge, Baber's, over the Ganges, 486. 

Buddhist religion (the), prevalent in 
India during the Hindu period, 402. 

Bulgaria, conquered by the Moghuls, 
13. 

Burga Sultan, seizes part of the Uzbek 
dominions on Abulkhair's death, 30. 
Surprised and slain by Sheibdni, 136. 

Burhan-ed-din Ali (Sheikh), a writer on 
Muhammedan law, 83, note. 

Burhan-ed-din Kilij (Sheikh), a saint 
of renown, 86. 

Burj-Khini, the Bloody Tower of 
Bheker, 373. 

Burnes, Sir A., bis notice of the Hazaé- 
ras, 221, note. His “ Travels,” 229, 
note. His description of Baber’s 
tomb at Kabul, 517. 


Carpini, on the word Tartar, 534. 

Chaghatai (or Jaghatai),a race of Tarks, 
founded the Moghul empire, 14. ‘The 
principal tribes of Chaghatai Moghuls, 
36. Division of the khanship into 
Moghulistéan and Mawerannaher, 37. 
66. 


Chaghat&i Khan (son of Chengiz Khan), 
his dominions, 24. 35. 

Chanderbhan Chohan (R4i), slain at 
the battle of Kanwa, 4733. 

Chandéri, obtained by Sultan Sekander 
Lodi, 406. Originally under the 
Sultans of Malwa, 479. Taken by 
Rana Sanga, and given to Medini 
Rao, 480. Stormed by B&ber, 482. 
Left in charge of Abmed Shah, 
434. 

Chandwar, taken by the Afghans, 469. 
Retaken by Baber, 476. 

Charbagh, palace of, at Agra, Baber 
dies there, 517, 
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Chegh4n-ser4i, a district of Laghm4n, 
219. 

Chehér-bagh, palace of, at Kabul, 253. 

Cheitaér (now Udipér), under Rana 
Sanga, 460, 

Chengiz Khan, chief of the Moghuls, 
12. His conquests, 12. ‘Those of 
his descendants, 13. Dissolution of 
their empire, 14. Religion of Chen- 
giz, 18. His plan of government, 
19. His descent, 23. Divides his 
empire among his sons, 24. Com- 
position of his army, 534. 

Chichekté plundered, 242. 

China, conquered by the Manchis, 11. 
Assigned to Tali, son of Chengiz, 24. 

Chin-Taimur Sultan, son of the ‘ young- 
er” Khan, with Baber at Kabul, 256. 
Defeats Dadd Khan, 443. His com- 
mand at the battle of Kanwa, 470. 
Defeats the confederate Afghans on 
the Ganges, 487. Sent against the 
Baldches, 495. 

Chiraégh-kdsh, sect of; their tenets, 
287, note. 

Chirr, the battle of the, 63. 

Commentaries (the) of Baber, 522. 

Contaish, origin of the term, 30, note. 

Cornish, ceremony of, 169. 

Cossacks, Don. See Kaizdks. 

Customs’ duties, those in Baber’s time, 
530. 


Dabisi, fort of, taken by Sheibani Khan, 
150. 
Dalmatia, overrun by the Moghuls, 13. 


26. 

Dafid Khan Lodi, governs Bidna, 405. 
Defeated by Chin-Taimur Sultan, 
433. 

Dehr, a tribe of Baluches, their contests 
with Shab Hasan, 382. 384. 

Dekhét, the district of, assigned to Baber, 
160. Described, 160. 

Delhi, conquered by Eih&k, 403. Under 
the Khiljis, 404. Under the Togh- 
laks, 404. The Syeds, 404. Under 
Behlal Lodi, 405. Under Sekander 
Lodi, 406. Great extent of the em- 
pire, 406. Under Ibrahim Lodi, 407. 
Conquered by Baber, 437. State of 
the kingdom when conquered, 441. 

Dera Khan (probably Deria Khan), 
marches against Shah Beg, 364. Is 
defeated, and put to death, 365. 

Deria Khan, minister of Sind, his 
retirement, 360. Joins Jam Firéz, 
361. Replaces him on the throne, 
362. 

Deria Khan Lodi, ruler of Sambhal, 
405. 
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Deria Khan Lohfni, governor of Beh4r, 
408. Elected king, 412. His death, 
412, 

Derwish Muhammed Terkhén, rebels 
against Bayesanghar, 97. Is put to 
death, 99. 

Desht of Jitteh, 41, note. 

Desht Kipchaék. See Kipch&k. 

Dharichas (the), their revolt in Bheker, 
371. Their chiefs put to death, 372, 
373. 

Dbdlpar, taken by Baber, 448. 453. 

Diamond, of immense value, 438. 

Dibalpdr, under Behblil Lodi, 405. 
Stormed by Baber, 418. Given to 
Aldé-ed-din, 420, 

Dig GhAzi, large cannon of Baber’s, 486. 

Dilawer Khan, son of Doulat Khan, 
joins Baber, 418. Informs him of 
his father’s treachery, 419. Ap- 
pointed to Sult4npar, 420. Honored 
with the title of “ Khan Kh&n4p,” 
420. Seized and imprisoned by his 
father, 421. Escapes, and joins the 
Afgh4én confederacy against Baber, 
425. Marches with them to Delhi, 
425. Separates from them, and joins 
Baber, 430. 

Dildz4ks (the), expelled from Sw4d by 
the Yusef-zéis, 337. Guide Baber in 
his expedition to Bajour, 337. 

Dildér Agh&cha Begum, mother of 
Hindal Mirza, 526, note. 

Dirdwel, besieged and taken by Shah 
Hasan, 391, 392. 

Diwan, or collection of odes, in Tiarki, 
by B&ber, 521. 

Dizak, massacre of Moghul chiefs in 
the castle of, 45. 

Doab, under the rule of Sultan Sekander, 
406. 

Doghlat, a tribe of Chagatai Moghuls, 
36. 

D'Ohsson’s “ Histoire des Mongols,” 
reference to, 14. 

Dost Muhammed Khan, of Moghul- 
istan, succeeds his father Isanbugha, 
53. His death, 53. 

Doulat Khan, governor of Lahir, rebels 
against Sultan Ibr4him, 412. 413, 
Attacked by Behar Khan, 418. So- 
licits the aid of Baber, 418, Flies 
from Lahdar, 418. Joins B&éber, 418. 
Receives the districts of Jalinder and 
Sult4nptr, 419. Imprisoned by Bé- 
ber, 419. Has Sultdnpar as his jagir, 
419. Flies tothe hills, 419. Invades 
the Penjaéb, 421. Imprisons his son 
Dila4wer Khan, 421. Seizes Sultén- 
pir, 421. Defeats Ala-ed-din, 421. 
Arranges his differences with Ala-ed- 
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din, and joins him, 424. Acknow- 
ledges him as his sovereign, 424, 
Collects an army to recover Lahdr, 
428, Besieged in Milwat, 429. Sur- 
renders to Baber, 429. Dies, 430, 

Doulat Kitta, arranges the flight of 
Mah-chuchak, 349. 

Didi, mother of Sultan Jildél-ed-din 
of Behar, 497. 

Durmish Khan Shamlu, besieged by the 
Uzbeks in Her&t, 457. Dies, 457. 


Earthquake, violent at Kabul, 229. 

Egypt, added to the Ottoman empire, 5. 

Eibaék (Sultan), succeeds Muhammed 
Ghari in Hindust4n, 403. 

Ekbal Khan, deserts to Shah Hasan, 
$91. 

Ekhtiér-ed-din, castle of, Muhammed 
Momin put to death there, 269. 

Elias Khan, taken and flayed alive, 474. 

Elias Khwaja Khan, son of Toghlak 
Taimur, established in MAwerannaher, 
40. Succeeds as Khan of Moghul- 
istan, 41. 

Elphinstone, the Honorable M., re- 
ference to his “History of India,” 
2. 522. Tohis “ Account of Cabul,” 
222, note. 

Etawa, bestowed in jagir on Alim 
Khan, 4238. Besieged by Baber, 448, 

' Taken, 477. 

Europe, state of, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, 2. 


Fakhr Ali, left in charge of Badakhshan, 
by Humayun, 509. 

Farrah, government of, conferred on 
Zalnin, 264. Granted to Badi-ez- 
zeman, 371. 

Farsang, a measure of length, 121, note. 

Fateh Khan Sirwdni, prime minister 
of Jilaél Khan, 407. Deserts his 
master, 409. Submits to Béber, 450. 
Honoured with the title of Khan- 
Jehan, 450, Joins Sultan Mahmfd 
Lodi, 498. 

Fatehpar, taken by Shah Beg, 347. 

Fézil Beg Gokuldash (Mir), wounds 
Ibn Husein Mirza, 274. Meets Shah 
Beg at Shél Mustung, 343. Proceeds 
with Shah Beg to Tatta, 364. De- 
feats the confederated Sindians, 367. 
Murders the Dharicha and other chiefs, 
372. His death, 375. 

Ferdausi, Baber’s quotation from, 468. 

Ferghéna (now Kok&n), description of, 
79. Divided by the Sirr, or Seihun, 
79. Famous as the birthplace of 
Baber, 80. Its districts, 80. Pro- 
ductions and climate, 80. Inhabitants, 
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80. "Language, 81. State of society, 

.82. State of learning, 82. Religious 
families, 88, Knowledge of the art 
of war, 84. Government, 85. Ia- 
vaded by Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 87. 
Invaded by the Moghuls, 89. In- 
vaded by Ababeker of Kashghar, 90 
Recovered by Baber, 118. ‘The Uz- 
beks expelled by Syed Mahammed 
Mirza, 310. ‘They again enter the 
country, 316. 

Fire-pencil, used for blinding, 99. 

Firéz (J4m), of Sind, civil wars during 
his minority, 353. Established on 
the throne, 360. His misgovern- 
ment, 360. Flies from Tatta, 361. 
Replaced on the throne, 362. His 
continued misrule, 363. Flies from 
Tatta, 365. Concludes a treaty with 
Shah Beg, 366. His continued mis- 
conduct, 367. Driven from Tatta 
by Sil4h-ed-din, $68. Recovers his 
throne, 369, His exultation on Shab 
Beg’s death, 378. Sends a deputation 
to Shah Hasan, 379. Flies to Kach, 
380. Re-enters Sind, 380. Defeated 
and flies to Gajrat, 381. Subsequent 
attempt to recover his throne, 381, 
note. 

Fir4z Khan Sarang-khani, sent against 
Behér Khan, 443. 446. Submits to 
Baber, 446. 

Firdz-koh, fort of, taken by Huldku 
Khan, 221, note. 


Gakers (the), position of their territory, 
414. Defeated by Baber, 415. 

Gardening, Baber’s fondness for, 520. 

Gebrek, country of, its situation, 229. 

Gerdi, Khan of the Kaiz&k Uzbeks, se- 
cedes from Abulkhair, 29. Succeed- 
ed by his son Berenduk, 33. 

Germsir, ZilnGn’s influence established 
there, 264, 

Ghazels, or odes, composed by Béber, 
166. 

Ghazhdewén, battle of, 325. Mirza Se- 
kander’s account of it, 326, nofe. 

Ghizi, title of, assumed by Béber, 474. 

Gh4&zi Khan, son of Doulat Khan, joins 
Baber, 418. Imprisoned, 419. Li- 
berated, 419. Flies to the hills, 419. 
Collects a powerful army, 428. His 
army breaks up, 428. He flies to 
the mountains, 429. 

Ghaznevi dynasty (the), in India, 403. 

Ghazni, kingdom of, taken by Sebakte- 
gin, 16. Bestowed on Jehdngir by 
Béber, 222. Bestowed on Nasir 
Mirza, 258. 282, Given to Khwaja 
Kilaén, 445. 
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Ghids-ed-din (Mir), gives up Kanda- 
har to Baber, $55. 

Ghar, the government of, conferred on 
ZGlndn, 263. 

Ghari dynasty (the), in India, 403. 

Ghuri, its surrender to the Uzbeks, 
458. 

Gibbon, his opinion on the authenticity 
of the “Institutes of Taimur,” 71, 
nole. 

Gogra, river, Baber defeats the army of 
Bengal on the banks, 502. 

Gokaldash (or Kokiltésh), meaning of 
the word, 90, note. 

Gok-Scréi (or Green Palace), at Sa- 
markand, description of, 98. 

Gonds (the), take Jilal Khan, and de- 
liver him to his brother, 410. 

Gualidr, under the Ghari dynasty, 404 
Submits to Sultan Sekander Lodi, 
406. Held by Tétér Khan Sarang- 
khéni, 453. Surrendered to Baber, 
454. Blockaded by the R4jputs, 
469. 

Gijrat, under Sekander Shah, 441. 

Gilbadan Begum, daughter of BAber, 
525, 

oe Begum, daughter of Khalifa, 


Gitcneeds Begum, daughter of B4ber, 
526. 

Gulistén, of Sheikh Sédi, quotation 
from, 240. 

Gilrang Begum, daughter of Baber, 
526. 


er esac (the), historical work, 
53 


Hide (Syed), marries B4ber’s sister, 
308. Slain at the battle of Merv, 
308. 

Hé4-derwish, wind of, 163. 

Haibat, son of Jém Siléh-ed-din, slain 
in battle, 369. 

Haider Mirza, author of the Tarikh-e- 
Reshidi, his account of Sheib4ni, 
187. Value of his history, 192, note. 
His account of his father’s conduct, 
249. And of Baber’s clemency, 253. 
His escape from Sheibani, 257. 290. 
His visit to Khan Mirza, 289. His 
reception by Baber at Kabul, 291. 
Béaber’s kindness to him, 292. Assists 
in expelling the Uzbeks from Samar- 
kand, 314. His account of Baber’s 
defeat at Kil-malek, 323, note. And 
at Ghazhdewan, 325. Sent by Sultan 
Said into Badakhshan, 510, His cha- 
racter of Baber, 521. 

Hajari (Mulla), the poet, his visit to 
Baber, 164. 
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H4ji Khan, son of Doulat Khan, joins 
Ala-ed-din Lodi, 425, Flies with 
Alé-ed-din, 430. 

Haji Vazir, defeats J&m Firdz, 362. 

Hak Nézer Chépa, plunders Chichekti, 
242. 

Haldi- Ghat, battle of, 505. 

Hamad (Sheikh), shrine of, $88. 

Hameh (Mir), surrenders to the Uz- 
beks, 458. Receives Baba Sheikh, 
458. Attacks and puts him to death, 
459. Rewarded by Baber, 459. 

Hamid Khan, advances to assist Sultan 
Ibréhim, 432, Defeated by Huma- 
yun, 432. 

Hasan Arghén (Shah), son of Shah 
Beg, flies from his father’s court to 
Baber,354. Returns home,354. Sent 
by his father to assist Jam Firdéz, 368. 
Defeats Silah-ed-din, and places Jam 
Firéz on the throne, 369. Returns 
to his father at Baghban, 370. Suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Upper Sind, 
379. Has the Khutba read in Baber’s 
name, 379. Receives an embassy 
from J&ém Firdéz, 379. Marches for 
Tatta, 379. Expells the Jém, 380. 
Defeats the Jam, and becomes sole 
master of Sind, 381. Attempts to 
settle the country, $81. His views 
on Multan, 384. Visits Siwi, 385. 
Plunders the Rind and Maksi Ba- 
laches, 385. Marries Mah-Chuchak 
Begum, 385. Marries Galberg Be- 
gum, 385. Marches from Bheker, 
388. Takes Sewrai and Mou, 388. 
Advances to Uch, 389. Defeats the 
Langas, 389. Takes and destroys 
Uch, 390. Concludes a treaty with 
Husein Langa, 391. Rebuilds Uch, 
391. Takes Dirdwel,392. Returns 
to Bheker, 392. Invited to Multdn, 
393. Besieges Multan, 394. Takes 
it by storm, 395, 396, note, 456. Re- 
turns to Bheker, 397. Leaves KhwAja 
Shems-ed-din governor of Multan, 
397. His governor expelled, 398. 
He resigns Multan to Baber, 398. 
Defeats the Khankar, 400. Extent 
of his dominions, 400. 

Hasan Khan Leshker, makes peace be- 
tween Baber and Bengal, 505. 

Hasan Khan Mewlti (Raja), chief of 
the Sherki confederacy against Baber, 
442.451. Declares for Rana Sénga, 
463. His force at Kanwa, 471. 
Slain in the battle, 473. 

Hasan Yakab, joins Baber. and is made 
master of the household, 86. Ap- 
puinted Protector, 91. His treason, 
91. His death, 92. 
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Hati Gaker, defeats and slays his bro- 
ther Tétér, 415. Defeated by Baber, 
415. Submits to him, 415. 

Hazéras (the), descendants of a Moghul 
tribe, 14. 212. 216. 220. Sir A. 
Burnes’ notice of them, 221, note. 
Reduced to order by Zalndn Beg, 
264. Sheibani’s campaign against 
them, 297. 

Hazret Mouléna, informs Moilana Mu- 
hammed Ké4zi of Haider Mirza’s 
danger, 290, note. 

Henri Quatre, coinpared in his boyhood 
with Baber, 162. 

Herat, the capital of Khorfsan, its mag- 
nificence, 77. Shah Ismael’s resi- 
dence there, 305. 310. Besieged by 
the Uzbeks,457. Again besieged by 
Obeid Khan, 489. The siege raised, 
490. 

Hezéber Alla, “the Lion of God,” « 
title conferred on ZdlnGn, 275. 

Hindal Mirza, son of Baber, 525. Sent 
by Huméayun to Badakhshan, 510. 
Besieged in Kila-zefer, 510. Re- 

. called by Baber, 511. 

Hindu Beg, sent to relieve Sambhal, 
447. Seizes the fort, 448. His part 
at the battle of Kanwa, 470. Present 
at Baber’s death-bed, 516. 

Hindu (the), period of the government 

- of India, 402. 

Hindustan, its revolutions previous to 
Ba&ber’s conquest, 402. Its condition 
at that time, 442. The people hostile 
to the invaders, 442. 

Hindust&ni, origin of the language, 22. 

Hissér, or Hissér Shddmin, held by 
Sultan Maséad Mirza, 92. Invaded 
by Sultan Husein Mirza, 94. 197. 
Defended by Baki CheghAniéni, 95. 
198. Bestowed on Bayesanghar by 
Khosrou Shah, 142. £00. Invaded by 
Sheib4ni, 186. Besieged and taken 
by Sheibéni, 20S. Taken by Baber, 
315. Defended by Baber, 323. 


Abandoned to the rebel Moghuls, © 


$28. Pestilence in the city, 328. 
The Moghuls expelled by the Uz. 
beks, 329. 

Hissér- Firdéza, taken by Humdyun, 432. 
Bestowed on him in jagir, 432, 

Hulaku Khan, 221, role. 

Humédyun Khékani, title conferred on 
Badi-ez-zeman, 273. 

Huméyun Mirza, son of Baber, ap- 

' pointed to Badakhshan, 341. Joins 
Baber, 427. Defeats Hamid Khan, 
432. Takes Hiss4r- Fir6éza, 432. Re- 
ceives Hissér-Firdza in jagir, 432. 
Blockades Agra, 438. Receives a 
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diamond of immense value, 488. His 
share of Béber’s Indian spoil, 440. 
Sent against the Sherki confederacy, 
449. Puts their army to flight, 449. 
Is joined by Fateh Khan, 450. 
Takes JudopGr and Kalpi, 450. Is 
recaljed, 451. Commands the right 
wing .at the battle of Kanwa, 470. 
Receives from his father the treasures 
of Alwar, 476. Seizes some of the 
emperor’s treasure at Delhi, 476. 
Returns to Kabul, 476. Receives 
directions to attempt Balkh and His- 
sar, 492. Marches for Samarkand, 
4938. Leaves Badakhshan, 508. 
Reaches Kabul, 510. Sends Hindal 
Mirza to Badakhshfn, 510. Ar- 
rives at Agra, 512. Desire to set 
him aside, 512. Sent to Sambal, 
513. His dangerous illness, 513. His 
recovery, 514. Intrigues against his 
succession, 514. Acknowledged by 
Baber on his death-bed as his suc- 
cessor, 516. 

Hungary overrun by the Moghuls, 13. 
26 


Husein (Shah Mir), left by Humayun 
in Juadnpér, 450. 

Husein Khan Loh4ani, joins the confe- 
deracy against Baber, 442. 

Husein Khan Shamlu, defends Herat 
against the Afghans, 489. 

Husein Langa, son of Sultan Kutb- 
ed-din, succeeds his father at Multan, 
387. 

Husein Langa (Sultan), son of Sultan 
Mahindd, succeeds his father at Mul- 
tan, 391. Anarchy during his mi- 
nority, 393. His capital taken by 
storm, 395. His death, 396. 

Husein Mirza Baikera (Sultan), of 
Khoras4n, conquers Khordsén, 74. 
His power, 77. 194. Splendour of 
his capital, Herat, 77. Invades 
Hissdr, 94. 197. Hospitably receives 
Sultan Masfdd, 142. Raises the 
siege of Hissdér, 198. Returns to 
Khorfsén, 198. Revolt of his son 
Badi-ez zem4n, 199. 268. Invasion 
of Kandahar, 200. 269. Takes Bist, 
200. 270. Retreats, 200. 270. Makes 
peace with Badi-ez-zeman, 271. Pro- 
ceeds to Asterabéd against another 
son, 271, Again attacked by Badi- 
ez-zemén and ZilnGn, 272. Again 
makes peace, 273. Sends one of his 
sous to invade Sist4n, 273. Honour- 
ably receives Muhammed Husein 
Doghlat, 236. Calls in Baber against 
Sheibani, 238. His death, 239 
Iiis character, 241. 
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Husein Shab Sherki (Sultan), driven 
from Judnpiar, 406. 

Husein Séfi, his gallant defence of 
Khwarazm, 237. His death, 238. 


Ibn Husein Mirza, a son of Sultan 
Husein, invades Sist4n, 273. His 
defeat and escape, 274. 

Ibr4him Chdpuk, seizes Sheikh Bayezid, 


177. 

Ibrahim Jamad (Mouldna), at Multan, 
396, note. 

Ibrahim Lodi (Sultan), succeeds to the 
throne of Delhi, 407. Consents to the 
division of the empire, 407. Marches 
against his brother JilAl, 409. Puts 

him to death, 410. Wishes to humble 
the Afghan nobles, 410. Their re- 
volt, 411. Quelled, 411. Puts to 
death some of his Amirs, 411. They 
revolt in Behar, 411. His troops de- 
feated by Deria Khan Lohani, 412. 
Invades the Penjab, 421]. Dispersion 
of his army, 421. Advances against 
Alé-ed-din, 425. Defeats the Afghans, 
426. Advances from Delhi against 
Baber, 432. Defeated and slain at 
Panipat, 487. His immense army, 
439. 

Ibr4him Séru, surprises the fort of 
Asfera, 92. Pardoned by Béber, 93. 
His mission to Akhsi, 116. His 
success, 117. Imprisoned by Mir 
Ali Dost, 127. Joins Baber near 
Samarkand, 132. Slain in battle, 152. 

Ibrahim Terkh&n, throws himself into 
Shirfz, 144. Slain in battle, 152. 

Ilachi Khan, “ the Slaughtering Khan,” 
name given to Ahmed Khan, 66. 

ll4ks (the), occupied by B&ber, 114. 

Imam, the Seventh, the descent of Shah 
Ismael from, 298. 

Im&m Reza, shrine of, at Meshh‘d, 300, 
note. Visited by Shah Ismael, 301. 
India, division of its history into three 
periods, 1. Its condition at the time 
of Baber’s invasion, 21. Reference 
to Vasco de Gama's passage to, 1153. 
B&ber’s first expedition into, 223. 
Its early history, 402. Hindu period, 
402, First Musulman period, 402. 
Dynasty of Ghazni, 403. Of Ghar, 
403. The Khiljis, 404. The Togh- 
laks, 404. Invasion of Taimur, 404. 
The Syeds, 404. The Lodis, 405. 
Divided state of India, 405. Con- 
quests of Sultan Behl4l Lodi, 405. 
Sultan Sekander Lodi, 406. He 
extends the limits of the empire, 407. 
Ibréhim Lodi, 407. Intended di- 
vision of the empire, 407. Baber 
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called in, 412. His first invasion, 413. 
His second invasion, 416. His third 
invasion, 416. His fourth invasion, 
418. His fifth invasion, 427. Con- 
quered by B&ber at Panipat, 437. 
State of the country at the time, 441. 

Institutes of Taimur, question of their 
authenticity, 70, note. 

Irak, the calamity of, 53. 74. 

Irazan Beg, of the Khiras Moghuls, 
leads 30,000 families to Samarkand, 
44. Their fate, 45. “ The calamity 
of Irazan,” 45. 

Iron Gate, pass of the, 204. 

Isa Khan Tirk, rules in the Doéb, 405. 

Isa Terkh4n (Mirza), married to Méh- 
ehuchak, 352. 

Isakhail tribes, plundered by Baber, 
339. 

Isanbugha Khan, called from Méweran- 
naher to be Grand Khan of the 
Moghuls, 37,38, His wife Sdtelmish 
KhétGn, 39. 

Isanbugha Khan, son of Weis Khan, 
Khan of the Moghuls, succeeds his 
father as Khan of Moghulist4n, 44. 
Expels his elder brother, YGnis Khan, 
44, Assassinates Taimur Oighur, 46. 
Abandoned by his tribes, 46. Re- 
ceived by Mir Syed Ali of Kashghar, 
46. His contrition, 46. Re-esta- 
blishes himself in Moghulistan, 47. 
Invades Taéshkend, 47. Is defeated 
by Abusaid, 47. Besieges and takes 
Andején, 48. Relieves Kashghar 
and defeats Ydnis Khan, 51. His 
death, 52. 

Isan-Taimur Sultan, son of the younger 
Khan, with Béber at Kabul, 256. 

Isméel Koreishi (Sheikh), of Multan, 
sent to conciliate Shah Hasan, 393. 
Retires to Tatta, 393. 

Isméel Jilw&ni, collects troops to oppose 
Baber, 419. Joins the army of the 
Afghans against Delhi, 425. Seeks 
shelter in the Doab, 427. 

Ism&el Sefvi (Shah), King of Persia, 
founder of the Sefvi dynasty, 6. Sketch 
of his ancestry, 297. His embassy 
to Sheibani, 298. Sheib4ni’s answer, 
299. His reply, 299. Marches to 
Meshbid and Merv, 301. Defeats 
Sheibdni at the battle of Merv, 303, 
Massacres the garrison and inbabitants 
of Merv, 305. Winters at Herat, 305. 
Sends an embassy to Baber, 308. 
Invades M4werannaher, 309. Makes 
peace with the Uzbeks, and returns 
to Herét, 310. His convention with 
Baber, 312. Assists Baber against 
the Uzbeks, 315. His bigotry as a 
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Shia, $20. His eruel tion of 
the Sunnis in Khordsaén, 905. $21. 
327. Sends Amir Nijm S4ni with 
an army to assist BAber,323. Returns 
to Kborfsfn, 326. Receives the sub- 
mission of Shah Beg, 344. Imprisons 
him in the fort of Zefer, 345. His 
war with the Ottoman Sultan, Selim, 
352. His death, 457. 


Jadeh, a Méchi, his proceedings in 
Multan, 395. 

Jagdalik, hill pass of, 281. 

Jagirdar, application of the term, 529. 

Jagraks (the), plundered by Baber, 93. 

Jalinder, assigned to Doulat Khan, 419. 

J&m, battle of, 491. 

Jan Muhammed Atkeh, assists in the 
battle against the Uzbeks, 314. 

Jan Vafa Mirza, left by Sheibdni at 
Her&t, 300. Abandons Herat, 301. 
Defeated by the Persians, $01. 

Jani Beg Khan, of the Kaizék Uzbeks, 
secedes from Abulkhair, 29. His son 
Késim Beg Khan, 53. 

Jani Beg Sultan, his birth, 136. Ap- 
pointed by Sheibani to the govern- 
ment of Andejién, 189, Slaughters 
the Moghuls, 311. Invades Ferghéna, 
$17. His part in the battle of Jam, 
492. 

Januka (Mir), Sheibani’s conversation 
with, 235. 

J&ts (the), a question as to their origin, 
42, note. Their predatory incursions, 
$83. 

Jaxartes (the), its course, 79. 

Jehan (Shah), his mosque at K4bul,!518. 

Jehangir Mirza, a younger brother of 
Baber, 89. Claims Andejan and 
Akhsi, 107. Besieges Andejan, 109. 
Takes the city, 110. Invests Baber 
in Marghinén, 116. Joins Témbol, 
117. Retires with him to Urkend, 
118. Defeated by Baber, 123. Es- 
capes to Urkend, 123. Makes peace 
with Béber, 126. Escapes from Tam- 
bol and joins Baber, 175. Present 
at Akhsi, 176. Appointed to the 
government of Ghazni, 222. Reveals 


the plot of Baki, 225. Flies from 
KA4bul to Bamién 251. Flies on the 
approach of Baber, 239. Waits on 


B&ber at P&i, 240. His excessive in- 
dulgence in wine, and consequent 
illness, 251. His death, 258. His 
family, 258, sote. 

Jelalabad. See Adinaptir. 

Jem4l-ed-din Khan (Sheikh), governor 
of TAshkend, 54. Takes Yanis Khan 
prisoner, 54. Slain by Abdal-kadas, 55. 
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JenjGbeh (the), induce Béber to attack 
Hati Gaker, 413. 

Jezia, or poll-tax, 530. 

Jilé) Khan, son of Alim Khan, seeks 
shelter in the Dodb after his father’s 
defeat, 427. 

Jil&4l Khan Lodi, made governor of 
Juénpar, 407, Makes Fateh Khan 
Sirw4ni his prime minister, 407. De- 
clines to return to his brother Sultan 
Ibréhim, 408. Proclaims himself 
king of Judnpur, by the style of 
Sultan Jilél-ed-din, 409. Attacked 
by his brother, 409. Driven from his 
kingdom, 410. Put to death, 410. 

Jilél-ed-din Lodi (Sultan). See Jilal 
Khan. 

Jilél-ed-din Lohéni (Sultan), succeeds 
to the throne of Beb4r, 497. Rival 
competitors, 497. ‘Takes refuge in 
Bengal, 497. Submits to Baber, 500. 
Escapes from the Bengal camp, 500. 
Joins Baber, 505. 

Jilél-ed-din Sherki (Sultan), a claimant 
of the throne of Behdr, 498. Mag- 
nificently entertains Baber, 499. 

Juénpar, conquered by Sultan Behlil, 
405. Under Sultan Sekander, 406. 
Given to Jil4l Khan, 407. Its con- 
dition at Baber’s conquest of India, 
441. Rebellion in, 443. Taken by 
Huméayun, 450. 

Juji Khan, son of Chengiz, has the 
Desht-Kipchék allotted to him, 24. 
Dies before his father, 24. 

Juneid Birlés (Sultan), invites Sultan 
Mahmid to attack Samarkand, %.- 
Left by Huméyun in Judnpér, 450. 
Has the chief direction in the east, 
494. Advances towards Kherid, 495. 
Joins B&ber on the Gogra, 503. 


Kab4dién, occupied by Huméyu 
493. 

K4bul, state of the kingdom of, at Sultan 
Abusaid’s death, 214. Factions at 
court, 215. Taken by Muhammed 
Mokim, 216. 274. Surrendered to 
Baber, 216.274. Extent of the king- 
dom at this period, 217. Adjacent 
tribes, 220. Diversity of inhabitants 
and languages, 220. 222, Climate 
and productions, 222. Violent earth- 
quake, 229, Given by Baber 1 
charge of Muhammed Husein Dogh- 
lat, 247. Gallant defence of the 
fortress against Khan Mirza’s partys 
250. Baber's return to, 251. Famine, 
258. 276. The government left with 
Abdal Rizdk, 280. Given to Nasir 
Mirza, 319. The government: re 
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assigned by him to Baber, $34. Baber’s 
account of its delightful climate, 518. 
Baber is interred there, 517. 

Kabul, an ancestor of Chengiz Khan, 70, 

Kach, pillaged by the Arghins, 400. 

Kaferistan, its position, 221. 

Kahan, plundered by the Arghins, 353. 

Kaiz4&k-Uzbeks, not identical with the 
Don or other Russian Cossacks, 29, 
note. Their origin, 30. 331. They 
become formidable, 31. Become the 
ruling power in the Eastern Kipchak, 
$3. Their quarrel with the Moghuls, 
64, They defeat the “elder” Khan, 
64. Sheib&ni’s unsuccessful cam- 
paign against them, 296. Their 
ravages in the Desht-Kipchak, 331. 

Kajuli, an ancestor of Taimur, 70. 

Kalendar, name given to Baber from his 
liberality to holy men, 440. 

Kalimaks, or Kalmuks (the), their in- 
vasion of the country of the Uzbeks, 
30, note. Their position to the south- 
east of the Moghuls, 36. They defeat 
Ytinis Khan, 31.54. Return to their 
own country, 55. Defeated by the 
“ younger ” Khan, 66. 

Kalitin, fort of. See Nirehtu. 

Kalmuks, See Kalimdks, 

Kalpi, plundered, 410. Taken by Hu- 
mayun, 451, 

Kamber Ali, leaves Béber’s camp at 
Sufrési, 123. Makes peace between 
Baber and Jeh4ngir, 125. Proceeds 
to defend Yar-Ailak, 144. Flies from 
the battle on the Kohik, 153, Ac- 
companies Baber from Samarkand, 
158. Conspires against Tambol, 165. 
Proposes terms of peace on the part 
of ‘fémbol, 176. Sent away from 
B4ber’s camp, 210. 

Kamber Ali Kochin (Amir), son of 
Késim Beg, quells a rebellion against 
Baber, 335. Attends Baber’s death- 
bed, 516. 

Kamber-Bi, of Merv, appointed by 
Sheibéni, governor of Kunduz, 226, 
Attacks Badakhshan, 226. Is beaten 
back, 226. Besieged in Kunduz by 
Khosrou Shah, 227. Whom he de- 
feats and puts to death, 228. Advises 
SheibAni to delay the battle at Merv, 
304. 

‘Kampila, under Raja Pert4b Sing, 405. 

Kémr&n Mirza, son of Baber, 525. Left 
in charge of Kabul and Kandahar, 
$27. 

Kamreddiu, brother of Ydlaji, claims 
the office of UlGs-begi, 40. Assassi- 
nates Elias Khwaja Khan,41, Usurps 
the throne of the Moghuls, 41. De- 
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feated and expelled by Mir Taimur, 
42. His death, 42. 

K4mrid, Béber passes through the 
valley of the, 143. 

Kanduj, abandoned by Baber’s troops to 
the Afgh4ns, 469. 477, The govern- 
ment given to Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, 477. Evacuated by Baber's 
troops, 485. 

KaAanbai, battle of, 96. 

Kandahar, under the government of 
Zalndn Beg, 215. 220. 266. Invaded 
by Baber, 229. Its affairs on Zil- 
nin's death, 261. Its unhealthy cli- 
mate, 266. Nature of the country, 
268. Invaded by Sultan Husein, 
269. Taken by Baber, 278, Be- 
stowed on Nasir Mirza, 279. Be- 
sieged and taken by Sheibani, 279. 
281. Restored to the Arghéns, 282, 
Invaded by Baber, 352. He accepts 
terms of peace with Shah Beg, and 
retires,353. Again invaded by Baber, 
354. He besieges the town, 355. 
The tower and kingdom surrendered 
to Baber, 255. 

Kandar, fort of, taken by Rana Sanga, 
448, 

Kanwea, battle of, 470—473. 

Kar Kitin, besieges Balkh, 458. 

K4rachar- Nevian, or Ndian, minister of 
Chengiz, 37. And of Chagatdi Khan, 
71, 

Karakorum, the residence of the Grand 
Khan, 25. 

Karakal, district of, seized by a furce 
from Merv, 149. ‘Taken by Sheibani, 
150. : 

Karshi, district of, taken possession of 
by Baki Terkhdn, 149. Sacked by 
Amir Nijm Sani, 324. 

Kasdan, the khanship of, formed, 27. 

Ka4san, district and town of Ferghana, 
80. Delivered up to Sultan Mahmid 
Khan, 89. Recovered by Baber, 118. 
Besieged by the Khan's son, who re- 
treats, 124. Taken by the Uzbeks, 
317. 

Kashghar, description of, 35. Its in- 
habitants, 36. Overrun by Taimur, 
41. Taken by Mir Syed Ali, 46. 
Besieged by Yanis Khan, 51. Who 
is defeated, 52. Governed by Mu- 
hammed Haider Mirza Doghlat, 56. 
Seized by his nephew Ababeker, 57. 
58.77. Ababeker expelled, 332. The 
prosperous rule of Said Khan, 332, 
List of the Amirs of, 539. 

K4sim ( Mir), sent with the expedition 
against the Baliches, 384. 

Késim Beg Khan, Khan of the Kaizsks, 
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son of Jani Beg, extends his power over 
the Desht, 33. His immense army, 
83. Defeats Sheib4ni, 296. Called 
in by Kitteh Beg, $31. His great 
power, 331. Plunders the country, 
and withdraws, 331. Visited by Sultan 
Said, 332. 

Kasim Beg Kochin, Baber’s prime 
minister, 112. His mission to Tash- 
kend, 112. Sent to raise Ferghana, 
116. Defeated by the Moghuls, 120. 
Dismissed by Mir Ali Dost, 127. 
Detached to surprise Robat- Khwaja, 
144. Fails, 144. His successful sally 
from Samarkand, 156. Accompanies 
Baber in his flight, 158. Proceeds to 
Hissf4r, 165. Accompanies Baber 
from Khorasan to Kabul, 243. His 

. sagacity, 279. 311. 

K4sim Gokult&sh, married to Maé4h- 
chuchak, 348. Manner of his death, 
351. 

K4sim Husein Sultan, his position at 
the battle of Kanwa, 470. 

K4sim Sambhali, besieged by Baban 
Jilw4ni, 447. Relieved by Hindu 
Beg, 447. Deprived of the fort of 
Sambhal, 448. 

Kattér, county of, its situation, 222. 

Kairchik, Grand Khan of Kipchak, 27. 

K4z4n Khan, of Persia, 25, 

K4z4n Sultan Khan, Khan of Maéweran- 
naher, his energetic reign, 67. Is 
slain in. battle, 67. 540. 

Kézi (Khwaja). See Khw4ja Mouldna 
Ka4zi. 

Kazi K4z, intercedes with Shah Beg 
to stop the pillage of 'Tatta, 365. Sent 
by Shah Beg as an envoy to the con- 
federated Sindis, 367. Becomes a 
councellor of Shah Beg, 369. Ad- 
vises the slaughter of the Dharicha 
and other chiefs, 372. Betrays Jém 
Firdz, 379. 

Kepek Sultan Ughlan, son of Dost 
Muhammed Khan, 53. His murder, 
53. 

Kesel-bash, the Persians so named, 
origin of the name, 320. 

Keshtid, destroyed and depopulated by 
the Uzbeks, 144. 

Khadija Begum, 251. 

Khaiber-pass, Baber’s passage through, 
224. 

Khak&n, title of the Grand Khans, 25. 

Khé&kan (the). See Husein Mirza Bai- 
kera. 

Khakan e Mansur, title of, 283, xote. 

Khalifa, See Nizdm-ed-din. 

Khalifs of Bagdad, their Tiéirki mer- 
cenaries, 15. 
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Khalil, brother of T4mbol, taken pri- 
soner, 122. Seizes Ush, 130. Slain 
in battle, 152. 

Khalil Khan, son of the “ younger” 
Khan, his war against his unele 
Mahmid, 191. 

Khamseh Sultan, leaves Baber's service 
for Sheibani’s, 145. Defeats Khosrou 
Shah at Kunduz, 227. Marches 
against Baber, 307. 309. Oceupies 
Pul-Sangin, 312. Defeated by Baber, 
314. His death, 315. 

Khans, Grand, of Moghulistan, their 
fall, 25. 

Khan Jehan, title of, 450, note. Con- 
ferred upon Fateh Khan, 450. 

Khan Jeh4n Bandéli, attempts to drive 
the Musulmans from Guali4r, 453. 
Khan Jehan Lodi, bis advice to Sultan 

Ibr&him, 407. 

Khan Khénan, title of, 420. 450, notes. 
Conferred upon Dilawer Khan, 420. 

Khan Mirza. See Weis Mirza. 

Khand (Mir), author of the Roéget-es 
Sefé, 531... 

Khankar (the), defeated by Shah Hasan, 
399. ° 
Khanz4deh Begum, Baber’s sister, marries 

Sheibaéni, 157. Divorced, and married 
to Syed Hade, 308. Sent to Baber 
by Shah Isméel, 308. Resides st 

Kabul, 308. 

Kherid, the army of, that of Bengal so 
called, 502. 

Khilji dynasty (the), in India, 404. 

Khirds, a tribe of Chaghatéi Moghuls, 


36. 

Khirilji Afgh4ns (the), plundered by 
BAber, 339, note. 

Khizer Khw&ja, Khan of Moghulistén, 
42, 43, notes. 

Khizer-khail Afghans (the), plundered 
by Baber, 339, note. 

Khodédiddd ( Amir), son of YéGlaji, nomi- 
nated Ulds-begi, 40. Raises Khizer 
Khwé&ja to the Khanship, 42. Re 
tains the government as Ulfs-begi, 
43. Calls in Ulugh Beg Mirza against 
Weis Khan, 44. 

Khojend, district of Fergh&na, 80. 
Taken by Sultan Ahmed, 87, Re- 
covered by Baber, 93. 

Kholaset-al-Akhbér (the), 531. 

Khorés4n, conquered by Shah Isméel 
of Persia, 6. Ravaged by Chengiz 
Khan, 12. Conquered by Taimur, 
17. Conquered by Sultan Husein 
Mirza, 74. 77. Its affairs on his 
death, 240. Two joint kings ap- 
pointed, 240. Splendour of its capital, 
Herat, 241. Sheibani’s invasion and 
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conquest, 258 —260. Invaded by 
Badi-ez-zem4n, 271. Overrun by 
Shah Isméel, 301. Ravaged by the 
Usbeks, 526. Invaded by the Uzbeks 
under Obeid Khan, 456.489. Re- 
lieved by the Persians, 490. 

Khosrou Gokulddsh, appointed by Baber 
to Sialkét, 420. His part at the 
battle of Kanwa, 470. 

Khosrou Shah, minister of Samarkand, 

. 92.196. Sent to Sultan Masddd at 
Hissér, 92. Defends Kunduz against 
Badi-ez-zeman, 96. 198. Makes him- 
self independent at Kunduz, 104. 197. 
Receives Bayesanghar, 104. His early 
life, 196. Hospitably receives Badi- 
ez-zem&n, 199. Seizes Hissér, 142. 
290. Blinds Sultan MaséGd, 142. 201. 
Makes Bayesangbar king of Hissér, 
142.201. Causes him to be strangled, 
142. 202, His power and character, 
202. He quits Kunduz on the ap- 
proach of Mahmid Sultan, 204. 
Submits to Baber, 208. Is deserted 
by his followers, 208. Sets out for 
Khorés4n, 208. Returns to K ahmerd, 
214. 226. Proceeds to Herat, 226. 
Attempts to regain Kunduz, 226. 
Attaches himself to Nasir Mirza, who 
shakes him off, 227. Besieges Kun- 
duz, 227. Is taken prisoner and be- 
headed, 228, 

Khozar, district of, taken by Baéki 
Terkhén, 149. Taken by Baber and 
the Persians, 324. 

Khozars (the), plains of, added to the 
dominions of Chengiz Khan, 13. 

Khubén, battle of, 123. 

Khurram, son of Sheib4ni Khan, 158, 
note. 

Khutba (the), uncertainty in whose name 
it was read in Maéwerannaher, 321, 
note. 

Khutlén, government of, bestowed on 
Wali, 200. 

Khwajika Khwaja, protects Bayesan- 
ghar,98. His rivalry with his brother 
Khwaja Yahia, 131. 

Khwérazm, ravaged by Chengiz Khan, 
12, Conquered by Taimur, 17. Be- 
sieged by Sheibéni, 237. Gallantly 
defended by Husein SGfi, 237. Taken 
hy Sheibaéni, 288. Ceded by the Uz- 
beks to Shah Ismael, 310. 

Kila B4ki, plundered by Jehangir, 232. 

Kila-nar, assigned by Baber to Mu- 
hammed Ali Tajik, 420. 

Kila-zefer, castle of, origin of its name, 
289, note. Made the capital of Ba- 
dakhshén, 289. The environs laid 
waste by Sultan Said, 510. 
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Kilan (Amir Khw&ja), made governor 
of Bajour, 338. Joins Baber, 427. 
Sketch of his life and character, 444. 
Made governor of Ghazni, 445. Ba- 
ber's letter to him, 493. 

Kildt, fort of, taken and abandoned by 
Baber, 229. 

Kipeh&k (Desht), assigned to JGji Khan, 
24,25. Its extent, 24. The Musul- 
man faith introduced there, 26. Civil 
wars and anarchy, 27. Taimur’s in- 
vasion, 27. The Grand Khanship of, 
claimed by three Khans, 27. Rise 
of separate Khanships, 27. Destruc- 
tion of their power by the Russians, 
28. Political state of the, about the 
time of Baber’s birth, $3. The lan- 
guage, 34. Overrun by the Kaizéks, 
331 


Kitin Kara Sultan, 493. 

Kittch Beg, appointed to Seirém, 319. 
Besieged by the Uzbeks, 330. Calls 
in the Kaizaks, 330. Rebels against 
Baber, 335. Defeated, 335. . 

Kochin, or Konchi,a tribe of Chaghatai 
Moghuls, 36, 

Koel taken by the Afghans, 469. Re- 
taken by Baber, 474. 

Kobistén, or highlands of Kabul, de- 
scribed, 218. 

Kokiltaésh. See Gokald&sh. 

Kork4n, a title, its meaning, 90, note, 

Krim, formation of the Khanship of, 
28. 

Kuch Beg, his valour at the siege of 
Samarkand, 155. 

Kuchum Khan, son of Abulkhair, 
elected supreme Khan of the Uzbeks, 
309. Invades Ferghana, 317. De- 
feated by the Persians at the battle 
of Jam, 492. 

K fl-malek, battle of, 322. 

Kil Nazer, rebels against Baber, 334. 

Kuli Gokaltésh (Mirza), accompanies 
Béber in his flight from Akhsi, 
178. 

Kumans (the), plains of the, added to 
the Moghul dominions, 13. 

Kunduz, defended against Badi-ez-ze- 
man by Khosrou, 96. 108. Held 
independently by Khosrou, 104. 
Taken by Mabmid Sultan, 204. 

’ Given by Sheibani to Kamber- Bi, 226, 
Besieged by Khosrou, 227. 

Kuren (Sheikh), joins Baber, 446. Sent 
against GuAlidr, 453. 

Kutb Khan, of Etéwa, joins the con- 
federacy against Baber, 442. 

Kitb Khan entrusted with the fort of 
Mongeir, 502. . 

Kutb Khan Afghén, in possession of 
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Rabéri and its dependencies under 
the house of Lodi, 405. Surrenders 
it to Baber, 447. 

Kutb-ed-din (Sultan), Rai -Sipehra, 
seizes the throne of Multén, $387. His 
death, $87. 

Kutluk-Nigér Khdnum, daughter of 
Ydnis Khan, married to Sultan Umer- 
sheikh, 54. 74. Mother of Baber, 
76. 78. Joins Baber at Khojend 
112. Accompanies him in his flight 
from Samarkand, 157. With Baber 
at Téshkend, 168. Accompanies him 
in his expedition to K4bul, 195. 208. 
213. Her death, 237, 


Laghmén. See Lamghén. 

Lah4Gr, under the house:of Ghazni, 403. 
Under Behladl Lodi, 405. Taken by 
Baber, 418. Assigned to Mir Abdal- 
aziz, 420. 

Laknéu, under Sekander Lodi, 406. 
Occupied by Malek Baban, 477. 
Bestowed by BAber on Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, 477. Abandoned by 
his troops, 482. 

Lamghan, or Laghman, district of Ka- 
bul, description of, 218. Bestowed 
on Nasir Mirza, 222. 

Lamp extinguishers, Sce Chirdgh- 
kush. 

Landed property in India, in Béaber's 
reign, 529. 

Langas, tribe of, govern Multan, 387. 
Defeated by Shah Hasan, 389. 

Langer Khan, or Leshker Khan, $91. 
Invites Shah Hasan to Multaén, 393. 
Associated with Shems-ed-din in the 
government, 397. Leaves Multan, 
398. Sent by Baber to Multan with 
his son Askeri, 398. Afterwards no- 
minated to the government of Kabul, 
398. 

Language, that of the Ottoman domi- 
nions, 20. Of the tribes of Kipchak, 
34. Of the kingdom of Kabul, 220. 

Leshker Khan. See Langer Khan. 

Letters, men of, in Baber’s reign, 530. 

Lodi dynasty (the), in India, 405. Sub- 
verted by Baber at the battle of Pa- 
nipat, 437, 

Lohger, a district of Kabul, 219. 

Lovers’ cave (the), near Samarkand, 
ambush of, 101. Escalade of a fort 
near, 147. 


Maaruf Fermuli, revolts against Sultan 
Ibr4him, 412. 448, Leads the Sherki 
confederates, 449. 

MaasGma Sult4n Begum, daughter of 
Baber, 5°25. 
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Maasuma Sultan Begum, wife of Baber, 
526, note. 

Machi, razed to the ground, 370. 

Machis (the), their predatory habits, 
383. 

Maham Begum, wife of Baber, 526, 
note. 

Méh-cbuchak Begum, niece of Shah 
Beg, married to Késim Gokultash, 
$48, Plan for her escape from Ka- 
bul, 349. It succeeds, 350. Reaches 
Kandahar, 351. Her second and third 
marriages, 352. 

Mahdim Bilal, 367. 

Mahib Ali, son of Nizém-ed-din Ali, 
marries Nahid, ‘daughter of Méh- 
chuchak, 352. 

Mahmid (Sultan), of Ghazni, son of 
Sebektigin, his conquest of India, 
16. 439. His conquest of Mult&n, 
386. 

Mahmid Khan (Sultan), son of Syurg- 
hatmish, defeats Bajazet Ilderim at 
Angora, 68. 

Malimdd Khan (Sultan), “The Elder 
Kh4n”, son of Ydnis Khan, sent 
against his brother Sultan Ahmed, 62. 
Succeeds as Grand Khan, 62. De- 
feats the Sultan of Ferghéna, 63. 
And of Samarkand, 63. 1386. Makes 
Sheibéni governor of Turkistan, 63. 
Decline of his power, 65. Seizes Ura- 
tippa, 90. Bestows it on Muhammed 
Husein Mirza, 90. Visited by Baber, 
93. Defeated near Kanbai by Baye- 
sanghar, 96. Assists Baber with a 


small reinforcement, 113. Assists 
T&émbol against Baber, 124. Assists 


Weis Mirza with troops, 129. Visited 
by Baber at Tashkend, 160. Be 
stows Uratippa on him, 160. Meets 
his brother, 169. Their proposed 
arrangement, 173. They besiege 
Andejan, 174. They abandon the 
siege, 175. Made prisoner by Shei- 
b4ni, 184. Released, 185. Retires 
into Moghulistén, 186. Seized at 
Khojend, and put to death, with five 
sons, by SheibAni, 192. 

Mahmiéd Khan Bhekeri (Sultan), son of 
Mir FaAzil, placed in charge of Bheker, 
371. His cruel disposition, 373. Af- 
terwards mounts the throne of Bheker, 
384. His gallantry at Sewrdi, 388. 
Assists in defeating the Khankar, 
400. 

Mahmtd Khan Jehén Khan, joins the 
Afgh4n chiefs against Sultan Ibrébim, 
425. Joins Ibrahim, 427. 

Mahmiid Khan Kokilt&sh (Sultan), sun 
of Mir F4zil, left in charge of Bheker, 
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366. His government, 371. Pre- 
sented to Shah Beg, 372. 

Mahméd Khan Lohéni, submits to 
Baber, 500. 

Mahméd Khilji (Sultan), of Malwa, 
receives Jilal Khan, 410. Defeated 
by Réna Sdnga, 461. 481. Re- 
stored to the throne of Malwa, 480. 
His crown and girdle given to Baber, 
488. 

Mahmid Langa (Sultan), grandson of 
Sultan Kutb-ed-din, his accession to 
the throne of Multdén, 387. Defeated 
by his ministers, 387, Division of 
his kingdom, 387. Raises an army 
to oppose Shah. Hasan, 390. His 
death, 390. 

Mahmid Lodi (Sultan). Design to 
raise him to the throne of Delhi, 442. 
Acknowledged by Rana Sanga, 451. 
462. His force against Baber at 
Kanwa, 471. Flies to Gujrat, 474. 
Crowned in Beb4r, 496,497. Rapid 
increase of his power, 498. His com- 
petitors for the throne, 499. Re- 
treats on Béaber’s approach, 499. 
Takes refuge with the army of Ben- 
gal, 500. 

Mahmid Matin Khan, brings an army 
of Sammas against Shah Beg, 364. 
Mahmid Mirza (Sultan), son of Abu- 
said, sovereign of Hiss4r. His do- 
minions, 74, Succeeds his brother in 
Samarkand and Bokhéra, 89, In- 
trigues to depose Baber, 91. His 

death and character, 92. 

Mahmid Sultan, brother of Sheib&ni 
Khan, sent against Seiram, 138. Dee 
feated and pardoned, 139. Sent 
against Kunduz, 204. Occupies 
Kunduz, 204. His death, 204. 

Mahter Sambal. See Sambal. 

Maléhida, a sect of heretics, 287, nofe. 

Malek-shah Mansiar, Yusefz4i, marriage 
of his daughter with Baber, 338. 

Malik Baban Jilwdni. See Baban Jil- 
wani, 

Malike Tewdif, or government of 
tribes, 406. 

Malwa, under the Ghari dynasty, 404. 


Under Sultan Mahmid, 441. Power 
of Rana Sénga, 441. 
Mamelukes, their origin, 17. Usurp 


the government of Egypt, 17. Cir- 
cassian Mamelukes, 18. Subdued by 
the Ottoman Turks, 18. Revival of 
the Mamelukes, 18. Their final de- 
struction by Muhammed Ali Pasha, 
18. 

MAn (Raja), of Guélidr, receives Jilél 
Khan, 410. 
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Manchis (the), a race of Tartars, 9. 
Their conquest of China, 11. 

Mandréur, a division of Lamghan, 219. 

Mangu-Taimur Khan, bestows the Ak 
Ordo on Behdder, 26. 

Ménik Vazir, opposes Shah Hasan in 
crossing the Indus, 379. Slain, 380. 

Manikchand Chohan, slain at the battle 
of Kauwa, 474. 

Manjanils, used in sieges, 317. 

Mankat R4i (Raja), attempts to expel 
the Musulmans from Gualiér, 453. 
Manselik, mother of Toghlak Taimur, 

39. 

Mansfr Khan, son of Sultan Ahmed 
Khan, Khan of the Moghuls, 191. 

Marghin&n (or Marghildn), district of 
Ferghéna, 80. Town taken by Sultan 
Ahmed, 87. Delivered to Baber, 
116. Invested by Uzun Hassan, 116. 
Siege raised, 117. Declares for Baber, 
171, 

Marze-Viba (the), disease in Kandahér, 
266, note. 

Masftd Mirza (Sultan), son of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, placed in Hissér, 92. 
Flies to bis brother at Samarkand, 
95. Returns to Hissfr, 100. In- 
vades Samarkand, 100. Driven from 
Hissér by Khosrou, 142. 200. 
Escapes to Herat, 142. 200. Marries 
daughter of Sultan Husein, 200. Re- 
turns to Khosrou, 142. 200. Blinded, 
143. 201. 

Masikha, territory of, 52. Conferred on 
Ytnis Khan, 52. Bé&ber’s sojourn 
there, 164. 

Masson's “ Travels,” notice of, 222, note. 

Matchlocks, used by Bé&ber at Bajour, 
337, 

Matila (now Mir-pdr), ravaged by the 
Balfches, 382. 

Mawerannaher, or Transoxiana, over- 
run by Chengiz Khan, 12. Con- 
quered by Taimur, 17. 67. The 
Khanship of, 38. Separated from 
Moghulistan, 66. Its extent, 66. 
Titular Khans, 67. Extinction of the 
Khanship, 68. Becomes the portion 
of Shéhrakh Mirza, 72. Overrun.by 
Sheibani, 139. The Uzbeks expelled 
from, 316, 318. State of the coun- 
try, 319. Religious zeal of the in- 
habitants, 320. Recovered by the 
Uzbeks, 326. List of the Chaghatéi 
Khans of, 540. 

Mazid Wajkeh (Mir), rebels against 
Baber, 334. 

Medina Rao, chief of Chandéri, joins 
Rana Sénga, 471. His power, 480. 
His history, 480. Besieged by Baber. 
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481. Slain at the capture of Chén- 
déri, 483, note. 

Mehdi Khwaja (Syed), defeats Déud 
Khan,433. His part at the battle of 
Panipat, 486. Sent with Humayun 
against the Sherki confederates, 449. 
Threatened by Rana Sdnga, 463. 
Joins Baber, 464. His part in the 
battle of Kanwa, 470. Married to 
a daughter of Béber’s, 514, 526. 
Intrigue for placing him on the throne 
of Hindustén, 514. His arrogance, 
515. His fall, 516. 

Mehdi Sultan, leaves Baber’s service for 
Sheibfni’s, 145. Attacked by Baber, 
307. Holds Chegh4nidn, 309. De- 
feated and taken prisoner, 315. Put 
to death, 315. 

Mehr, ravaged by the Baliches, 382. 

Mehr-nigfr Khanum, daughter of Ydnis 
Khan, married to Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, 248. Married to Sheibani 
Khan, 157. 248. Divorced, 158. 248, 
Accompanies Shah Begum to Hérat, 
237. Her residence at K4bul, 248. 
Béaber’s reception of her, 253. Ac- 
companies Shah Begum to Badakh- 
shan, 287. Her death, 288. 

Mehroli, under the rule of Ahmed 
Khan MewéAti, 405. 

Merv, taken by Shah Beg, 273. Battle 
of, 303. Taken by Obeid Khan, 


457. 

Meshhid, taken by Obeid Khan, 457. 
489. 

Mewéat, under Ahmed Khan, 405. Ra- 
vaged by Baber, 466. Reduced by 
Baber, 475. 

Miankal, submits to Baber, 149. 

MilwAt, besieged and taken by Baber, 


429. 

Mingelik Gokultésh, her escape from 
Samarkand, 157. 

Mir, application of the title, 87, note, 

Miran Shah (Mirza), son of Taimur, 
his share of Taimur’s dominions, 72. 
Falis in battle, 72. 

Mirén Shah Mirza, ‘son of Ulugh Beg, 
flies to Khosrou Shab, 201. Receives 
assistance from him, 201. His end 
uncertain, 215. 

Mirpar. See Matila. 

Mirza, application of the title, 87, note. 

Mirza Khan, son of Sultan Mahmidd 
Mirza, accompanies Baber in his 
expedition to Kabul, 195. Demands 
the death of Khosrou, 309. 

Miskin Terkhan, leads an army into 
Multan, $93. Marries a sister of 
Sultan Husein, 396. 

Mobarek Shah, acknowledges Nasir 
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Mirza, King of Badakhshén, 298, 
Expels him, 229. Defeats the Ar- 
ghuns, 342. 

Moghul, or Mongol, grand race of 
Tartars, 9. 11. Their conquests 
under Chengiz Khan, 12. Their 
excessive cruelty, 13. Their dissolu- 
tion as one grand empire, 14. Their 
religion, 18.61. Their principal tribes 
in the Chaghatdi desert, 36. Division 
of the tribes on the death of Elias 
Khwaja, 41. Separation of the tribes 
on the murder of Taimur Oighur, 46. 
Reunited under Isan-bugha, 47. Re- 
volt of those in the service of Baber, 
120. They join Témbol, 120. Un- 
der the elder and younger Khans, 
defeated by Sheibéni Khan, 184. 
Discontent of the chiefs in the service 
of B&ber, 283. Their conspiracy, 
284. Their defeat, 286. Those in 
Sheib&ni’s service desert the Uzbeks, 
$05. Their slaughter in Ferghéna, 
311. Their treachery to Baber, 311. 
Their conspiracy against him, 327. 
Obtain possession of Hissar, 328. 
Defeated by the Uzbeks, and ex- 
pelled from Hiss4r, 329, Their 
rebellion in Ghazni, 384. Quelled, 
$35, Their part in the battle of 
Kanwa, 470. They form the Tul- 
hghma, 470. 

Moghulistén, definition of, 36. Khan- 
ship of, 38. Invaded by Ulugh Beg, 
44. Abandoned by the tribes, 46. 
Its conquest by Taimur, 72. List of 
the Khans of, 537. 

Mohib Ali Khan Khalifa, son of 
Khwaja Khalifa, married to Nahid 
Begum, 385. Sent to support Mir 
Abdal-aziz, 465. 

Mohib Ali Korchi, assists in the de- 
fence of K4bul, 250. 

Mohib Terkhén, his cruelty at Multés, 
395. 

Mokim Arghidn. 
Mokim. 

Money of account, Baber’s, 543—545. 

Mongeir, taken by Nasrat Shah, 502. 

Mongols. See Moghuls. 

Moravia, overrun by the Moghuls, 13. 

Moscow, taken by the Tartars, under 
Batu Khan, 26. 

Mou, taken by Shah Hasan, 388. 

Mouléna Kazi (Khwaja), called also 
Mouléna Muhammed Sadr, Sheikh- 
ul-Islam, invites B&ber into Ande 
jan, 86, and nofe. Attempts in- 
effectually to make peace between 
Baber and Sultan Ahmed, 88, In- 
tercedes for the life of Ibrahim Séru, 


See Muhammed 
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‘ 98, Sent to Uzim Khan at Andejan, 
107. Assists in defence of Andejan, 
109. Is put to death, 111. Béber’s 
character of him, 111. 

Moreffer Hussein Mirza, appointed 
joint king of Khordsdén, 240. Con- 
quered by Sheibani, 259, His death, 
260. 

Mozeffer Shah, of Gujrat, receives Jim 
Silah-ed-din, 360. Assists him to 
gain the throne of Sind, 36]. Assists 
him against Shah Beg, 368. Re- 
ceives Alim Khan, 423. Restores 
Sultan Mahméd to the throne of 
Malwa, 480. 

Muhammed (Mir), conspires against 
Baber, 327. : 

Muhammed Ali Jengjeng, supports Mir 
Abdal-aziz, 465. His part in the 
battle of Kanwa, 470. Sent against 
the Sherki Afghans, 479. 

Muhammed Ali Pasha, his destruction 
of the Mamelukes in Egypt, 18. 

Muhammed Ali Tajik, appointed by 
Baber to Kila-niur, 420. 

Muhammed Beg, son of Zilndn, de- 
feated by the Sindians and slain, 
342. 

Muhammed Berendék Birlds, minister 
of Khordsén, 259. 

Muhammed Duldai (Sultan), abandons 
Kanduj, 477. 

Muhammed Ghis (Sheikh), a derwish, 
effects the surrender of Gudlhdar, 454. 
Induces Rabimdad to restore that 
fortress to Baber, 507. 

Muhammed Haider Mirza Doghlat, 
Amir of Kashghar, 56. Driven out 
by Ababeker, 57. Presented with the 
government of Ush, 58. Expelled, 58. 

Muhammed Hisséri, his conspiracy 
against Tambol, 165. 

Muhammed Huméyun Mirza. See Hu- 
mayun. 

Muhammed Husein Mirza Doghlat, 
son of Muhammed Haider Mirza, re- 
ceives the government of Uratippa, 
90. Receives the title of * Korkan,” 
90. Lends Baber the village of Bi- 
shdger, 114. Prepares to defend 
Uratippa against Sheibani Khan, 183. 
Abandons Uratippa, 185. Joins Shei- 
bani Khan, 188. His influence with 
the Moghuls at Samarkand, 234. His 
marriages, 234. Flies from Samar- 
kand to Herat, 236. Goes to Kabul, 
237. Is placed in charge of K4bul 
by Baber, 247. Joins in the rebellion 
of Shah Begum, 249. Secretes himself, 
252. Isdiscovered and pardoned, 254. 
Allowed to go to Khorasan, 257. 
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Received by Sheibéni, 257. Put to 
death, 257. 

Muhammed Kazi (Mouléna), his pre- 
servation of Haider Mirza, 290. His 
interview with Baber, 292. 

Muhammed Khan, son of Khizer Khwaja 
Khan, succeeds as Grand Khan, 43. 

Muhammed Korchi, of Badakhshan, 


228. 

Muhammed Kili Kochin, his gallantry, 
155. 

Muhammed Maaruf (Shah), his defec- 
tion to Baber, 504. 

Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, of Turkis- 
tan, taken prisoner by Sultan Mahmdd, 
68. Is minister of Sultan Ali Mirza, 
128. Withdraws from Samarkand, 
129. Joins Weis Mirza, 129. Flies 
from him, and offers his services to 
Béber, 129. Joins Baber at Yurat- 
Khan, 131. Accompanies him to 
Hissér, 141. 

Muhammed Mirza (Syed), expels the 
Uzbeks from Ferghéna, 310. His 
previous adventures, $10, 311, Re- 
ceives Sultan Said Khan at Andejan, 
316. Sucoeeds in saving the lives of 
8,000 prisoners, 318. 

Muhammed Mokim, son of Zdlndén 
Arghin, seizes Kabul, 210, 216. 274. 
Surrenders it to Baber, 216. Retires 
to Germsir, 217. His invitation to 
Baber, 274. Submits to Sheib4ni, 
277. Defeated by Baber at Kan- 
dahér, 278. Flies to Zemin- Dawer, 
278. Calls in Sheibéni, 279. Re- 
stored to his government, 282. 

Muhammed Monim Mirza, son of Badi- 
ez-zeman Mirza, his unsuccessful re- 
bellion in Asterébaéd, 269. Put to 
death, 269. 

Muhammed Shah (Sultan). See Bebér 
Khan Lohfni. 

Muhammed Sherif, the astrologer, arrives 
in Béber’s camp, 466. Dismissed 
by Baber, 473. 

Muhammed Sultan (Khwaja), uncle of 
Sheibfni Khan, marries the widow of 
Burga, 136. 

Muhammed Sultan (Sultan), son of 
Sultan Mahmiad, left to defend Fer- 
ghéna, 183. Flies to Moghbulistan 
after the disaster of Tashkend, 185. 
Flies on his father’s death to the 
Kaizdks, 192. 

Muhammed Sultan Mirza, sent with 
Humayun against the Sherki con- 
federates, 449. Sent against Rana 
Sdnga, 463. His part at, the battle 
of Kanwa, 470. Appointed to Laknau 
and Kanduj, 477. 
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Muhammed Turkist4ni ( Milla), delivers 
Kunduz to Sheibéni Khan, 204. 

Muhammed Zeitfin, joins the confederacy 
against Baber, 442, Surrenders Dhal- 
pur, 453. 

Muhammed Zem4n Mirza, invested with 
the government of Behar, 500. His 
part in the defeat of the Bengal army, 
504. Marries a daughter of Baber, 525. 

Muhammed-zais, plundered by Baber, 
339, note. 

Multan, views of Shah Hasan on, 384. 
State of the country, 386. First Mu- 
hammedan conquest of, 386. Under the 
Hindus, and under Delhi, 386. Sheikh 
Yusef chosen ruler of, 386. Its extent, 
387. Factions, 387. Minority of 
the Sultan, 393. Anarchy, 393. Be- 
sieged by Shah Hasan, 394. Distress 
of the besieged, 394. The city taken 

_ by storm, $95. Pillaged, 395. Ty- 
ranny of the Arghin governor, 398. 
His expulsion, 398. The country 
occupied by Baber, 398. 456. Its 
future revolutions, $98, 399. 

Munga Oighar, his’generosity, 135. 

Muri Saturg4i, name of a tract of 
country, 221. 

Murshid (Malla), sent by Ba&ber as 
ambassador to Sultan Ibrahim, 415. 
Detained by Doulat Khan at Lahdar, 
416, 

Mustafa Ali, a commander of the Persian 
auxiliaries, 315. 

Mustafa Fermuli, sent against Behér 
Khan, 412. 443. His death, 443. 
Mustafa Rimi, at the battle of Kanwa, 
472. At the battle on the Gogra, 

504. 

Mustung, conquered by Zilnin, 268. 

Musulman religion, introduced into the 
Desht Kipchaék, 26. First dynasty in 
India, 402. 


N&der Shah, notice of his conquests, 6, 

Naher Khan, son of Hasan Khan Me- 
wAti, taken prisoner at Panipat, 462. 
Released by Baber, 462. Succeeds 
his father in Mewat, 475. Surrenders 
to Baber, 476. Escapes, 476. 

Nahid Begum, daughter of M&h-chu- 
chak, $48. Marries Mahib Ali, 352, 
385. 

Nanda (Jam), of Sind, his war with the 
Arghins, 342. His death, 353. His 
extensive territory, 358. 

Nanda Dehr, submits to Shah Hasan, 
389. 

Nang-nihar, a division of Lamghan, 219, 

Nasib Shah. See Nasret Shah. 

Nasir Khan Lohéni, of Ghazipir, 408 
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Revolts against Sultan Ibrahim, 412. 


443. Leads the Sherki confederates, 
449. Put to flight by Humayun, 
450. 


Ndsir Mirza, third brother of Baber, 
89. Committed to his uncle Sultan 
Ahmed, 89. Meets Baber at Akhsi, 
174. Appointed to the government 
of Lamghan and Nijrow, 222. In- 
vited to Badakhshén, 226. Joined 
by Khosrou Shah, whom he shakes 
off, 227. Becomes King of Badakh- 
shén, 228. Driven from Badakhshdn, 
and rejoins Baber at Kabul, 229. 
Appointed to Ghazni, 258. Appointed 
to Kandahér, 279. Besieged by 
Sheibéni, 282. Capitulates, 282. 
Retires to Ghazni, 282. Appointed — 
by Baber to K4bul and Ghazni, 319. 
Besieges Kabul, 334. His death from 
intemperance, 334. 

Nasir-ed-din Obeidulla (Khwaja), his 
account of Yinis Khan, 60. Dictates 
a peace between Umersheikh, Ahmed 
Mirza, and Yiainis Khan, 62. 

Nasret Shah, or Nasib Shah, King of 
Bengal, 441. Loses several provinces 
to Sekander Lodi, 501. Retakes them, 
501. Takes Mongeir, 502, Receives 
Sultan Mahmidd, 502, Is defeated by 
Baber, 505. Makes peace, 505. 

Nasukh, fort of, surprised and captured 
by Baber, 113. 

Nazer Mirza, his part in the Moghul 
conspiracy against B&ber, 327. 

Nevidn Gokult&sh, Bé&ber's foster-bro- 
ther, 146. His death, 163. 

Nijm Séni (Amir), minister of Shah 
Isméel, joins Baber with the Persian 
troops, 323. Massacres the garrison 
and inhabitants of Karshi, $24. Dee 
feated at Ghazhdew4an, made prisoner 
and put to death, 325. 

Nirehtu, or Kalin, fort of, its strong 
position, 282, note. 

Niz4m Khan, of Bidna, joins the con- 
federacy against Baber, 442. Be- 
sieged in Bidna, 452. Defeats his 
brother Alim Khan, 452. Surrenders 
to Baber, 453. 

Niz&m-ed-din Ahmed Bakhshi, notice 
of, 515, note. 

Nizim-ed-din Mir (or Khwaja) Ali 
Khalifa, Baber’s favourite officer, his 
escape at Uratippa, 94. Discharged 
by Mir Ali Dost, 127. Left at Kabul 
with Muhammed Husein, 247. De- 
fends Kabul, 250. His connection 
with Shah Hasan, 385. Is B&ber's 
prime minister, 385. His firmness in 
Baber’s difficulties, 467. Brings Baber 
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news of reverses, 481. Declines to 
proceed to Badakhsh4n, 511. Wishes 
to set aside Humayun, 512. Intrigues 
in favour of Mehdi Khwé§ja, 514. Re- 
turns to his allegiance, 516. Attends 
B&ber's death-bed, 516. 

Noukend, castle of, taken by Baber, 
174. 

Nukderis (the), join Baber near K&bul, 
212. 220. Their country, 220. 263. 
Reduced by ZGlnin, 264. Plundered 
by Baber, 354. 

Nargil, district of, included in Lamgban, 
219. 


Obeid Khan, of Bokhéra. See Obeidulla 

s Sultan. 

Obeidulla Sultan, or Obeid Khan, of 
Pokhéra, nephew of Sheib&ni, carries 
off Sheibéni's harem after the battle 
of Merv, 305. Holds Bokh4ra, 309. 
Fortifies himself in Ké&rshi, $15. 
Abandons the city, 315. Invades 
Bokhféra, 322. Defeats Baber at 
Kil-malek, 322. Totally defeats 
Baber and his allies at Ghazhdew4n, 
325. Invades Hissdér, 328. Invades 
Khorésén, 457. 489. Takes Merv, 
Sirakhs and Tis, 457. 489. Seizes 
Meshhid, 457. 489. Takes Asteré- 
bid, 489. Besieges Herat, 489. De- 
feated by the Persians at Jém, 49]. 
Escapes from the field wounded, 492. 

Observatory, Ulugh Beg’s, at Samar- 
kand, 83. 105. 

Odes composed by Baber, 166. 

Ogre, of fable, origin of the, 13, note. 

Oighurs (the), a tribe of Turks, acknow- 
ledge the sway of Chengiz, 12. Their 
reckless cruelty gives rise to the name 

. of “ Ogre,” 13, note. 

Oktéi, or Ogat4i, Khan, son of Chengiz, 
his dominions, 24, Acknowledged as 
Grand Khan, 25. 

Orda-Itzen, son of J&ji Khan, presents 
15,000 Tartar families to his brother 
Sheibéni, 26. 

Osmanlis, empire of the, foundation, 16. 
Its wide extent, 17. Shah Isméel’s 
wars with them, 346. 352. 

Othman, founder of the Ottoman em- 
pire, 16. 

Oud, under Sekander Lodi, 406. Re- 
bellion in, against Baber, 443. Under 
Sheikh Bayezid, 450. 

Oxus, the river, the ancient boundary 
between Iran and Turan, 81], note. 


Padm4wati, widow of Rana Sanga, in- 
trigues to place his son on the throne, 
488, 
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Padshah, Emperor, title assumed by 
Baber, 282. 

Panipat, battle of, 435. 

Pap, fort of, taken by Baber, 174, 

Patiéli, under Raja Pertéb Sing, 405. 

Pekin, conquest of, by Chengiz Khan, 12. 

Penjdb, invaded by Baber, 354. Under 
the Ghaznevi dynasty, 408. Under 
the Ghuri, 403. Under Sultan Se- 
kander, 406. Held by Doulat Khan, 
413.  Invaded by Baber, 418. Par- 
celled out by Baber, 420. Entered 
by Doulat Khan, 421. Invaded by 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, 421. Union 
of the Afghans of the Penjab, 424. 

Penjkora, plundered by Baber, 338. 

Perhdleh, taken by Baber, 415. 

Perowli Birlés (Sultan), attacks Shah 
Beg at Futehpir, 347. ; Defeated, 
347. 

Persia, government of the Tirks es- 
tablished in, 16. Anecdote illustra- 
tive of the barbarous manners of the 
Persians in the time of Shab Isméel, 


304. 

Pertéb Sing (Raja), governs Kampila 
and Patidli, 405. 

Pesheng, fortress of, its strength, 269. 
Zulnin retires to it, 269. 

Peshkesh (the), sent by B&ber to Shah 
Ismael, 322, note. 

Pigeon-training in the East, 75. 

Pishin, conquered by Zdlnidn, 268. 

Poetry, a favourite pursuit in the East, 
83. Specimen of Baber’s, 164. No- 
tice of his compositions, 521. 

Poles (the), conquered by the Moghuls, 
13. And by Batu, 26. 

Poll-tax (the), 530. 

Post houses, established by Ba4ber, 530, 

P4Gl- Malan, the river of Her&t, 272, note. 

Pustak, the Imérat of, 520, note. 


RA&beri, under Kutb Khan Afghan, 405. 
Taken by Baber, 448. Taken by the 
Afghans, 469. Retaken by Baéber, 
476. 

Radhan (J4m), his reign in Sind, 359, 


note. 
Rafia-ed-din (Syed), 453, note. 
Rahimdéd, captures the fort of GuAliar, 
454. Restores it to Baber, 507. 
Rahmt- debris (the), a tribe, pardoned by 
Shah Hasan, 389. 
Raika Begum, wife of Baber, 526, note. 
RéjpGts, their desperate warfare, 380. 
Their defeat in Sind, $81. Their 
prowess under Réna Sénga, 464. 


Defeat Mir Abdal-aziz, 465. Their 
swarms of cavalry, 466. Prepare 
for battle with Baber, 469. Their 
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Completely defeated at 
Their self-sacrifice at 


forces, 471. 
Kanwa, 473. 
Chandéri, 483. 

Ran-mal Sodha, his command jn Sind, 
$69. 

Rantambér, surrendered to Baber, 488. 

Ré4zi-ed-din (Shah), the Chiragh-kush, 
his possessions near Khutlan, 287. 
Beheaded, 291. 

Renish Bebdder, entrusted with the 
government of Aster4bad, 489. De- 
feats the Persians, 490. Is defeated 
by Shah Tahmasp, and slain, 490. 

Reséleh e Walidieh (the), versitied by 
Baber, 521.! 

Revenue of Baber (the), 530. 541. 

Robét- Khwaja, surprised by Baber, 144, 

Réhilkand, Baber's operations in, 447. 

Rubriquis, on the word Tartar, 534. 

RaGh-ulla (Sheikh), of Mou, 389. 

Rupee (the), name of coin, 543. 

Russia, conquered by the Moghuls, 13. 
26. Held by them for 150 years, 14, 
Destroys the power of the Tartars, 28. 

Ruttonsi (Rana), succeeds his father 
R4na Sdnga, 488. 


Saad-ulla Lahiri ( Moulana), bis account 
of the sack of Multan, 396, note. 

Sédi (Sheikh), reference to, 240. 

Said Khan, or Sultan Said, son of the 
“ younger” Khan, his war against 
his uncle Mahmdd, 191. His account 
of the conduct of Sheibani on the 
death of his brother Mahmid Sultan, 
204. His residence at Samarkand, 
234. Flies from Samarkand, 236. 
Baber’s kindness to him, 256. Visits 
Khan Mirza at Kila-zefer, 289. Pro- 
ceeds to Kabul, 289, Visited by 
Haider Mirza, 292. His character of 
Baber, 294. Declines the offer of the 
Moghuls to place him on the throne, 
311. Appointed to Andejan, 312, 
Received there by Syed Muhammed, 

| 916. Defeats Ababeker, 318. In. 

vades Tashkend, 330. Is defeated and 
wounded, 330. Defends Ferghéna, 

330. Calls in Késim Khan, the chief 

of the Kaizéks, 331. Visits Kaésim 

Khan,332. Abandons Ferghéna, 332, 

Expels Ababeker from K4shgar, 332. 

His long and prosperous rule, 332. 

His quarrel with Khan Mirza, $39. 

Invades Badakhshan, but retires, $41. 

Called in to Badakhshdn, 509. Be- 

sieges Kila-zefer, but retires, 510. 

Said Khan, governor of Oud, driven 
out of Oud, 409. 

Samarkand, invaded by Sultan Mahmiad, 
96. Attacked at once by three dif- 
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ferent princes, 99. Who withdraw, 
100. Again blockaded by Baber, 101. 
Abandoned by Bayesanghar, 104. Oc- 
cupied by Baber, 105. Baber’s ac- 
count of, 105. Its fertility, 105. 
Manufactures, 106. Learning and 
skill, 106. Abandoned by Baber, 
110. Attempts to regain it, 113. 
Occupied by Sultan Ali, 114. Un 
successfully invaded by Weis Mirza, 
129. Baber marches against it, 129. 
Sheibdni’s invasion,. 181. 140. In- 
fluence of its religious men, 131. 
Taken by Sheibéni, 141. Surprised 
and taken by Baber, 147. Besieged 
by Sheibéni, 153. Surrenders to 
him, 157. Held by Taimur Sultan, 
309. Taken by Baber, 316. Joy of 
the population, 316. B&ber pro- 
claimed King there, 316. Abandoned 
by Baber, 322. 

Sambal ( Mahter), his plot to deliver his 
master, Shah Beg, from prison, 345. 
Succeeds, 345. Throws provisions 
into Kandahér, 355. Assists J&ém 
Firdéz of Sind, 361. Proceeds to be- 
siege Dirdwel, 392. 

Sambhal, under Deria Khan Lodi, 405. 
Besieged by Baban Jilwéni, 447, 
Taken by Hindé Beg, 448. 

Sammas (the), expel the Sumras from 
Sind, 358. Termination of their rule 
in Sind, 370. 

Sénga ( Réna), his power in Mélwa, 441. 
Takes the fort of Kandar, 448. His 
progress of conquest, 451. Acknow- 
ledges Sultan Mahmdd, 451. 462. 
His dominions, 461. His person and 
character, 461. His alleged descent 
from Nushirwd4n the Just, 461, note. 
His transactions with Baber, 462. 
Mutual reerimination, 462. His 
ambitious views, 462, He advances 
to Bidna, 462. Joined by Hasén 
Khan Mehwiti, 463. Prowess of 
his Réjpéts, 464. His army, 471. 
Completely defeated at Kanwa, 473. 
Escapes from the battle, 474. Invited 
to Malwa, 480. His chivalrous con- 
duct, 481. His romantie death, 484. 

Sanjer (J&ém), his reign in Sind, 359, 
note, 

Sarang Khan, a commander of Sildh-ed- 
din in Sind, 369. 

Sételmish KhatGn, chief wife of Isan- 
bugha, $9, 

Sebaktegin, a Tarki slave, sovereign of 
Ghazni, 16. 

Sehwan, reduced by Shah Beg, 366 
The fort strengthened by Shah Beg, 
370. 
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Seirdm, invaded by the Moghuls, 47. 
Bestowed on Kitteb Beg, 319. 

Sekander ( Mirza), his account of Baber's 
defeat at KiGl-malek, 322, note. His 
account of the battle of Ghazhdew4n, 
326. 

Sekander Lodi (Sultan), his long reign 
at Delhi, 406. Subdues Behar, 406. 
Threatens Bengal, 406. Extends his 
empire, 406. His death, 407, note. 

Sekander Shah, King of Gujrat, 441. 

Selim (Sultan), his war with Shah Is- 

‘méel, 352. 

Selima Sultén Begum, daughter of 
Baber, 526. 

Seljdkis, a tribe of Turks, their con- 
quests, 16. Their government over- 
turned by Chengiz , 16. 

Senjer Birlas (Sultan), engaged in the 
conspiracy against Baber, 249. Seized, 
and pardoned, 252. 

Serdichak, Toktamish placed on the 
throne of, 27. 

Sewrdi, fort of, taken by Shah Hasan, 
and razed to the ground, 388. 

Shah, a title bestowed on boly men, 87, 


note. 

Shah Beg. See Shah Shujéa Beg. 

Shah Begum, wife of Yanis Khan, re- 
pairs to Samarkand, 234. Her re- 
lationsbip to Sheibaéni, 234. Her 
character, 235. Sent to Khords&n, 
236. Arrives ut Herat, 237. Resides 
at Kabul, 248. Intrigues in favour 
of her grandson, Sultan Weis, 249. 
Gains the Moghuls, 249. Induces 
Muhammed Husein Mirza to join the 
rebels, 249. Forgiven by Baber, 253. 
His kindness to her, 256. Accom- 
panies her grandson, Khan Mirza, to 
Badakhshén, 282. Her boasted de- 
scent from Alexander the Great, 286. 
Her imprisonment and death, 288, 

Shah Sufi, his valour at Samarkand, 155. 

Shéhi Beg. See Sheibdni. 

Shahnaéma, the poem, the universal taste 
for, 83. 

Shahrokhia, district north of the Sirr, 
93. Invaded and ravaged by Shei- 
bani, 163. 

Shébrukh Khan Afshér, a commander 
of the Kezelbashes with Baber, 315. 
Shéhrukb Mirza, son of Taimur, king 
of Khordsan, 45. Brings up Ydnis 
Khan, 45. Civil wars at his death, 

47. 

Shéhrukh Sultan Moherdér, commander 
of the troops sent by Shah Isméel to 
Baber, 315. 

Shahrukhi, coin, the value of, 414, note. 

Shajrat-ul-Atraék, account given in, of 
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the origin of the Aim4ks, 221, note. 
Notice of, 535. . 

Shal, conquered by Zalndn, 268. 342, 

Shamu-khail (the), plundered by B4ber, 
339. 

Shehéb-ed-din Muhammed Ghéri, foun- 
der of the Ghari dynasty in India, 
403. His conquest of India, 439. 

Sheher-bénu Begum, daughter of Baber, 
526. 

Sheib&k Khan, reference to his death in 
Merv, 256. 

Sheibéni, son of JGji Khan, his do- 
minions, 26. 

Sheibéni Khan, or Sh&bi Beg, son of 
Shah Bidaégh, and grandson of Abulk- 
hair, 32. Notice of his early life, 
133. Leaves his father-land, 133. 
Received at Bokhéra by Abdal 
Ali Terkh4n, 184. Growth of his 
power, 134. Surprises and slays 
Burga Sultan, 135. Betrays Sultan 
Ahmed, 1386. Obtains Turkistén, 
63. 137. His faithlessness, 137. Is 
supported by Sultan Mahméad, 139. 
Overruns Transoxiana, 189, Joined 
by Baber’s Uzbeks, 100. Assists 
Bayesanghar, }03. Returns to Turk- 
ist4n, 104. Defeats the Terkhans, 131. 
Takes Bokhdéra, 183. 140., and Sa, 
markand, 141. Loses Samarkand, 
147, Retiresto Bokhd4ra, 149. Ade 
vances towards Samarkand, 150. 
Takes the fort of Dabdsi, 150. De- 
feats Baber on the Kohik, 151. 
Blockades Samarkand, 153. Which 
capitulates, 157. Marries Khanz4deh 
Begum, 157. Ravages Shahrokbia 
and Beshkent, 163. Advances towards 
Ferghana, 188. Defeats the Moghuls, 
184. Takes the two Khans: pri- 
soners, 184. Conquers Tashkend, 
184. Marries into the family of the 
Khans, 185. Releases the Khans, 
185. Puts Kw4ja Abul Mak4ram 
to death, 186. Invades Hissér, 186. 
And Andején, 187. Takes it, and 
puts Tamboil and his brother to death, 
188. Takes Hissér, 203. Sends his 
brother Mahmid against Kunduz, 
204. Kunduz taken, 204. His stern- 
ness and composure on hearing the 
death of his brother, 205. Returns 
to Samarkand, 206. Prepares to 
attack Khwarazm, 206. His troops 
defeated in Badakhshin by Nasir 
Mirza, 228, His future projects, 233. 
Sets out for Khwérazm, 235. De- 
stroys or disperses the Moghul chiefs, 
236. Besieges and takes Khwérasm, 
237. Besieges and takes Balkh, 238. 
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241. Receives Muhammed Husein 
Mirza, 257. Puts him to death, 257. 
Invades and conquers Khords4n, 258. 
260. Extent of his dominions, 261. 
Receives the submission of Zialndn’s 
sons, 277. Besieges Kandahar, 279. 
Takes the citv, 281. Completes the 
conquest of Khor&sin, 295. Unsuc- 
cessful campaign against the Kaizéks, 
296. Campaign against the Hazéras, 
297. His reception of an envoy from 
Shah Isméel of Persia, 298. The 
Shah's reply, 299. He retires to 
Merv, 301. Defeated and slain at the 
battle of Merv, 308. His body dis- 
membered, and his skull formed into 
a drinking cup, 304. 

Sheikhem Mirza, governor of Karshi, 
put to death, $24. 

Sheikh-ul-Isl4m, office of, 86. Of 
Her&t, murdered by Shah Isméel, 
$21. 

Sheikh-z4da, of Oud and Laknau, 408. 

Shemséhéd, taken by the confederate 
Afghans, 485. Given by Baber to 
Rana BikermAjit, 488. 

Shems-ed-din (Khwaja), appointed go- 
vernor of Mult4n, 397. His cruelties, 
397. His expulsion, 398. 

Shemshir Khan, expels the Arghins 
from Multén, $98. 

Sherfeddin Ali Shirézi (Moulana), 
historian of Taimur, Ydnis Khan 
placed under his care, 45. 

Shias, their ascendancy in Persia, 299. 
Badge of the sect, $20. 

Shir Khan, son of Alé-ed-din, sent by 
his father to confer with Doulat and 
Gh&ézi Khan, 425. 

Shir Khan Sir, has the chief manage- 
ment of Behar, 497. Occupies Be- 
néres, 498. Tenders his submission 
to Baber, 500. 

Shir Muhammed Khan, Grand Khan 
of Moghulistan, 43. 

Shir Shah. See Shir Khan Sar. 

Shiram Chebreh, his defence of Hissér, 
203. His capitulation, 203. 

Shiram Taghai, sent to conduct Khosrou 
Shah towards Khordsén, 214. Plans 
his seizure, 214. Brings Baber’s 
family to Kabul, 214, Rebels against 
Baber, 334. Is pardoned, 835. His 
death, 335. 

Shiram Ziker, minister of Abdal-riz&k 
of Kabul, 215. Is murdered, 215. 
Shirkeh Arghan, routed and taken pri- 

soner by Baber, 211. 

Shujéa Beg (Shah), or Shah Beg, son 
of Zalnan Beg, his valour when a 
boy, 268. Appointed to defend Kan- 
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duhér, 269. His unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Sultan Husein,270. Takes 
Merv, 2738. Succeeds his father at 
Kandahfr, 261. Invites Baber, 275. 
Submits to Sheib4ni, 277. Defeated 
by Baber at the battle of Kandahér, 
278. Flies to Shdl and Mustung, 
278. Recovers Kandahér, 282. His 
talents and character, $41. Takes 
Siwi, 342. Loses it, 342. Submits 
to Shah Isméel, $44. Sends a mission 
to conciliate Baber, 344. Repairs to 
Herét, 344. Is imprisoned, 344. 
His escape, 346. Turns his views 
towards Sind, 346. Takes Siwi, 347. 
Defeats Sultan Perowli,347. Returns 
to Kandahér, 348. Receives his bro- 
ther’s daughter, M&h-chuchak, 351. 
Attacked by B&ber, who retires, 352. 
Plunders part of Sind, $53. Quarrels 
with his son, Shah Hasan, who flies 
to B&ber, 354. Takes possession of 
Sind, 355. Cedes Kandahar to Baber, 
355. Departs for Sh4él and Siwi, 
355. Is invited to Sind, 368. Ad- 
vances to Tatta, 364. Defeats the 
Sindis, and takes Tatta, 365. His 
treaty with Jam Firdéz, 366. Reduces 
Sehw4n, 366. Defeats the Sindis, 
367. Sends his son, Shah Hasan, to 
assist Jém Firdz, 368. Strengthens 
his forts, 370. Orders the murder of 
the Dharicha chiefs at Bheker, 373. 
Makes Bheker his capital, 374. Settles 
the country, 375. Massacres the 
Baliches, 375. Deeply affected by 
the death of Mir Fazil, 375. His 
death, $76. His character, 376. 

Shujéa, or Shujda-ul-moolk, Bokhéri 
(Sheikh), minister of Sultan Mahmad 
Langa, 390, Governs Mult4n during 
the minority of his son, 39S. Put to 
death by the Arghins, 398. 

Sidlkét taken by Baber, 416. Given 
to Khosrou Gokuldfésh, 420. Un- 
successfully attacked by Doulat Khan, 
421. 

Sidim Ali Derbén, a Hazéra chief, his 
retainer, beaten to death for plunder- 
ing, 213. 

Sila4h-ed-din, chief of Bhilsa, at the battle 
of Kanwa, 471. 

Silah-ed-din (J&ém), aspires to the throne 
of Sind, 360. Flies to Gujrat, 360. 
Invited to the government, 361. As- 
cends the throne, 361. Abandons bis 
capital, and retires to Gujrat, 362. 
Seizes the capital, 368. Is defeated 
and slain, 369. 

Silesia overrun by the Moghuls, 13. 26. 

Sind, civil wars in, 353. Shah Beg 
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ptojects the invasion of, 353. Sub- 
jugated by Shah Beg, 355. Its extent 
under Jém Nanda, 358. Confederacy 
of the tribes against Shah Beg, 366. 
Seized by Sil&h-ed-din, 368.. Com- 
mencement of the Arghan rule in, 
370. 381. Sind extended to the 
Ghara, 391. Extent of the king- 
dom under Shah Hasan, 400. 

Sipebra Rai. See Kitb-ed-din. 

Sirakbs, taken by the Uzbeks, 457. 

Sir-e-taék, pass of, Baber’s passage of the, 
143. 

Sirhind, under Behl4l Lodi, 405. , Under 
Tatér Khan, 413. 

Sirr (the), or Seihun (Jaxartes), its course, 
79 


Sistén, bestowed on Badi-ez-zemAn, 271. 
Bestowed on Amir Sultan Ali, 273. 
Invaded by a son of Sultan Husein, 
2738. 

Sianjek Khan, son of Kuchum Khan, 
governs Tishkend, 309. Invades Fer- 
ghéna, 317. Takes Tashkend, 330. 
Defeats Sultan Said, 330. Obtains 
possession of Andejan, 332. 

Siwi, or Siwistan, the fort taken by 
Shah Beg, 342. Retaken by the Jam 
of Sind, 342. Position of the country, 


847. The town taken by Shah 
Beg, 347. Visited by Shah Hasan, 
385. 


Sogdiana, probably the modern Soghd, 
06 


106. 

Soghd, river and district of Samarkand, 
105. Taimur’s garden at, 106. Sub- 
mits to Baber, 149. 

Soheil (Canopus), the star, first seen by 
Baber, 211. 

Suleimén Mirza, son of Weis Sultan, or 
Khan Mirza, 341. Appointed King 
of Badakhshén, 511. His ancestry, 
511. Assumes the government, 512. 

Sultén-nigér Khanum, wife of Sultan 
Mahmdd, 248. Afterwards married 
to two Uzbek Khans in succession, 
249. 

Sulténpdér, assigned to Doulat Khan, 
419. Given to his son, Dilawer Khan, 
420. Seized by Doulat Khan, 421. 

Sumras (the), a native tribe governing 
Sind, 358. 

Sunnis, persecuted by Shah Isméel, of 
Persia, in Khord4s4n, 305. 320. Their 
detestation of the Shias, 320. 

Surkhéb, the river, 207. 

SwAd, the Dilazéks expelled from, 337. 

Syed Ali (Amir), grandson of Kho- 
d&id4d, becomes master of K4shghar, 
46. Receives Isan-bugha Khan, 46. 
Is attacked by Ydnis Khan, 51. 
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Whom he defeats, 52. His generous 
conduct, 52. His death, 52. 

Syed dynasty (the), in India, 404. 

Syedpdr, taken, and the garrison put to 
the sword by Baber, 417. 

Syeds (the), of Bheker, their importance, 
371. Forced to quit the town, 374. 

Syria, re-establishment of the Tarki do- 
minion in, 17. 

Syurgbatmish, titular Grand Khan of 
the Moghuls, 68. 


Téher Duldai, governor of Dizak, his 
reception of Baber, 158. 

Tahmasp (Shah), succeeds to the throne 
of Persia, 457. Attacked by the 
Uzbeks, 489. Defeats Renish Be- 
hader, 490. Advances to Meshhid, 
490. Defeats the Uzbeks at J4m, 
491. 

Taimur (Mir), or Tamerlane, his con- 
quests, 17. is inroad into India, 
21. Fable of his lineage, 23. His 
interference in Kipchak, 27. His in- 
vasions into the Desht Jetteh, 41. 
His birthplace, 69. His descent, 69. 
His claim to the office of hereditary 
prime minister, 70. Question of the 
authenticity of his “ Institutes,” 71, 
note. His great talents, 71. His vast 
empire at his death, 72. 

Taimur Beg, son of Sheibani, marries a 
princess of the family of the Khans, 
185. 

Taimur Kutluk, Grand Khan of Kip- 
chék, 27. 

Taimur Oighur, assassinated by Isan- 
bugha, 46. 

Taimur Sultan, son of Sheib4ni, marries 
a daughter of Shah Begum, 249, 
Flies after the battle of Merv, 305. 
Holds Samarkand, 309. Defeated by 
Baber in Hissér, 314. Present at the 
battle of Ghazhdew4n, $25. 

Taishi, title of the Chief of the Kali- 
maks, SO, xote. 

Tajara, the old capital of Mewét, 475. 

Taj-ed-din Muhammed (Khwaja), his 
interview with the dying Sultan 
Ahmed, 190. 

Tajik, a townsman or peasant, as distin- 
guished from a tribesman, 20. 81, note, 
Those of Kébul, 220. 

Takerdbad, battle of, between the Per- 
sians and Uzbeks, 301. 

Tambol (Sultan Ahmed), a Mogbul 
nobleman, 107. Deserts from Ba&ber, 
107. Heads a party in favour of 
Jehangir, 107. 109. Besieges Baber 
in Marghinan, 116. Retreats to 
Ush, 117. Driven from Ush by 
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the inhabitants, 118. Retires to Ur- 
kend, 118. Joins Baber’s revolted 
Moghuls, 120. Defeats Kasim Beg, 
120. Threatens Andejan, 121, 122. 
Defeated by Baber, 128. Aided by 
Sultan Mahmid, 124. Marches to 
Ké4sén, 125. Retreats to Arkhign, 
125. Proceeds to Beshkérdn, 125. 
Makes peace with Baber, 126. His 
connection with Mir Ali Dost, 128. 
Leads his army against the “ elder” 
Khan, 165. Retires, 165. Attacked 
by both Khans at Akhsi, 170. Sur- 
prises and wounds Baber, 172. At- 
tempts to gain Baber, 174. Asks aid 
of Sheibani, 175. Occupies Akhsi, 176. 
Drives out Baber, 177. Besieged 
in Andején by Sheibdni, 187. Sur- 
renders and is put to death, 189. 

Tamerlane. See Taimur (Mir). 

Tanka (the), coin, its value, 544. 

T&raz, Isan-bugha’s defeat at, 47. 

Tarikhi Reshidi, of Haider Mirza, no- 
tice of, 192, note. 

Tartars, their conquest of India under 
Baber, 6. Position of their country, 
8. Origin of the name Tartar, or 
Tétér, 9. 533. Their manners and 
customs, 10, Their government, 11, 
Their settlement in tribes, or as ad- 
venturers, 19. Empire of Chengiz, 
24. Its division on his death, 
24. The Grand Khans, 25. Order 
of succession to the Khanship, 25. 
Their ravages in Europe under Batu 
Khan, 26. Their adoption of the 
Musulman faith in Kipchak, 26. 
Their races and origin 533, et seq. 

Taéshkend, invaded by Isan-bugha, 47. 
Conquered by Sheib4ni, 185. Under 
Sidnjek, 309. Bestowed by Baber 
on Mir Ahmed K4sim Kohbur, 319. 
Attacked by the Uzbeks, $22. Be- 
sieged and taken by Sitinjek, $30. 
Invaded by Sultan Said, 330. Laid 
waste by Kd4sim Khan, 331. 

Tétér. See Tartar. 

Tat4r Gaker, defeated and slain by his 
brother, Hati Gaker, 415. 

Tat4r- Hazara, the tribe of, 221, note. 

T&tér Khan, holds Sirbind, 413. 

Taétér Khan, son of Alé-ed-din, joins 
his father at the court of Gijrat, 481. 

Tétér Khan Sarang-kh&ni, joins the 
confederacy against BAdber, 442. 
Holds Gualiér, 453. Invites Baber, 
453. Loses Gualiér, 454. 

‘Tatta, capital of Sind, taken by Shah 
Beg, 355. Sacked by Shah Beg, 365. 
Seized by Sildh-ed-din, 368. Taken 
by Shah Hasan, 380. 
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Taxes, increased by Béber, 488. 538. 

Tekril, a tribe of Chaghat4i Moghuls, 
36. 

Temgha, or "stamp tax, given up by 
Baber to the Musulmans, 467. 

Terdi, Beg, attends at Baber’s death-bed, 
516. 

Terkhan chiefs, their power, 97. Pro- 
claim Sultan Ali Mirza king of Sa- 
markand, and dethrone Buyesanghar, 
97. Those of Bokhéra defeated by 
Sheib&ni, 131. 

Tika-sakaratha, battle of, 59. 

Toghlak dynasty (the), in India, 404 

Toghlak-Taimur Khan, his history, 39. 
Becomes Khan of Moghulistén and 
Kashghar, 40. Isconverted to Muham- 
medanism, 40. Conquers Méweran- 
naher, 40. — 

Tokhteh-bugha, Sultan, son of the 
younger Khan, with Baber at Kabul, 
256. 

Toktamish, Grand Khan of Kipchék, 
27. 

Transoxiana. See M4werannaher. 

Tigh, or horsetail standard, conferred 
on Zflnin, 265. 

Tali, son of Chengiz, China allotted to 
him, 24. 

Tulughmeh, the charge of the, 435. 

Tulun Beg, a partisan of Baber's, taken 
and put to death, 109. 

Tumén Kutluk Uglan, Grand Khan, 
68. 

Tumana Khan, the Altamgha of, co- 
venant, 70. 

Tumlugq, or Tutlugq, the battle of, $18. 

Tungus, a race of Tartars, 9. 

Tark, a race of Tartars, 9. Their 
range, 15. Their influence, 15. Found 
the Ottoman empire, 16. Vast ex- 
tent of country subject to their 
dominion, 17. In Egypt as Mame- 
lukes, 18. Their religion, 18. Their 
language, 20. Distinguished from 
theTéjiks, 20. Origin of the name, 
535. 

Tarki, language in use in Persia, &c., 
20. Spoken in purity in Ferghdna, 
81, 

Tiarkistén, seized by Sultan Mahmid, 
and conferred on Sheibani, 63. Under 
Kuchum Khan, 309. 

Tarkoman MHazéras, plundered by 
Baber, 246. 

Tas, taken by the Uzbeks, 457. 489. 

Taztk, “Institutes” of Taimur, their 
claim to authenticity, 71, note. 


Uch, taken and pillaged by Shab Hasan, 
390. The fort rebuilt, 391. 
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Udi Sing (R441), of Dongerpoor, his 
force at Kanwa, 471. Slain in the 
battle, 473. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, son of Shahrukh 
Mirza, Sultan of Samarkand, invades 
Moghulistén, 44. Murders the Mo- 
ghul chiefs at Dizak, 45. His wars 
with his sons, 47. Protects Abu- 
said, 73. His Astronomical Tables, 
72. 83, note, 105 and note. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza (Sultan), son of 
Abusaid, sovereign of Kabul and 
Ghazni, 74. 77. His death, 215. 

Vlas, or tribe, 19. 24. 

Ulds-begi, “ Director of the tribe,” an 
hereditary office, 43, 

Umersheikh Mirza (Sultan), father of 
Baber, succeeds to Andején and Fer- 
ghana, 54. 74. Marries a daughter 
of Yfdnis Khan, 54.74. His am- 
bition and restlessness, 59. 74. De- 
feated by Yiinis Khan, 59. The 
Khan’s generosity to him, 59. Gains 
possession of Uratippa, 64.75. His 
dominions invaded by Sultans Mab- 
mfid and Ahmed, 75. His singular 
death, 75. His children, 76. 

Uratippa, or Ushrushna, given up to 


Umersheikh, 64. 75. Taken by 
Sultan Abmed, 87. Taken by Sul- 
tan Mahmdd, 90. 94. Bestowed 


upon Muhammed Husein Mirza 
Doghlat, 90. Unsuccessfully invaded 
by Baber, 94. Bestowed on Baber 
by Sultan Mahmdd, but not given up 
by Muhammed Husein, 160. Ra- 
vaged by Sheibéni, 165. Taken by 
Sheibani, 185. 

Urkend, or Uzkend, submits to B&ber, 
171. 

Urus Khan, Grand Khan of Kipchaék, 
27. 

Ush, a district of Ferghdna, 58, 80. 
Assigned to Umersheikh, 58, Under 
the government of Tambol, 117. De- 
clares for Baber, 118. Threatened 
by the Moghuls, 121. The fortress 
seized by Khalil, 130. Surprised and 
taken by Baber, 170. 

Ushter, fort of, taken by Sultan Mah- 
mad, 63. 

Ustad Ali Kuli, commands Baber’s 
artillery at the battle of Kanwa, 470. 
And at Kandéuj, 486. And on the 
banks of the Gogra, 504. 

Uzbek Khan, of Kipchdk, embraces 
Muhammedanism, 26. Converts some 
tribes, who take his name, 26. 

Uzbekistan, extent of, 77. 

Uzbeks (the), their great invasion of 
Transoxiana, 6.17. Origin of their 
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name, 26. 28. Introduced by Taimur 
into Kipchaék, 28. Their union with 
the Tfrki tribes, 28. Governed by 
Abulkhair, 29, Secession of the Kai- 
zaks,29. Governed by Barij Ughlan, 
30. Dispersed by the Kaizaks, $2. 
Reunite under Sheibéni Khan, 64. 
Occupy Samarkand, 140. Destroy 
Keshtad, 144. Driven out by Baber, © 


147. Defeat Baber on the Kohik, 
152. Blockade of Samarkand, 153— 
157. Their various successes under 


Sheib&ni, 163—-303. Their conster- 
nation at his death, 305. Great 
numbers put to death at Merv, 305. 
Retire from Khorasan, 305. Their 
state at that time, 309. Raise Ku- 
chum to the dignity of Khan, 309. 
Make peace with Shah Isméel, 309. 
Expelled from Ferghdna, 310. In- 
vaded by Baber in Hiss&r, 3912, 
Their plan of campaign, 312. They 
attack Baber, 318. Their defeat, 314. 
Expelled from Transoxiana, 316. 
Besiege and take Késén, 317. 
Expelled from Mawerrannaber, 318. 
Driven back to Turkistén and 
the Desert, 319. Invade Transoxi- 


ana, 322. Defeat Baber at Kil- 
malek, $22. Attack Hissér, 3923, 
Their massacre at Karshi, 324. De. 


feat Baber and the Persians at 
Ghazhdewan, $25. Recover Trans- 
oxiana, 326. Ravage Khordsan, 326. 
Recover Hiss4r and Tashkend, 330. 
Put Kasim Gokultdsh to death, $51. 
Besiege B&lkh, 423. 450. Invade 
Khoras4n, 457. Besiege Her&t, 457. 
Take Merv, Shirakhs, Mesbhid, and 
Tas, 457. Their transactions in Kho- 
résan, 489. Defeated with great 
slaughter by the Persians at Jém, 491. 
They recover their losses, 493. 

Uz-Taimur, Téishi of the Kalimaks, his 
invasion of the Uzbek country, 30, 
note, 

Uzun Hassan, governor of Akhsi, sets 
up Jehangir, 107. Besieges Ande- 
jan, 109. Takes the city, 110. In- 
vests Marghinaén, 116. Retreats, 117. 
Surrenders Akhsi to Baber, 118. 
Retires to Hissér, 119. Joins Baber 
at Samarkand, 157. 


Vasco de Gama, his arrival in India, 
113, note. 

Velvet, manufacture of, in Samarkand, 
106. 

Vienna, threatened by the Moghuls, 13. 

Visits in the East, ceremonials observed 
in, 253, note. 
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Wais (Sultan), of Sw4d, submits to 
B&ber, 338. 

Wali, brother of Khosrou Shah, 95. 
Accompanies Sultan Masé4d to at- 
tack Samarkand, 100. Sent by 
Khosrou to support Sultan Maséad, 
197. Obtains Khutlan, 200. De- 
feated by the Aimdks, and beheaded 
by Sheibani, 212. 

War, art of, among the Tartars of Trans- 
oxiana, 84. 

Waran-mal Sodha, slain in battle against 
Shah Beg, 367. 

Weis (Sultan) of Khutlén, invites Sultan 
Said Khan to Badakhshan, 509. 

Weis Khan (Sultan), elected Grand 
Khan, 44, Slain, 44. 

Weis Mirza, or Khan Mirza, son of 
Sultan Mahmidd, his unsuccessful in- 
vasion of Samarkand, 129. His pa- 
rentage, 248. Attempt of his grand- 
mother to place him on the throne 
of K&ébul, 249. Defeat of the re- 
bellion, 252. Baber’s clemency to him, 
254. Permitted to proceed to Khoré- 
san, 254. Joins Baber in his expe- 
dition to Kandahar, 277. Sets out 
with his grandmother, Shah Begum, 
for Badakhshén, 282. Becomes king 
of Badakhshén, 286. Makes Kila- 
zefer his capital, 289. Visited by 
Sultan Said, and Mirza Haider, 289, 
His poverty, 290. Communicates to 
Baéber the news of the battle of 
Merv, 306. Sent as ambassador to 
Persia, 309. Assists in driving the 


Uzbeks from Hissér, $13, Left by - 


Baber in Badakbshadn, 329. Quarrels 
with Sultan Said,339. Hisdeath, 341. 
Wine, the use of, renounced by Baber, 
466. 
Women, their position among the 
Tartars, 11. 


Y4dgér Mirza, conspires against Baber, 
327. 

Y&dgér Nasir Mirza, son of Nasir 
Mirza, 334, note. 

Yahia (Khwaja), his hospitality to Sultan 
Ali, 99. Intrigues with Baber, 132. 
Waits on Sheibdni, 140. Banished 
and murdered, 141. 

Yar Husein, of Bhera, invites Baber 
into India, 223. Becomes a free- 
booter, 231. Robs and puts to death 
B&éki Chegh4niéni, 231. 

Yar-ailak, fortified by Kamber Ali, 144. 

Yarkend, description of, 35. 

Y4si-Kijet, battle of, 120. 

Yeke-Auleng, people of, their hospitality 
to Baber, 246. 
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YGlaji Doghlat (Mir), Khan of Kash. 
ghar, 39. Brings forward Toghlak- 
Taimur, as son of Isan-bugha, 39. 
His death, 40. 

Ydnis Khan, son of Weis Khan, driven 
from Moghulistan by his brother, 
Isan-bugha, 44. Sent to Shahrukh 
Mirza, 45. Placed under the care of 
the historian Moulana Sherf-ed-din 
Ali Shirazi, 45. Invited to Herat by 
Abusaid, 49. His treaty with him, 50. 
His character, 50. Marries Aisdoulat 
Begum, 51. Re-enters Moghulistan, 
51. His attempt on KA4shghar, 51. 
Is defeated at Aksu, 52. The terri- 
tory of Masikhi conferred on him by 
Abusaid, 52. His successes, 53. 
Marries his three daughters to three 
sons of Abusfid, 54. Defeated by 
the Kalimaks, 54.31. Defeats Barij 
Ughlan, 54. $32. Made prisoner by 
Sheikh Jemél, 54. Released, 55. Be- 
comes sole Khan of Moghulist4n, 56. 
His campaigns in Kéashghar, 56. 
Twice defeated by Ababeker, 57. 
His attachment to Umersheikh, 58. 
His quarrel with him, 59. Peace 
between them, 60. Khwé&ja Nasir-ed- 
din’s account of him, 60. His son 
Abmed Khan withdraws from him, 
61. His death, 62. His character, 
62. Notice of his children, 248. 

Yusef (Sheikh) chosen ruler of Multén, 
386. Expelled, 386. 

Yusef Ali Gokuldash, assassinates Zobeir, 
288, 

Yusef Darogha, his 
Baber, 182. 

Yusef-z4i Afghdns, settle in Sw4d, 337. 
Their convention with Baber, 338. 


interview with 


Zefer, the fort of, Shah Beg imprisoned 
there, 345. 

Zeindb Sultan Begum, wife of Baber, 
526, note. 

Zein-ed-din, the Sadr of Delhi, 437. 

Zemindars, application of the term, 529. 

Zemin- Déwer, government of, conferred 
on Zulnin, 264. Description of, 
264. 

Zir-efshan, or Kohbik, river of Samar- 
kand, 105. 

Zirin, the pass, 244. 

Zobeir, of Ragh, a chief of Badakhsh&n, 
288. Receives Khan Mirza, 288. Is 
assassinated, 288. 

Zuhri Begi Agha, mother of Sultan Ali 
Mirza, her intrigues and misery, 140, 
141. 

ZGlnin (Sheikh), governor of Uratippa, 
94. 
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. Zélnén Beg Arghin (Mir), his descent, 
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262, note. His early life,262. Re- 
pairs to Herat, 262. Appointed by 
Sultan Husein Mirza, governor of 
Ghir, 268. Reduces the Hazédras 
and Nukderis, 264. Made governor 
of Zemin-Dd4wer and Farrah, 264. 
Honoured with the Tagh, 265. Re- 
called to court, 265. Attaches him- 
self to Badi. ez-zem4n, 265. Appointed 
to Kandahér, 215. 220. 266. Leaves 
Her&t privately, 267. Arrives at 
Kandabér, 267. Receives Badi-ez- 
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zemin, 199. 268. Attacked by Sultan 
Husein, 269. Invades Khorésén, 271. 
Besieges Her&t, 272. Peace con- 


cluded, 273. Defeats Ibn Husein 
Mirza, 273. His high reputation, 
274. His advice to his son Mokim, 


216. Becomes prime minister of 
Herét, 275. Entitled “ Hezéber 
Alla,” or *“ Lion of God,” 275. De- 
feated, made prisoner, and slain by 
Sheibéni, 259. 275. His character, 
as given by Baber, 275. 
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